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av" | High Speed 
Drills 


We have a good stock of High 
Avs* Speed Drills in sizes over 4 
“200° ineh and a very complete 
ESE: stock of the larger sizes. 











Our drills are made from 


Red Cut Superior 


A HIGH SPEED STEEL OF 
o, EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 














ee “A Suggestion 


Accompany your orders or 
inquiries with an auxiliary 
or substitute list as very 
often a slightly larger or 
smaller size than the one 
specified can be used. 


McKenna Bros. Brass Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We have issued a Net Price List for Sizes over 14". Write for'it, 
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May Advance Price of Steel Rails 


Railroads Can Buy for Delivery to May 1, 1917, at Present Schedule— 


Tremendous Inqutry for Shells Continuous 


HE subsidiary companies of the United States 

i Steel Corporation which manufacture rails 

have decided to maintain the present prices 
until May 1, 1916, as to rails for delivery up to 
May 1, 1917, but will make no commitments beyond 
that date. The announcement of ‘this policy is re- 
garded as indicating the probable abandonment on 
May day of this year of the price policy on stecl 
rails which has prevailed since 1902 of quoting on a 
basis of $28 for bessemer rails of ordinary specifica- 
tions. In recent years, $2 additional has been charged 
for open hearth rails and still higher prices for special 
specifications. 

Pending inquiries for munitions include one for 
5,000,000 3-inch shells, clearly indicating that the 
allies are figuring on the war continuing far into 1917. 
Very heavy sales of pig iron have 
been made by lower lake furnaces 

Pig - : 
during the past month, the tennage 
iron amounting to fully 275,000, of which 
more than half was sold by one 
Cleveland firm. In eastern territory, the .basic pig 
iron market is attracting attention and a sale of 
20,000 tons in eastern Pennsylvania for delivery 
extending into next year is reported. An Economy, 
Pa., melter has purchased 7,500 tons of basic. The 
recent weakness at Buffalo seems to have disappeared. 
In the case of some of the recent concessions, the 
furnaces will net more than prices announced for 
delivered iron indicated, for the reason that they will 
be able to avail themselves of low canal rates in 
making deliveries. 
Sales of Lake Superior iron ore to 
eastern furnaces for delivery this 
year have already reached the un- 
precedented amount of nearly 3,- 
000,000 tons and sellers confidently 
believe that 500,000 additional tons will be sold. 
Hopes of largely increasing the production of local 
ores in eastern territory have not been fully realized. 
Movement from the Port Henry district has been 
hampered by railroad embargo, but this condition is 


Iron 
Ore 





improving. Shipments of ore from lower lake docks 
to furnaces in March amounted to 1,347,130 tons, 
the greatest movement for March in the history of 
the trade. The tonnage on dock April 1 was 4,894,- 
495, compared with 6,861,849, tons a year ago. 


The demand for plates for vessels 

is very strong, but as prices are high 

Plates and deliveries cannot be given prior 

to the early months of 1917, ship 

building plans are likely to be some- 

what curtailed. New projects being figured on include 

a number of bulk freighters for the lakes. The New 

York Ship Building Co. has taken orders for two 
additional freighters from the Darrow-Maun Co. 


Warehouses continue to do a tre- 
mendous business, which is limited 
only by the fact that stocks are being 
rapidly depleted. For one Cleveland 
company, the tonnage sold in March 
was the greatest in any month of its history of many 
years. The warehouse price of shafting has been 
advanced to 20 per cent above list. This indicates 
that prices are about $70 per ton higher than they 
were a year ago, when rounds from 2 to 3 inches 
were selling from warehouse at about 2 cents, com- 
pared with 5% 


Warehouse 
Business 


6 cents today. 


Domestic inquiry for machine tools 
shows a decided improvement in the 
east and small orders making a very 
respectable total are being received 
from many industries. While there 
is a very active demand from munition manufacturers, 
other buyers, including the railroads, are important 
factors. The sentiment prevailing among manufactur- 
ers of machine tools is strongly in favor of giving 
American buyers preference over those from foreign 
lands. The Neptune Meter Co., Long Island City, 
has placed orders for several hundred machine tools 
and is still in the market. The Lehigh Valley railroad 
has purchased a large number of tools in addition to 
those recently ordered. 


Machinery 
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Strong Pressure 


Brought by White House in Favor of 
Armor Plate Bill. 


Washington, April 4. — The vigorous 
determination of the administration to 
force through congress the government 
owned armor plate plant bill was em- 
phasized this morning, when President 
Wilson took an open stand and action 
on the question. Apparently learning 
that a majority of the house committee 
on naval affairs is opposed to the bill 
personally, and fearing they would either 
kill it in committee or amend it so as 
to continue private plants in business, 
the President called Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee to the White 
House. He is said to have told them 
that he wanted the bill reported out of 
committee as soon as possible and with- 
out amendment. It is believed that the 
gruelling examination to which the com- 
mittee put Secretary of the Navy Dan- 
iels when he was before the committee 
convinced the latter that there was more 
hostility toward the armor plate plant 
bill than has been expected. The sec- 
retary, it is asserted, reported accord- 
ingly to the President, who seemingly 
took personal charge of the question at 
once and lent his entire influence toward 
having the bill rushed through the house 
as it left the senate. 

The committee was to have consid- 
ered the bill today, but postponed action 
till tomorrow. Representative Callaway, 
of Texas, a Democrat, who has said he 
is opposed to the bill, refused to approve 
the plan to vote proxies in committee 
and as some of those favoring the bill 
could not be present today to vote, con- 
sideration of the measure was postponed 
till tomorrow. 


English Production 

Birmingham, Eng., March 17.—The 
past week has seen a little growth of 
activity in pig iron with a slight im- 
provement in prices. Cleveland pig 
iron is now selling at 86s 6d ($20.76) 
and for export 88s ($21.12). Stocks 
in that district continue to reduce, 
the total in store being 67,000 tons. 
All descriptions of pig iron are going 
into consumption direct from the fur- 
nace, and various circumstances com- 
bine to keep down the output. The 
blast furnaces are further handicapped 
by the scarcity of coke which has 
compelled many furnaces to tempor- 
arily suspend operations. This scar- 
city is partly due to obstacles, in the 
way of railway transit, caused by the 
heavy snowstorms. For the time be- 
ing, the Zeppelin scare seems to have 
past. At the Birmingham meeting 


yesterday, there was some fairly good 
business about, and prices generally 
were about a shilling above recent 
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quotations. Large quantities of foun- 
dry iron were called for largely for 
admiralty and war office requirements, 
especially in the engineering line. In- 
creasing quantities of pig iron are 
being turned into shells and hand 
grenades. Specifications for hematite 
are exceptionally heavy and prices 
improved a little. Producers 
quote 140s ($33.60) to 142s 6d 
($34.20). The high prices of pig iron 
in Scotland where quotations ranged 
from 125s ($30.00) to 130s ($31.20) 
are keeping down business, 
inclination in the 


have 


per ton 
and there is an 
present uncertain state of the war to 
buy rather small quantities. At the 
same time, makers have no difficulty 
at all in disposing of their output, 
and they confidently predict a coming 
famine in pig iron, owing to the con- 
stant demand. The fol- 
lowing prices have been published as 


increase in 


representing the government maxima 
for various brands of pig iron, pro- 
duced in South Staffordshire: Cold 
blast £8 17s 6d ($42.60); cylinder 
iron (Earl of Dudley’s brand) £7 17s 
6d ($37.80); hot air iron £7 ($33.60); 
forge £7 10s ($36.00). Foundry: all- 
mine £5 10s ($26.40); forge and foun- 
dry part-mine £4 10s ($21.60) forge, 
and £4 12s 6d ($22.20); foundry, 
common iron £4 5s ($20.40) forge 
and foundry. The above prices are 
all net and free on rail at furnaces. 


Perfecting the Consoli- 
dation 


Consolidation of the various de- 
partments of the Cambria Steel Co. 
with the headquarters of 
its affiliated companies, the Worth 
Bros. Co. and the Midvale Steel Co., 
in the Widener building, Philadelphia, 
now has been carried out. The pur- 
chasing department of the Cambrta 
Steel Co., which has been located in 
the Oliver building, Pittsburgh, has 
been moved to a suite on the fifteenth 
floor of the Widener building and 
continues in charge of F. C. Yeates 
as purchasing agent. The general 
sales offices of the Cambria Steel Co. 
have been transferred to the sixteenth 
floor of the Widener building from 
the Morris building, Philadelphia. The 
treasury and auditing departments of 
the Cambria Steel Co. also now are 
located in the Widener building. 


executive 


The Merchants Heat & Light Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, has announced 
changes and additions in its plant 
that will be started in the near future 
that will cost $280,000. New boiler 
capacity will be provided at the West 
Washington street plant. These im- 
provements will cost $115,000, according 
to A. W. Higgins, manager. 
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Fighting Vessels 


Which Could be Built for Uncle Sam 
by Private Yards 


Washington, April 4. — Mobility 
of private ship yards of the United 
States is interestingly denoted in data 
which have just been submitted to 
the house committee on naval affairs 
by shipbuilding companies in response 
to request for information made by 
The committee made 
the request in connection with its 
work on a preparedness program and 
pleased to learn 
what a tremendous factor the private 
yards would be in the event they 
were suddenly called upon to provide 
fighting craft for the national defense, 
if they are given sufficient co-opera- 
tion on the part of the government. 

Even under the present congested 
condition of the yards of steel plants, 
and the limited supply of labor, the 
approxi- 


the committee. 


evidently has been 


private yards could supply 
mately 12 battleships, or 12 battle 
cruisers, or six battleships and six 
battle cruisers within three years; 11 
destroyers in two years; five scout 
cruisers within 32 months; 10 or more 
auxiliaries within two years, and al- 
most any quantity of submarines of 
the necessary types within 16 months. 
In addition, other could be 
turned out quickly to meet any prob- 
With private contracts 
building 


vessels 


able demand. 
disregarded and _ the — ship 
plants enlarged, the output of all types 
of fighting could be greatly 
increased, and the time of completing 
shortened. The 
showing made gives a striking ex- 
ample of the ability of .private ship- 
builders to rally rapidly and efficiently 
to the aid of their country in time of 
necessity, and if given proper encour- 
agement by the government, could, 
with the aid of the navy yards, turn 
out such great units of vessels as to 
firmly secure the safety of the United 
States from invasion, provided work 
in this direction were begun within a 
reasonable time. 


vessels 


them substantially 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. announces the re- 
moval of its southern sales and traf- 
fic offices from Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to 1002 American Trust & Savings 
Bank Birmingham, Ala. 
This change effective April 
1, 1916. 


building, 
became 


The Aerothrust Engine Co., La- 
porte, Ind., has been incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $100,000 
to manufacture internal combustion 
engines. The directors are: George 
L. Crook, Robert H. Izor and Albert 
J. Stahl. 























Domestic Buying Rules Tool Market 


Despite a Brief Revival, Export Machine Tool Business Declined in March—Heavy Buy- 


ing by American Munition Makers and Railroads Swelled Domestic Business 


RETURN to more normal conditions charac- 

terized the machine tool market during March. 

About the middle of the month, there was a 
sudden stimulation in the export demand and a com- 
paratively large volume of business was placed from 
France, England, Russia, Portugal and Spain. The 
business placed by these countries involved various 
kinds of machine tools, although the call was chiefly 
for lathes. A number of important export inquiries, 
particularly from Russian interests, continue before 
the trade. In general, however, the foreign demand 
for machine tools tends to diminish in proportions and 
the mainstay of the market is the domestic demand. 
All through the month, the call for machine tools for 
installation in all kinds of manufacturing establish- 
ments, continued brisk. The volume of this business 
was greatly restricted by reason of the difficulty of 
securing satisfactory deliveries. On the usual stand- 
ard machine tools, the makers, as a rule, are sold up 
from three months ahead, in some cases, to the end 
of the year, in others, and, by reason of the continued 
large volume of business which is being booked, the 
time of deliveries has not been decreased excepting 
where manufacturers have effected a largely increased 
production. Practically the only makers who are 
able to offer machines for prompt shipment, are the 
new concerns which engaged in the manufacture of 
single-purpose lathes last year, when the war demand 
was at its height. These companies now appear to be 
having greater trouble in disposing of their output 
and some of them are able to offer lathes in numbers 
for prompt shipment. A number of concerns, it de- 
velops, have not been able to make as rapid progress 
in the manufacture of these machines as they had 
expected, with the result that the number of machines 
which they have delivered is much smaller, ap- 
parently, than was expected. 


Labor Conditions More Favorable 


AVORABLE reports were received from centers 

where strikers recently have been interfering seri- 
ously with production and the concerns involved in 
such strikes are rapidly adding to their working forces. 
In Cincinnati, machine tool plants in March operated 
at about 120 per cent capacity, in comparison with 
117 per cent during the last quarter of 1915 and 125 
per cent during the third quarter of 1915, thus show- 
ing that these plants again are approaching their for- 
mer record output. The percentages used are on the 
basis of 100 per cent in the first quarter of 1915, at 
which time Cincinnati shops were supposed to be 
running at a maximum. In Cleveland, a machine tool 
builder who shipped 300 machines in January and 
slightly more than 400 in February, expected to reach 
the 500 mark in March. Manufacturers now are 
expressing considerable concern over the likelihood 
that another general machinists’ strike movement may 
develop this summer. In the meantime, small strikes 


continue to break out with more or less regularity in 
different centers all over the country, principally in 
New England and the eastern states. 


Most of the 
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strikes of this character which were noted during 
March, were of short duration, being settled through 
willingness on the part of employers to grant, or com- 
promise, the demands of the employes. 


Railroads Lead in Inquiries 


HEAVY volume of railroad business was dis- 

tributed during March. The Seaboard Air Line 
awarded contracts on approximately $50,000 worth 
of tools, on which it had taken bids up to the end 
of February. The Baltimore & Ohio, which has been 
in the market intermittently during the past few 
months, purchased a considerable number of additional 
tools. The Lehigh Valley railroad closed on approxi- 
mately 50 machines. The Pennsylvania bought a 
number of tools for its lines east. Arnold & Co., 
Chicago, issued an extensive list of tools, which are 
to be purchased for installation in new shops to be 
built for the Norfolk & Southern. The Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific intimated that it shortly 
would be in the market for tools. The Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton issued a list, as did also the 
Ann Arbor railroad. The Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville advertised for bids on 13 large machines; 
the Grand Trunk railroad and the Philadelphia & 
Reading each took bids on a few tools. The New 
York Central lines placed orders for some additional 
tools; the extensive list which this railroad issued 
some time ago, still is pending. Practically all the 
other railroads placed small orders or issued inquiries 
involving one or more tools. 

Most of the new war munition business from the 
belligerent European countries’ of late has been let 
to Canadian concerns. One large new shell contract 
was let to an American concern, having headquarters 
in New York. This company has had several plants 
engaged on the manufacture of munitions since the 
early part of last year. Another shell contract was 
let to a concern in St. Louis. Several new contracts 
for time fuses have been let and work on old fuse 
contracts has been rushed, resulting in the purchase 
of additional new tools by the fuse makers. It is 
expected that additional new munition contracts will 
be placed in this country shortly and in this connec- 
tion, the return from London of E. R. Stettenius, of 
]. P. Morgan & Co. is viewed with much interest. 
Such additional contracts are sought by a number of 
concerns who have about completed work on muni- 
tion contracts let last year. The munition makers 
in this country continued good buyers in March, 
although not many large single orders were noted. 
The General Electric Co. placed orders for approxi- 
mately $50,000 worth of new tools. The Neptune 
Meter Co., Long Island City, manufacturing time 
fuses, bought a large amount of new equipment. 
The International Arms & Fuse Co., Bloomfield, N. J., 
bought liberally, as also did the Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Co. for its plant at Hoboken, N. J. The Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., Jersey City, N. J., and 
the Bell Electric Motor Co., Garwood, N. J., already 
placed good-sized orders. 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


What’s What and Why 
. many years, The lron Trade Review has 


enjoyed the privilege of answering questions on 

a large variety of subjects relating directly or 
indirectly to the manufacture of iron, steel and ma- 
chinery. This has been done by letter to those pre- 
pounding the questions, but, beginning with today’s 
issue, The Iron Trade Review will publish the answers 
to questions of general interest under the caption, 
“What’s What and Why?” Readers are cordially 
invited to contribute such questions as they desire to 
submit. It is our intention to give any information 
in our possession or obtainable relating to commercial 
problems, markets, statistics, the operation of manu- 
facturing plants, the relation of government to busi- 
ness, and especially facts connected with the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel. If we do not know the 
answer to any question, we will say so, and if any 
reader is able to furnish the desired information, we 
shall be very happy to have him do so. 

Questions will be published without signatures and 
will be answered as promptly as possible. Comment 
upon the questions and answers on the part of readers 
will be welcomed. 

We are anxious to serve you. Will you let us 
do it? 


Perils of Abnormal Consumption 


ERIODS of great consumptive activity like that 
OP vs prevailing in the iron and steel and metal 

trades, when long continued, force the adoption 
of certain policies by the larger buyers as a means of 
protection against the shortage of materials and ad- 
vancing prices. The commonest of these is the over- 
buying of current needs and the increasing of stocks 
of material, especially by larger manufacturing users 
who are working up product for a future season. 
These consumers cannot afford to lay themselves 
open to the dangers of delayed deliveries and higher 
prices of essential materials at the time when their 
trade demands that their product be moving to or on 
the market. 

The automobile industry at the present time is a 
case in point. Some of the larger buyers of this 
class now are carrying heavier stocks of raw material 
than for many years. The inventories of manufac- 
turing materials of a metal character of some of the 
important companies have been increased fully 100 
per cent during the past 12 months. That other large 
buyers of iron and steel and the non-ferrous metals 
have been doing likewise, there is no doubt. Obvious- 
ly this tends to tie up a much larger amount of working 


capital and to increase the non-productive outlay of 
doing business, thereby weakening the financial posi- 
tion of these companies. Instead of the producer 
or seller carrying most of the stocks in poor business 
times and a good proportion of them under normal 
conditions, the load is shifted almost entirely to the 
consumer. 

As long as the raw material markets continue strong 
and active, the swollen stocks in manufacturing hands 
are regarded as a valuable asset; when the inevitable 
reaction comes and prices drop swiftly as they must 
in proportion to the rapidity of their rise, the charac- 
ter of these assets is changed completely and they 
become liabilities. 

The position of the large manufacturing users of 
iron and steel materials these days is beset with many 
difficulties and it requires the constant exercise of 
keenest judgment and foresight. In a business situ- 
ation like the present, a buyer of this rank has no 
alternative but to take chances and to do business on 
an extra hazardous basis. He must decide between 
the dangers of overbuying and overstaying the market. 
The safest and least trying business condition for 
kim, broadly speaking, is not to be found in times of 
extraordinary prosperity but in the less feverish and 
more nearly normal periods where the raw material 
costs are more stable and buying is governed more 
by inside needs rather than by outside pressure. 


The Fight on Efficiency 

E WISH to call the attention of every reader 
of The Iron Trade Review to the report of 
our Washington representative of the recent 
hearing at Washington in which General Crozier, 
chief of the ordnance bureau of the navy, very ably 
defended the efficiency methods which have prevailed 
to some extent in a few government plants and dis- 
closed the injustice and folly of abandoning these 
methods and adopting others that would result in 
waste and cause taxpayers of the country to expend 
double the amount that is now being paid to turn out 

certain products in government plants. 

As was stated in these columns last week, the 
Travenner bill, prohibiting scientific shop management 
in any and all plants of the government, was approved 
by the house committee on labor, but the committee 
re-opened the subject and allowed a few arguments 
to be made for and against the bill. These arguments, 
particularly the one of General Crozier, have thrown 
a flood of light on the whole subject. 

Read this report on page 776 of today’s issue. Then 
write to your congressman and tell him what you 
think about it. 
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You Can Help Kill It 
o ee TILLMAN armor plate bill is not yet a 


law. It never will be.if the business men of 

the country rise en masse and protest against 

it. The arguments against this bill are overwhelming. 

Many congressmen, even in the Democratic party, 

are opposed to it, but tremendous pressure is being 

brought upon them by the White House to vote for it. 

Business men of the country as well as the White 

House can make their influence felt, if they will only 
do so. 

Here are a few important statements taken from 


their influence felt in the most effective way possible. 
A golden opportunity is presented. 


An Unusual Condition 


NE of the most remarkable features of the 
O present period of great prosperity and high 

prices is the wide spread between pig iron 
and semi-finished material. This is shown in’a strik- 
ing manner in the accompanying chart giving prices 
of bessemer billets and bessemer pig iron for the past 
five years and the past three months, and also in 
three periods of very high prices, namely 1895, 1899 
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CHART SHOWING SPREAD BETWEEN PRICES OF BESSEMER BILLETS AND BESSEMER PIG IRON, PITTSBURGH 


a letter from the Bethlehem Steel Co.-to members of 
congress : 


At the present time, we can obtainTin Europe almost any 
price we choose to ask for our products; but we have not 
since the war began raised the price of any ordnance products 
to the American government. 

We now offer to reduce the price of armor plate for the 
United States from $425 to $395 aton. The price paid now— 
$425 a ton—is less than that paid by any great naval power. 
It is said that if our offer is accepted, and the government 
plant not built, the price of armor will soon be “soaring.” 
That there is no danger of any such contingency, and as an 
earnest of our policy— 

We will agree to make armor al the reduced price named, for at 
least five years; or 

We will agree for an indefinite period to make armor at any price 
which the Federal Trade Commission may name as fair. 


If you think the Bethlehem proposition is fair, write 
to your congressman. Do it quickly and do it vig- 


orously. It is high time for business men to make 


and 1902. It will be observed that even in the year 
1899 the extreme spread between bessemer pig iron 
and billets was about $14, while in 1902 the difference 
in price between the two products was not over $13 
at any time. In the year 1907, which is not shown 
on the chart, the spread at no time was as great as 
$10. Contrast these figures with the condition which 
existed last month, when the spread between pig iron 
and billets, quoting the latter at a price considerably 
below that frequently paid, was $18. Today, taking 
the price of bessemer billets at $45 and that of bes- 
semer pig iron at $21.50, the spread is $23.50. 

What is the cause of this extraordinary condition? 
One of our readers, when asked this question a few 
days ago, said it was simply a demonstration of the 
philanthropic tendencies of the pig iron producers. 

We should like to have our readers give us their 
opinion on this subject. 
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Active Quest for Basic Pig 
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Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago.) 


Quotations on leading products April 5, average for March, 1916, average for January, 1916, and average 
for April, 1915. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Aver. Average Aver. 


Prices for for for Prices for for for 

Apr. 5, Mar., Jan., April, Apr. 5, Mar., Jan., April, 

1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh...$21.95 $21.55 $21.32 $14.55 Iron. bare, Chgo. milf.......... $2.35 $2.19 $1.83 $1.15 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 19.20 19.20; 19.20 13.45 NN SN ods. cates in cw teee 3.10 2.50 2.03 1.38 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 19.70 19.45 19.95 13.45 Beams, Pittsburgh, contr....... 2.50 2.40 1.865 1.15 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 19.00 18.70 18.50 13.00 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.659 2.659 2,159 1.35 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 19.75 19.75 19:25 15.25 Tank plates, Pbgh., contract... 2.75 2.34 L875 1.21 
es MU SAND in wacton cus se, 19.50 19.20 19.00 13.00 Tank plates, Chicago........... 3.50 3.15 2.05 1.38 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 15.00 15.25 14,13 9.38 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 3.659 3.409 2.409 1.35 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton.. 18.50 18.00 17.00 12.75 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pbgh..... 2.90 2.75 2.58 1.80 
gs errr ery rrr te 20.50 20.00 19.50 13.25 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. 3.00 2.87 2.45 1.30 
No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 18.50 18.00 17.50 12.50 on, galv., No. 28, Pbgh...... 5.00 4.82 4.75 3.30 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 20.50 20.00 19.75 14.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.40 2.38 2.125 1.59 
Ferro mang., Balti., (forward).. 175.00 175.00 110.00 100.00 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 3.00 2.80 2.38 1.65 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh......... 45.00 40.60 33.75 19.50 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 3.50 3.60 3.75 2.25 
Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh......... 45.00 41.00 33.75 19.60 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... 1850 «617.95 17.50 14.96 
Op.-h’th sh. bars, Pbgh........ 45.00 41.00 34.75 19.50 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. 18.00 17.50 17.00 11.25 
Open-hearth billets, Pbgh...... 45.00 40.60 34.75 19.60 Heavy melting steel, Chgo...... 16.75 16.20 15.50 9.30 
senet. bare, CRO. .c.cscccccesve 3.10 2.50 2.03 1.38 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa...... 23.00 22.50 22.25 12.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, contr.... 2.50 2.34 1.865 1.20 No. 1 wrought, Chgo.......... 17.00 16.15 15.50 8.55 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 2.559 2.559 2.259 1.20 Rerolling rails, Chgo........... 18.00 17.20 17.70 9.85 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 2.40 2.40 2.00 1.20 Car ees GRR. oiecks ccceee 14.25 14.05 14.75 9.80 

: (For Appitionat Prices See Pace 790.) 
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Reports of Sale of Round Tonnage for Deliveries Extending Into Next Year 


—Very Large Sales of Lake Furnaces During March 


Philadelphia, April 4.—Steelmaking 
iron, especially basic, still commands 
the most attention. There are re- 
ports in the trade of a n w sale of 
about 20,000 tons of basic running 
well into next year, which, it is un- 
derstood, was closed at a higher price 
than any recent transaction in this 
grade has shwn, which would be’ over 
$21 to $21.50, delivered. A Connecti- 
cut steel works has received quota- 
tions from eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces on 5,000 to 10,000 tons of basic. 
A Phoenixville, Pa., consumer, who 
asked 5,000 to 10,000 tons for second 
quarter, has not closed for this iron, 
and the reports are that he may not 
buy at all. It is believed some basic 
for this year still can be had around 
$19.50, delivered. An eastern Penn- 
sylvania steelmaker has been offering 
5,000 tons of basic in the market. 
Foundry iron buying largely is in 
small lots. Prices are unchanged. 
Some sales of No. 2X have been 
made at $21, eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace, and $21.50 was quoted on 
No. 1X. The Pennsylvania railroad, 
which recently was reported as being 
in the market for a tonnage, merely 
had inquired in one or two directions 
to check up prices on iron which had 
been offered to it. 

A Bristol, Pa., pipemaker has pur- 
chased 5,000 tons of forge and No. 3 


for July-September delivery, taking 
both northern and southern iron. A 
recent sale of 1,000 tons of eastern 
Pennsylvania standard forge for fu- 
ture delivery was made at $19, fur- 
nace, or $19.75, delivered, in New 
Jersey territory, but a late sale of 
1,000 tons of this grade was at slight- 
ly over $19, delivered, eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Makers of standard low 
phosphorus iron have advanced prices 
to $33, Philadelphia. Sales of the 
week were 2,000 to 3,000 tons for last 
half. Lebanon makers ask $30 to $32, 
furnace. A Newcastle, Del., consum- 
er bought 1,000 tons of low phos- 
phorus. 


Buffalo Prices Higher 


New York, April 4.—Large buyers 
of iron continue to sound out the 
market on good quantities, aggregat- 
ing 25,000 to 30,000 tons, but sales the 
past week have been lighter. It is 
expected that one lot of about 10,000 
tons will be placed in a few days and 
a New York state equipment maker is 
about to come out for 5,000 to 10,000 
tons of foundry. A Connecticut buyer 
wants 1,500 to 2,000 tons, mostly mal- 
leable; the General Electric Co., 1,500 
tons of high silicon iron and the Ca- 
nadian Steel Foundries for 1,000 tons 
of low phosphorus. Prices still grad- 
ually grow stronger. At Buffalo, 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 


where low prices on basic recently 
appeared, $20 was quoted on a small 
prompt lot of this grade. A sale of 
1,000 tons of eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 2X for last half was made at 
$21.74, delivered in the tidewater zone, 
or $21, furnace. The minimum of the 
tidewater market is about $20.50, for 


No. 2X. 
No More Shading 


Buffalo, April 4.—Concession prices 
have apparently disappeared. The 
local producers are _ substantially 
booked over the remainder of the 
year and at this time show little 
disposition to take on much tonnage 
for deliveries into 1917. Sales are 
light. 

The pig iron interests recognize 
that a conservative force, akin to the 
one noted in the steel trade prior to 
selling up solid of the mills and 
the consequent sharp advances in 
prices, is apparently at work among 
melters who are inclined to the belief 
that available tonnages and suitable 
prices are more or less certain to be 
obtainable when they get ready to 
come into the market for their full 
requirements. It is pointed out in 
this connection that even large users 
of bars, plates and shapes or other 
mill products felt the same way and 
disregarded the stiffening of the mar- 
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ket to the extent that a number of 
interests are now cut off, unable to 
get the material they require, ir- 
respective of price. 

There is no certainty that there 
will be a repetition of this experience 
in the case of the furnaces and the 
melters, but producers point out the 
possibility of such a situation devel- 
oping. 

Prices are now being held to the 
schedules quoted. Some interests 
have booked tonnages at figures 
slightly in advance of the schedules. 
The demand for iron under contract 
continues heavy. There is a steady 
shipment of a large tonnage from the 
furnaces of the Buffalo district. 


Pig Iron Quiet 


Pittsburgh, April 4—Melters of pig 
iron in the Greater Pittsburgh dis- 
trict continue to specify to the full 
extent of their contracts and quick 
deliveries are being urged, but no 
new buying of consequence has fea- 
tured the market this week. An 
Economy, Pa., interest last week 
closed for 7,500 tons of standard basic 
iron at what generally is believed to 
be about $18.25, valley, although de- 
tails of the transaction have not been 
publicly announced. Standard basic 
iron is being held at $18.50, valley, 
and above, by most sellers, but this 
grade appears to be available at 
$18.25, valley. 

The almost insatiable demand for 
pig iron is reflected by the fact that 
steel works are pushing their blast 
furnaces as never before. The Car- 
negie Steel Co., which owns 59 blast 
furnaces, is operating 56 stacks, and 
it is understood that 58 stacks will 
be smelting iron 30 days hence. One 
of the idle furnaces is located at 
Zanesville, O.; this stack has been 
on the idle list for many years. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., the 
Cambria Steel Co., the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. and the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. are pushing blast furnace depart- 
ments to the limit of their capacity 
and rather heavy tonnages of turn- 
ings and borings are being used to 
increase melts. The Struthers Fur- 
nace Co. has been forced to blow 
out its stack for relining. The furnace 
will be enlarged to a daily capacity 
of 600 tons. 

The average price of bessemer pig 
iron in March was $20.8625, compared 
with $20.2136 in February, a gain in 
March of 64.89 cents. The basic 
average in March was $18.25, com- 
pared with $17.984 in February, a 
gain in March of 26.06 cents. These 
averages are compiled from actual 
sales in lots of 1,000 tons or more 
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and are computed by W. P. Snyder 
& Co. 


Chicago Market Active 


Chicago, April 4.—Although selling 
of pig iron in the Chicago market is 
not as heavy as was the case during 
the early part of March, inquiry and 
sales continue at a gratifying rate. 
After the heavy drive last month, 
business fell sharply to a lower rate, 
but has continued steady at about the 
same rate since. 

Quotations on northern pig iron 
have not yet been advanced, but every 
condition indicates an early change. 
Shipments are larger than produc- 
tion, stocks are small and sales have 
covered at least half the production 
of the final six months. ‘ 

A continued weakness in southern 
iron has prevented advance up to this 
time, as competitive points give south- 
ern iron a strong advantage at pres- 
ent range of prices. An advance by 
southern iron seems imminent and 
with a higher scale at Birmingham, 
northern iron will take a higher price. 

Northern No. 2 foundry continues 
at $19 and malleable at $19.50, fur- 
nace. One interest will not quote 
lower than $19.50 for foundry and 
does not desire to take additional 
tonnage of this grade at this time. 

Practically every southern maker is 
asking $15.50, Birmingham, for second 
quarter, with possibly one or two 
makers still taking some business at 
$15, Birmingham. For last half, most 
takers are asking $16, Birmingham, 
but at least one furnace is still book- 
ing at $15.50, Birmingham. 

Resale iron is given as the reason 
for southern iron continuing weak. 
This is being offered continually, but 
not in sufficient tonnage to affect the 
market seriously, although it has had 
considerable effect. A seller recently 
met some of his own iron at $1 per 
ton less than ruling quotations. 

A northern stack at Chicago is sell- 
ing bessemer iron for export to 
France and Italy by way of gulf 
ports. It is understood the price for 
this iron is the quotation on bessemer 
iron at the valleys with freight to 
Chicago added. A larger tonnage 
would be exported were it not for 
difficulty in obtaining ocean shipment. 

Charcoal iron sales are being made 
in considerable tonnages at steady 
quotations. Jackson county silveries 
continue at the same quotation with 
furnaces booking comparatively small 
business, as they are well sold as far 
as‘they desire to take contracts. 


May Blow in Several Stacks 


Birmingham, April 4—In summarizing 
the total sales of pig iron made during 
the past 30 days by the various inter- 
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ests of the Birmingham district, it is 
interesting to note that while buying 
proceeded in a comparatively quiet way, 
thereby eliminating a “flurry”, orders 
for more tonnage of iron were put on 
the books than the furnaces produced. 
That is to say: more foundry iron was 
sold than was produced by the different 
interests. Total sales amounted to prac- 
tically 170,000 tons. The wonder has 
been why the base price has not ad- 
vanced under these conditions. Sales of 
iron during the past week were not 
large, and mostly comprised small lots. 
However, the base price remained firm, 
with a tendency towards a 50c per ton 
advance. Some sales were made at $16 
base price, but the $15.50 price for last 
half delivery is still in evidence. All 
interests have ceased to actively solicit 
further business, and one interest re- 
ports that it is entirely out of the mar- 
ket for the remainder of the year cov- 
ering sales on present base price. Pro- 
duction of iron in the district continues 
at the rate of 225,000 to 230,000 tons 
per month. The Alabama Co. is rush- 
ing improvements and repairs at its 
Gadsden property, with the view of 
blowing in one stack at the earliest date 
possible. The old Woodstock Iron Co., 
Anniston, Ala., is at present rigidly in- 
vestigating conditions at its plant, and 
it’ is very probabie that improvement 
work will begin at an early date. The 
old Sheffield Iron Co., at Sheffield, Ala., 
is also seriously considering the matter 
of rehabilitating its property to com- 
mence operations. These comprise three 
probable stacks to be ready for opera- 
tion by the beginning of the fourth quar- 
ter of the year. If so, it will mean an 
additional production of 20,000 to 25,000 
tons of iron per month. 


Heavy Cleveland Sales 


Cleveland, April 4—Sales of pig iron 
by lake furnaces during March for 
delivery the remainder of this year 
have amounted to fully 275,000 tons, 
of which more than half was sold by 
one Cleveland agency. There is now 
a lull in buying. This is perfectly 
natural, as buyers are pretty well 
covered for this year and neither 


. buyers nor sellers are anxious to 


cover for next year’s delivery. A 
small tonnage has, however, been 
sold along the lakes for delivery in 
1917 at the prices which are prevail- 
ing for this year’s delivery. The 
usual quotations are $20, Toledo; 
$19.50, Cleveland, and $20.65, Detroit, 
on malleable and No. 2 foundry 
grades, 


The Link Belt Co., Indianapolis, has 
begun the construction of an addition 
to its plant to cost $160,000. The 
building will be a reinforced concrete 
3-story structure. 
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Rush for Steel Sheets 


Is Crowding the Mills—Many Contracts for Sheet 
Bars—Two Youngstown Plants Idle 


. 

Youngstown, O., April 4.—The in- 
rush of inquiries for sheets continues 
at a pace far beyond the capacities of 
the mills to satisfy. Less than one- 
third of these inquiries attract quota- 
tions from the mills, as the latter are 
generally sold up as far ahead as they 
care to pledge their rolling capacity. 
As pointed out briefly several weeks 
ago, this sold-up condition has arisen 
even before some mills have opened 
their third quarter books. The flood 
of inquiries and orders received and 
placed during preceding months will 
fill in rolling schedules for some time 
ahead, one interest several weeks ago 
having sufficient orders to insure 
steady rolling on certain mills until 
late in October. With the lower- 
priced sheet bars disappearing from 
the banks, and in the face of higher 
prices for third quarter raw material, 
the mills are unwilling to sell in any- 
thing like the volume that the number 
of inquiries would warrant. This con- 
dition has brought about a decline in 
contract sales. Most orders now call 
for definite specifications, with deliv- 
eries usually at the mill’s convenience. 
One plant which formerly carried 
half its business on a contract basis, 
has accepted no contracts for a month. 
The length of deliveries varies, aver- 
aging generally from 12 to 16 weeks. 
Some attractive premiums have been 
received where mills would guarantee 
quicker delivery, the mills in some 
cases having quoted a stiff figure ow- 
ing to their reluctance to accept 
more orders. At least one case is 
known where a consumer has been 
forced to close down this week for 
lack of sheet supplies. As a means 
of speeding up the placing of sheets 
in consumers’ hands, some mills are 
urging their customers to accept ship- 
ments of unsheared stock. In many 
mills, the shearing capacity has not 
been sufficient to handle the sheets 
produced and several thousand tons 
may be piled up at the producer’s 
plant awaiting its turn at the shears. 
If all of these stocks at the different 
mills could be placed in the cus- 
tomers’ hands, quick relief would be 
afforded to many consumers. Sheet 
mills have now closed for more than 
half of their third quarter require- 
ments of sheet bars, some contracts 
being drawn up during the past week. 
Some of the sheet mills which have 
closed, however, are among the largest 
consumers, so that less than half 


of the mills are understood to have 
contracted. The prices paid for the 
next quarter’s supplies is certain to 
add a-stiffer tone to the market for 
finished sheets during the remainder 
of this quarter. Trouble is expected 
in getting sufficient quantities of open- 
hearth stock, as some of the producing 
mills are afraid that the ferro-man- 
ganese situation may hamper their 
steel mills operations after July 1. 
Prices remain unchanged, although 
there is more of a tendency to advance 
the minimums. The demand from 
the automobile companies is particu- 
larly insistent, and at least one large 
block for delivery at Detroit is known 
to have been closed this week. Blue 
annealed sheets are particularly strong. 
Mills equipped to roll No. 7 gage, 
which is a 3/l6-inch light plate, are 
securing figures well above those 
obtained for the lighter gages, on 
which, of course, more rolling is 
necessary. No. 7 gage has brought 
3.50c, while No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets are still quoted at 3c to 3.10c, 
the maximum figure having been ex- 
ceeded, however, in some sales. One 
sheet producer has both of its plants 
down this week, the scarcity of sheet 
bars and the higher yield obtainable 
on the steel in other forms being con- 
tributing factors. 


Record Breaking Month 


Pittsburgh, April 4—March proved 
to be another record-breaking month 
for most manufacturers of steel sheets 
in western Pennsylvania. Specifica- 
tions involved tremendous tonnages 
and mill shipments climbed to unpre- 
cedented high levels with the more 
important sheet makers. Prices con- 
tinue to harden as the market broad- 
ens. No trace of sales of bessemer 
black sheets at less than 2.90c for No. 
28 gage can be found and bessemer 
blue annealed sheets are commanding 
3c and above for No. 10 gage. Owing 
to the fact that some of the larger 
mills on March 1 revised their differ- 
entials for black sheets, the market 
in this district continues to show 
some signs of irregularity, but there 
is no indication of any weakness. 


Tin Plate Output Curtailed 


Pittsburgh, April 4.— Tremendous 
pressure for steel has made it im- 
possible for many manufacturers of 
sheets and tin plate to operate mills 
at desired capacities. Many tin plate 
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plants frequently have had to close 
down in part because of irregularity 
and uncertainty of sheet bar ship- 
ments. Despite unprecedented de- 
mand for material, many mills are 
operating at only 90 per cent of 
theoretical capacity, but it is estimated 
that the production of tin plates the 
first quarter of 1915 was of record 
proportions. While new buying is 
not active, yet mills have experienced 
no difficulty in obtaining 4,50c, base, 
and quotations as high as 5c, base, 
are reported in isolated instances. 





Pipe Bormaid 


Is Very Heavy—High Quotations on 
Oil Country Goods 


Pittsburgh, April 4.—As briefly re- 
ported last week, all makers of iron 
and steel pipe put up prices from 
$2 to $4 a ton. At least one manu- 
facturer is quoting oil country goods 
at $4 a ton above generally prevailing 
quotations and mills in a _ position 
to meet specifications for prompt ship- 
ment are enjoying attractive  pre- 
miums. Generally, manufacturers are 
not attempting to book additional 
tonnage at prevailing prices, which 
are low compared with those existing 
for other products. Inquiries are be- 
ing scrutinized more ciely than ever 
and most mills are refusing to con- 
sider demands of new customers. 

Demand for iron ani steel boiler 
tubes is very heavy and most mills 
are selling material at prices from $2 
to $6 a ton above those adopted 
March 29. 


Strip Steel 


Is Being Sold for Last Half at Ad- 
vance of $5 Per Ton 


Pittsburgh, April 4.—Manufacturers 


of cold rolled strip steel products last 


week opened books for shipment the 
second half of the year, and consid- 
erable tonnage has been sold at 6c 
and above, or $5 a ton above the 
previously prevailing t.inimum price. 
All strip steel makers now are quoting 
revised extras, adopted March 15 by 
the American Institute of Cold Rolled 
Strip Steel Manufucturers. 


Contracts for Plate Mill 

Chicago, April 4—The National 
Stamping & Enameling Co., Granite 
City, Ill., advises it has placed con- 
tracts for a 90-inch plate mill with 
the MacIntosh-Hemphill Co., and ex- 
pects to have it in operation within 
four months. This is to be built at 
the Granite City plant and probably 
will increase the production about 
4,000 tons per month. 
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Plates for Lake Boats 


Building of a Number of Bulk Freighters Being Considered 


—High Prices Paid for Early Delivery 


Cleveland, April 4.—The lowest 
prices now quoted on bars and shapes 
is 2.50c, Pittsburgh, and 2.90c on 
plates, but at such prices, delivery is 
not obtainable before the last quarter 
and is doubtful even as to that far 
extended delivery. A  carload of 
plates was sold by an eastern mill at 
3.80c, delivered in Cleveland, for de- 
livery within 60 days. Eastern plate 
mills, which have been quoting 3.75c, 
will not promise delivery before No- 
vember and December of this year. 
Inquiries for car dumpers and coal 
tipples for railroads, requiring about 
2,000 tons of shapes and plates, are 
pending. Some important interests 
are figuring on building a number of 
large lake vessels, but mills are not 
able to promise delivery prior to the 
first quarter of 1917. Local mills are 
quoting from 3.25c to 4c, Pittsburgh, 
on plates for fairly early delivery. 
The maximum prices are obtained 
without difficulty on wide widths, 
which, in some cases, with extras 
added, are sold at over $100 per ton. 
No. 10 black sheets are quoted at 
3.45c, Pittsburgh, by a Cleveland mill. 


Continue Scarce 


Chicago, April 4—Consumers of 
steel plates are put to their wit’s ends 
to find material. Not only are mills 
unable to supply sufficient plates 
but warehouse stocks are depleted and 
the prospective buyer finds it almost 
impossible to obtain what he needs. 
Car buying is restricted by the ina- 
bility of builders to cover their re- 
quirements for delivery before next 
year and other users are much trou- 
bled at the situation. The nominal 
quotation for plates for delivery next 
year is 2.79c, Chicago mill, and prem- 
iums for prompt delivery bring the 
price far above 3c. 


Steel Plates Strong 


Pittsburgh, April 4—Leading manu- 
facturers of steel plates continue to 
offer material at prices prevailing the 
last 10 days of March, but quotations 
may be withdrawn April 10. Because 
of the fact that scarcely any manufac- 
turers are able to promise deliveries 
until the early part of 1917, it is in- 
creasingly difficult to quote the market 


accurately. Car builders are able to 


buy plates at 2.60c for specific work 
but the rank and file of the trade is 
unable to shade 2.75c for future ship- 
ment. As high as 3.50c is being paid 





in isolated instances but the bulk of 
the tonnage is being obtained at 
much lower figures. 

New demand for material is not so 
heavy as it was several weeks ago, 
but this is not surprising, inasmuch as 
consumers long since despaired of 
buying material for shipment before 
Dec. 31. Fundamentally, veteran mill 
managers say, the general iron and 
steel market is as strong, if not 
stronger, than ever and the better 
posted market observers confess that 
they are unable to see the end of 
present prosperous conditions. Since 
the turn in the road must come 
eventually, it is natural that some 
people are beginning to think that 
prices of finished material have just 
about reached their zenith. 

The general situation will be im- 
proved greatly when transportation 
facilities are relieved of their present 
congestion. It is extremely difficult 
to ship material to the eastern sea- 
board for export, but domestic de- 
mand now is absorbing what tonnage 
has had to be diverted. Indications 
are that traffic conditions gradually 
will become better, as summer ap- 
proaches. 


Boat Tonnages Large 


Philadelphia, April 4.—New marine 
tonnage coming into the market con- 
tinues heavy. The New York Ship 
Building Co. has taken two additional 
&,500-ton freighters from the Darrow 
Maun Co. Eastern mills recently re- 
ceived 2,500 tons of plates for three 
boats for the United Fruit Co. placed 
with the Harlan & Hollingsworth Cor- 
poration. Some of the eastern plate 
makers are declining any further or- 
ders for boat steel for this year’s de- 
livery. One important eastern mill 
is so heavily filled with orders and 
specifications that it is practically sold 
up for this year except on universal 
plates. It was obliged to reject 15,000 
tons from a regular customer because 
it could not obligate itself on the de- 
liveries wanted. The Pennsylvania 
railroad is reported to have taken some 
further tonnages of plates for repair 
work and the Southern railway is 
out for a small tonnage. 


The Huntington Steel Foundry Co., 
Huntington. Ind., has been incorporat- 
ed with an authorized capital of 
$225,000 to manufacture iron and steel 
castings. The directors are: Edwin 
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B. Ayres, H. E. Rosebrough, J. W. 
Casweli, F. E. Wickenhiser and A. L. 


White. The Commercial Association 
raised $50,000 to purchase stock, and 
A. L. White, of Lima, O., invested 
$50,000 in the company. The plans 
of the company provide that it shall 
engage in business in a few weeks. 


Prompt Ferro 


ls Very Scarce and High Prices’ are 
Being Paid 


New York, April 4.—Recent reports 
of phenomenal prices having been 
paid for spot ferro-manganese, which 
haye been circulated in the trade, have 
been responsible for increased offer- 
ings of odd lots of prompt ferro-man- 
ganese, at from $400 to $425, sea- 
board. These quantities usually have 
been small and have ranged from 10 
to 50 tons. It has not yet been made 
clear just what foundation there is 
for, or what circumstances have sur- 
rounded, the reports that prices great- 
ly in excess of $400, seaboard, have 
been paid for spot. It is certain, 
however, that the early market is tre- 
mendously strong and the supply is 
limited. There has been some further 
selling of ferro-manganese for fourth 
quarter shipment at $200 seaboard, 
and for first half of next year at $175, 
seaboard. Sellers are offering addi- 
tional tonnage at these prices for both 
positions. 

Higher prices are being paid for 
spiegeleisen, both for any delivery 
before July 1, which is confined to 
very few sales, as makers are very 
heavily sold up, and for last half. 
The last-half market now is quoted 
at from $60 to $70, furnace, for 20 
per cent. Further advances in this 
alloy are anticipated. 


Two Carloads at $450 


Philadelphia, April 4—An eastern 
Pennsylvania steel company which is 
making standard ferro-manganese has 
sold two carloads for prompt ship- 
ment at $450, seaboard. A _ report 
from Pittsburgh that this producer 
was the seller of a prompt carload 
stated to have been closed at $1,000, 
is officially denied. 


Alloy Situation Acute 


Pittsburgh, April 4.—The contract 
price of 80 per cent ferro-manganese 
is $175 a ton at the seaboard, but 
no material is available at that fig- 
ure, except for remote delivery. As 
high as $450, seaboard, is being quot- 
ed for nearby shipment. Demand for 
spiegeleisen and ferro-silicon continues 
active, but no change in prices is 
noted. 
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Asks Over $100 for Bars 


Mill Declines Ten Thousand Tons at $85—Shell Steel Not 
Freely Accepted—More Demand for Bar Iron 


Philadelphia, April 4—On a lot of 
10,000 tons of 34-inch and larger 
rounds for last half delivery, an eastern 
maker this week was offered 4.25c, mill, 
by a foreign munition manufacturer. 
The business was declined, because the 
tonnage could not be furnished for the 
delivery wanted. On 9 and 9'%-inch 
forged bars, quotations between 5c and 
6c at the mill recently have been made 
and in another instance, 5-inch afid 
larger rounds were quoted at 5.50c, 
mill. A large tonnage is represented by 
inquiries now in the market for shell 
steel, but makers are not very desirous 
of closing new sales at present. The 
large round market appears to range 
from 4c to 4.50c, mill. Buyers of soft 
steel bars have placed some _ recent 
orders here at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, for 
future delivery, and there have been 
offers to buy at 2.65c, Pittsburgh. Very 
few of the mills will sell openly. 


Bar Milis Busy 


Pittsburgh, April 4.—Pressure for 
steel bars for the manufacture of 
munitions and for domestic work 
is heavy. Buying of rounds for shells 
is not so active as it was several 
months ago, due to the fact that mills 
are unable to meet specifications for 
delivery. An inquiry came out last 
week for 10,000 tons of rounds for 
shipment in 1917 and some buyers 
have expressed a willingness to take 
tonnages the second and third quar- 
ters of next year if deliveries can be 
promised. 

Steel bars are selling at 2.50c and 
above, although the 2.35c price, which 
became general March 13, has _ not 
been withdrawn by all manufacturers 
in the Greater Pittsburgh district. 
However, it would be difficult for the 
average consumer to obtain material 
at that figure. 

iron bars are being held at as high 
as 2.75¢ by some mills in western 
Pennsylvania and no_ evidence of 
sales at less than 2.50c can be found. 
Considerable tonnage is being sold 
to agricultural implement makers, who 
have been buying bar iron to a larger 
extent than usual, because of inability 
to obtain steel bars. 


Crowding the Mills 


Buffalo, April 4—Mills and agencies 
of the Buffalo district report that con- 
sumers are pressing the mills for de- 
liveries on orders placed last fall. 
The matter of deliveries seems to be 


of greater concern at the present time 
than the effort to place additional 
Producers are 
Prices 


orders with the mills. 
being crowded to the limit. 
hold firmly at 2.50c, base, although 
one interest began the week by raising 
its quotations on bars and _ shapes 
to 2.60c. 


Bar Demand Heavy 

Chicago, April 4.—The situation as 
to steel bars is unchanged except 
that demand is increasingly large. 
A nominal quotation of 2.54c, Chi- 
cago mill, for deferred delivery does 
not represent the real market. Large 
producers have nothing to offer for 
this year’s delivery and smaller mak- 
ers are obtaining as high as 3c, Chi- 
cago, for such tonnages as they are 
able to supply. 

Makers of hard steel bars rerolled 
from steel rails find heavy demand 
for their material and some of it is 
going into agricultural implements, 
as makers are finding they can sub- 
stitute in many places with fully as 
good results as would be obtained 
from soft steel. 


Bar Iron in Demand 

Chicago, April 4.—Chicago makers 
of iron bars are quoting 2.35c, Chi- 
cago mill, as the minimum applying 
to second quarter shipments and a 
quotation of 2.50c, Chicago mill, is 
being made for third quarter. Mak- 
ers for the most part do not care to 
take tonnage beyond the middle of 
the year and not much business is 
being done for third quarter. 

Demand for this product continues 
brisk and a large aggregate of orders 
is being placed on books. Some mak- 
ers have sold nearly enough to cover 
their output for second quarter, leav- 
ing a small reserve for prompt busi- 
ness as time passes. 

A feature of the iron business is 
found in an increased use of iron bars 
by agricultural implement makers in 
place of steel, which is difficult to 
obtain. Considerable pressure has 
been exerted by agricultural imple- 
ment makers in the east, Ohio and 
the Pittsburgh district, to obtain sup- 
plies from western mills and some 
tonnages have been sold under these 
circumstances, although this does not 
total high. 

Hoops and Bands Firm 


Pittsburgh, April 4.—Steel hoops 
and bands reflect strength. Most 
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manufacturers are holding hoops at 
2.75c and above and steel bands are 
commanding 2.50c as a minimum. 
Hoops are scarce and it is not unlike- 
ly that prices will be advanced fur- 
ther at an early date. Specifications 
for steel bands are heavy, but new 
inquiries are not sO numerous as pre- 
viously. 
Shafting Higher 

Pittsburgh, April 4—Some manufac- 
turers of cold rolled steel shafting 
now are asking 20 per cent off the 
list for carload tonnages, or $5 a ton 
above the general market. .Consid- 
erable tonnage has been sold on the 
basis of $80 a ton and indications are 
that the list price will prevail shortly. 
Warehouses have been selling ma- 
terial at as high as 20 per cent on the 
list, or $120 a ton. 


Flat Wire 
Has Been Advanced — Also Horse- 
shoes and Toe Calks 

Cleveland, April 4.—The price of 
flat wire, which has become one of 
the very popular products of the 
modern wire mill, has been advanced 
from 4.75c to 5.50c per pound. Other 
advances in wire products are, horse- 
shoes, from $3.75 to $4 per hundred 
pounds, and toe calks from $4.15 to 
$4.65 per hundred pounds. The de- 
mand for all kinds of wire products 
is very active. 

Plain Wire Prices Unchanged 

Pittsburgh, April 4—Contrary to 
general expectations, prices of plain 
wire and wire nails were not ad- 
vanced April 1. Some mills virtually 
have withdrawn from the market and 
others are selling at $2 a ton. above 
quotations adopted under date of 
March 1, when all products were put 
up $2 a ton, a basis of $2.40 a keg for 
nails. It is interesting to note that 
one prominent manufacturer last week 
quietly solicited business after having 
withdrawn from the market several 
weeks ago. 

The congested traffic conditions ex- 
isting in central western and eastern 
territoty have been detrimental to 
the wire industry, making it increas- 
ingly difficult to ship material for 
export. 

Domestic demand readily is absorb- 
ing what export tonnage has had to 
be diverted to the American trade, but 
the time is not far distant when 
manufacturers will be catching up in 
deliveries, unless the traffic situation 
shortly becomes more normal. 








The Standard Bridge & Culvert Co.. 
Terre Haute, Ind., has been dissolved 
as a corporation. 
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Shape Prices Are Firm 


Heavy Specifying Against Contracts—High Bids on Some 


Building Projects Check New Construction 


New York, April 4—Unusual prob- 
lems which now confront the fabri- 
cated shops growing out of the rail- 
road freight embargoes, rendering 
very uncertain the movement of both 
incoming and outgoing shipments and 
shortages of both material and labor, 
are making the acceptance of addi- 
tional work more difficult and unde- 
sirable for these interests, especially 
where fixed deliveries are required. 
The shops are unable to make assur- 
ances of- shipments of completed 
work under present conditions. Buy- 
ers are also in a dilemma whether to 
place orders at stock prices for steel 
and be more certain of the delivery 
or wait upon mill shipments. This is 
especially true regarding small work, 
of which the market shows an active 
inquiry. It is stated fully 75 per cent 
of the new inquiries of this kind ask 
for alternate quotations on both stock 
and mill prices. The market shows a 
fair tonnage of new work, but its 
present uncertainties and high prices 
tend to restrain new undertakings. 
Plain material prices are exceedingly 
strong, ranging from 2.45c to 3c, 
Pittsburgh, or 2.619c to 3.169c, New 
York. A sale of 1,000 tons for deliv- 
ery in three to four months was made 
at the inside figure. 


Fabricated on Sliding Scale 


Philadelphia, April 4—Some impor- 
tant users of structural shapes with 
contracts with eastern Pennsylvania 
mills for the second and third quar- 
ters, already have specified practically 
in full these commitments, in order 
to assure themselves of the deliv- 
eries. Certain eastern fabricators re- 
port better delivery promises by some 
of the mills and interpret this devel- 
opment as an indication that prices 
have about reached their height. 
There are no signs of easiness in the 
general situation and prices are firmly 
established at 2.50c to 3c, Pittsburgh, 
or while new tonnage is liberal. One 
maker asks 3.50c for shapes. A new 
construction proposition which will 
require upwards of 5,000 tons is pend- 
ing here quietly. Fabricated prices 
are very high, and $100 to $110, 
erected, is being obtained on ordinary 
work for prompt shipment. As the 
delivery extends, the price is lowered. 


Takes Over Large Plant 


Pittsburgh, April 4—By far the 
most important feature of the mar- 


ket this week is the purchase of the 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. properties by 
the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Riter-Conley company builds blast 
furnaces, oil tanks and engages in a 
diversified line of plate work. It is 
likely that this plant will turn out 
heavy tonnages of construction ma- 
terial for by-product coke oven pur- 
poses. The acquisition of the Riter- 
Conley works gives the McClintic- 
Marshall company an annual capacity 
of 275,000 tons, an increase of 75,000 
tons, 

Structural shapes are being held at 
2.50c by leading makers for future 
delivery, although the 2.35¢ figure, 
adopted March 13, has not been of- 
ficially withdrawn, and car builders 
continue to obtain tonnage at that 
price. Structural shapes are com- 
manding as high as 3c for rather 
prompt shipment. 


Bids Too High 


Buffalo, April 4.—The high cost of 
structural material, particularly where 
figured in connection with proposed 
public undertakings, such as the erec- 
tion of schools, hospitals and other 
public buildings, has brought bids 
far in excess of the estimates and 
appropriations. This situation is being 
met in a number of cases by having 
bids readvertised for reinforced con- 
crete construction. These changes 
will add to the increasing demand for 


bar material, 


New Cleveland Hotels 


Cleveland, April 4.— Official an- 
nouncement has been made that fi- 
nancing has been completed for the 
erection of the new hotel on the site 
of the old Forest City House and 
that it has been decided to call it the 
Hotel Cleveland. As heretofore an- 
nounced, the American -Bridge Co. 
will furnish the steel. The structure 
will cost about $3,000,000. It will be 
erected by the Terminal Hotels Co., 
a subsidiary of the Terminal Proper- 
ties Co., one of the holding compan- 
ies of the Cleveland & Youngstown 
Terminal project. The Crowell-Lun- 
doff-Little Co. has been awarded the 
general contract. George N. King, 
architect, Permanent building, Cleve- 
land, has prepared plans for another 
Public Square hotel, 20 x 120 feet, 
immediately south of the old Forest 
City House site, to be built by Louis 
Maxa. The steel for new Masonic 
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Temple, to be built on Euclid avenue 
near Forty-third street, has been 
awarded to the Van Dorn Iron 
Works. It will require 1,000 tons of 
steel, of which 400 tons will be Beth- 
lehem sections, 


Shape Demand Increasing 


Chicago, April 4—In spite of ex- 
tremely high prices for fabricating 
material, spring building is bringing 
out large inquiries for shapes and 
other structural forms. Where fab- 
ricating material formerly sold for 
$40 per ton, builders now must pay 
$75 to $80 per ton, the major part 
of the increase being in the cost of 
the material. Contracts recently Tet 
in the west are for tonnages under 
700 each and in addition to these let- 
tings a large aggregate of small busi- 
ness is being taken. This includes 
material for apartment houses, small 
business blocks and railroad specifi- 
cations on small bridges. It is noted 
that not many large mercantile build- 
ings and business blocks are being 
coniracted at present, as the invest- 
ment at present prices is too large 
to warrant erection. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Masonic Temple, Cleveland, 600 tons stan- 
dard sections and 400 tons Bethichem sections, 
to the Van Dorn Iron Works. 

Extension of plant of Warren Foundry & 
Machine Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., 400 tons to 
the Belmont Iron Works. 

Y. W. C. A. building at Baltimore, M4., 
600 tons, to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Extension to the plant of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Erie, Pa., 400 tons, to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Bridge work for the Pennsylvania Lines 
West, 500 tons, to the American Bridge Co. 

Bridge work for the Pennsylvania Lines 
West, 700 tons, to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, ore dock, 800 
tons threaded rods and bolts, contract to Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt. Co.; steel to Carnegie 
Steel Co. 

Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co., 
5,500 tons 100 pounds rails, contract to Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. 

Gorgens building, Oakland, Cal., 675 tons, 
to California Steel Co. 

City of Portland, Oregon, auditorium build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon, 607 tons, to North- 
west Steel Co. 

Great Western Power Co., substation build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal., 303 tons, to Pacific 
Rolling Mill. 

Sheridan Hall for Fort Haynes Normal 
school, Ft. Haynes, Kansas, 234 tons, 

Eleventh Church of Christ. Scientist, Logan 
Blvd. and Mozart street, Chicago, 202 tons, 
to North Works Illinois Steel Co. 

Two buildings, Rochester, N. Y., for the 
United Gas Improvement Co., 8£0 tons, to the 
Relmont Iron Works. 

Cathedral telephone exchange, New York 
City, 750 tons, to the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Depew Place viaduct for New York Central 
lines, New York City, 175 tons, to Milliken 


sros. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Bridge in New York State for New York 
department of highway bridges, New York 
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City, 750 tons, bids being taken. 
Extension to plant of Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Easton, Pa., 300 to 400 tons, bids taken, 
Building for Franklin Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, plans about to be issued. 
High school, Camden,-N. J., 
taken, 
Erecting machine-shop for the Seaboard Air 
Howells, Ga., being 


300 tons, bids 


lind at 250 tons, bids 


taken. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


the Chicago District 
Been Advanced 


Chicago, April 4.—An advance of 
$1 per ton on cast iron pipe is an- 
nounced in the Chicago market. This 
makes the price of 4-inch pipe $33.50 
to $34, Chicago, and 6-inch and larger 
$30.50 to $31. Light weight water 
and gas pipe is $1 per ton higher 
than these figures. The advance is 
made on account of the high price 
of pig i previous advances not 


Have 


Prices in 


iron, 
having kept pace with the rise of raw 
material. 


Demand for pipe from cities for 
their year’s extensions continues to 
be light and practically nothing is 


now before the trade. A fair tonnage 
is being disposed of continually with- 
out bids. Small simply ask 
quotations and buy without a formal 


users 


letting. 

Demand for specialties is excellent 
and runs to censiderable tonnages. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has been awarded 
11,000 tons of high pressure pipe at 
Cincinnati, O. 

Uruguay Buys Material 

New York, April 3. — Effective co- 
operation between American banking in- 
terests and manufacturers, is shown by 
the placing in this country of approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of cast iron pipe for 
aqueduct construction in Uruguay, 
South America. This proposition is be- 
ing financed by one of the leading New 
York banks and under the terms of this 
transaction, the cast iron pipe and other 
supplies were required to be purchased 
in this country. Either the American 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. or the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. will furnish the pipe. Eastern 
cast iron pipe makers have put 
force another advance of $1 a ton, list- 
ing 4’s at $3.50, New York, or $32, east- 
ern Pennsylvania foundry; 6 and 8’s at 
$30.50, New York; 10 to 20’s at $30, 
New York, and 24’s and larger at $29.50, 


into 


New York. These prices all apply to 
class B pipe. Class A is $1 higher. 
New business shows fair activity, es- 


pecially in private buying. Buying by 
some municipalities continue -moderate 
_and is still subject to the interference of 
freight embargoes. R. D. Wood & Co. 


has taken 1,500 tons for Hartford, 
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Conn., at $31.70, delivered, for the 6 and 
8's; $30.30 for the 10 and 12’s; $30 for 
the 16 and 20’s and $59.80 for the special 
castings. The same maker took 100 
tons of 6’s for Beverly, Mass., at $30; 
125 tons for Harrisburg, Pa., at $29.40, 
delivered, for the 6 and &’s and $28.98, 
for the 10’s; and 500 tons of 24 and 30’s 
for Cuba. The United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Fotindry Co. will receive 2,425 
tons of 4 to 30’s for Niagara Falls. A 


contractors letting, April 7, of New 
York City requirements, involves 625 
tons of 6 to 30’s. Panama is taking 


bids on 200 tons of 6 to 12’s and sev- 
eral inquiries of 100 to 200 tons each 
of 4 to 10's for Cuba are pending, 
which are thought to represent a feel- 
ing-out of the market pending the buy- 
ing of wood tonnage requirements for 
Havana. 


More Interest Shown 


Birmingham, April 4.—Manufacturers 
of cast iron pipe report that during the 
week some more interest was manifested 
in the way of inquiries, and that a 
healthier tone obtained in every way. 
Some substantial sales were made by the 
the district, but 


producing interests of 


no unusual “keenness” has been mani- 
fested for several weeks past. With 
the upward tendency of the pig iron 


market, it is thought that a better de- 
mand may be looked for in the imme- 
diate future. Building and municipal 
interests in general apparently have not 
yet become reconciled to the fact that 
high prices are with us for an indefinite 


period. 


Billet Sales 


Are Not Frequent Owing to Sold up 
Condition of Mills 


Youngstown, April 4. — With pro- 
sold up for at least several 
months in advance, the sales of semi- 
finished material for early delivery are 
infrequent. Some _ sheet 
during the past week 
for delivery before the end of the 
second quarter. These sales were made 
at from $45 to $46, and there is no ques- 


ducers 


increasingly 


bars were sold 


tion that the former figure represents 
the minimum on _ prompt shipment. 
These tonnages were taken by sheet 


mills whose bar banks are depleted to a 
point where their contract obligations 
will permit capacity 
through this without 

mentary purchases. Additional 
tracts were drawn up during the week 
on third quarter sheet bars and more 
than half of the tonnage consumed in 
this district has now been placed. Just 
what proportion of the unplaced ton- 
nage will be taken by the mills, is dif- 
ficult to estimate. Tonnages to outside 
interests can be disposed of at more 


operations 
stipple- 


not 
quarter, 
con- 
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attractive figures, while some mills are 
fearful that the ferro-manganese situ- 
ation may not permit the production of 
maximum tonnages of open hearth stock 
during the third quarter. 


Rolling billets are inactive, as mills 
are sold up. Fancy prices continue to 
come out for off-heat and discard stock. 
Discards command from $35 to $45, 


while off-heat material is bringing from 
$45 to $60, depending upon ‘its analysis. 
This latter material is all being made 
to foreign specifications and has already 


been cropped when rejected so_ that 
stock offered for sale is _ practically 
forging billet quality. The rejections 


are made usually for failing to meet the 
permissible limits on carbon. The off- 
heats having too low carbon are bring- 
ing the highest prices. 

Some buyers have endeavored to se- 
cure options on any quantity of forging 
billets that the mills may be in a posi- 
tion to sell at any time in the near 
future. Some offers of from $65 to $70 
were made but it is understood that no 
business has been closed. 


Semi-Finished Strong 


Pittsburgh, April 4.—Pressure for 
semi-finished steel products is de- 
cidedly heavy and manufacturers are 
being pushed as never before to meet 
the insistent demands of consumers, 
many of whom have found it neces- 
sary to curtail production because of 
inability to obtain necessary steel re- 
quirements. 

3illets and sheet bars for nearby 
delivery are selling at $45 a ton and 
some sales have been made at as 
high as $50 a ton at the mill. On 
the other hand, some manufacturers 
who contract for quarterly periods 
were able to cover second quarter 
needs at considerably less than the 
prevailing prices. Comparatively high 
prices are being paid for~ discarded 
billets rolled for the manufacture of 
war material. 


Even Misfits High 


Philadelphia, April 4.—Misfit lots of 
open hearth blooms have been sold in 
this district the past week by a western 
maker at $55, mill. This class of ma- 
terial is bringing from $50 upward and 
buyers seem glad to get it at any figure. 
An _ eastern munition 
maker is offering shrapnel bar discards 
for rerolling at $52, sillet prices 
are exceedingly strong with very little 
material being Rerolling re- 
mains from $50 to $55, eastern mill, and 
mill. 


Pennsylvania 
mill. 


offered. 


forging from $65 to $75, 


Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., New York, 
office in room 
street. The company 
maintain its show- 





are about to open an 
1010, 90 West 
will continue to 
room in the same building. 














Pig lron Output Sets New Record 


Production in March is Largest on Record—Steel Works Furnaces Make Gains 
—Highest Number of Active Stacks in 8% Years 


ITH the largest number of 
blast furnaces in blast of 
any month in the last eight 


and a half years, March allied itself 
with the rapidly growing file of 
months which mark stepping stones 
in the setting of new production rec- 
ords. The number of active stacks 
on March 31 was 315, and one must 
go back to Sept. 30, 1907, to find a 
comparable date. 

The newest record for monthly out- 
put of coke and anthracite pig iron 
was set in March at 3,326,879 tons. 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 
1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 


Jan. . 102,319 51,323 60,624 89,929 66,220 
Feb. . 106,157 59,521 67,450 92,095 72,372 
Mar. . 107.319 66,009 75.534 89,123 77,791 
Apr. . ....++- 70,484 75,383 91,812 79,254 
May . ....... 72,747 67,646 90,865 80,753 
June ........ 78,998 63,486 87,229 81,125 
July « vesccce:, Saeer 63,075 82,528 27,000 
Aug. ......-.- 89,510 64,403 81,839 80,650 
Sept. . ....... 94,478 62,757 83,137 81,482 
Oct. « «eeeees 100,656 57,007 81,933 86,569 
Nov. . ......- 101,174 50,042 74,322 87,985 
Dec. . ...-... 103,278 48,236 63,746 89,590 
Av’r’ge 105,245 81,022 62,934 83,980 80,124 





December relinquishes the honor after 
having held it for three months at 
3,201,605 tons. The March produc- 
tion thus exceeded any previous month 
by 125,000 tons, or one-eighth million 
tons. The record is all the more re- 
markable in view of unsatisfactory 
weather conditions during March, and 
more particularly in the face of the 
hard campaigning that most of the 
stacks have seen during the past year. 

The output last month exceeded that 
of the previous month by 248,331 tons, 
the production in February being 3,078,- 
548 tons. The gain in the average daily 


output was less however, due to the 
fewer days in February. The average 
output in March was 107,319 tons, 
against 106,157 tons in February, a gain 
of 1,162 tons. A new record is thus 
established for average daily produc- 
tion, February holding the title for just 
one month. 

The iron and steel industry owes a 
great debt to the men, whose researches 
and studies during recent years, have 
brought about advances in the blast fur- 
nace practice. The extent of this obli- 
gation is realized by comparing produc- 
tion figures for October, 1907, when 314 
stacks were active, and last month when 
315 were in blast. The production in 
the earlier period was 2,359,690 tons, 
against 3,326,879 tons last month, a dif- 
ference of practically 1,000,000 tons, or 
about 45 per cent. While much of this 
gain reflects merely the increase in 
furnace capacities, the bulk of the credit 
must go to the men who have not only 
made these larger furnaces possible but 
have brought about big increases in the 
output of old stacks. 

The gain was made largely by the 
steel works or non-merchant furnaces. 
The output of non-merchant iron in 
March was 2,408,759 tons compared 
with 2,208,155 tons in February, a gain 
of 200,604 tons. The average daily 
production of the steel works fur- 
naces in March was 77,702 tons against 
76,143 tons in February, a gain of 
1559 tons. The merchant furnaces 
produced 886,703 tons in March against 
841,080 tons in February, a gain of 
45,623 tons. This gain, however, re- 




















: MARCH PIG IRON 
No. of No, in blast last Total cr 
stacks. day of month. tonnage made Totals 
St ites Mar. Feb. Merchant. Non-Merchant Mar. Feb. 
e dS ate 55 3 5 5 3,27 301 1,304,483 

Pennsylvaniz SG la te 4. ee 130 131 256,025 1,148,276 1,404,301 ,30 
ie - 645% one, ees 74 64 63 198,405 524,412 722,817 672,248 
MIADOMER cow ccccincsers 45 7 27 159,361 76,124 235,485 226,594 
Virginia sc ahi pes J ‘ 9 35,226 Pa rae 35,226 34,289 
New York 26 2 20 87,681 117,791 205,472 192,709 
Wew Jersey «.cccncevess 6 . Riess B, Perey es : tah 
Hilinois OARS 6 3 23 56,791 288,177 344,968 298,819 
Colorado 6 4 
Indiana .... veces I 10 9 35,616 204,126 239,742 221,702 
Maryland . a aeie haus 4 4 A 
ree To 6 5 5 
Kentucky re 7 4 3} 
West Virginia .. 4 3 3 38.178 6.521 64.699 60.808 
Tennessee . iF A= oe 18 x 8 
WOSMIMMTON cccecescce 1 0 0) 
Georgia 0 0) 
Texas ; . 3 0 0} a hae 
Minnesota ....0%.+. 3 3 3} 19,420 23,332 42,752 37 ,583 
Michigan ...... ers 3 1 1 
BONEN. seiviivesss is 1 0 0} 

Spiegel—All states... 12,665 8,219 

Ferro—All states.... 18,752 21,094 

pe Peer eer 422 315 312 886,703 2,408,759 3,326,879 3,078,548 





sulted entirely from the additional 
number of days in March, as the aver- 
age daily output of merchant iron 
shows a loss last month. The average 
output per day of the merchant fur- 
naces in March was 28,603 tons, and 
in February 29,003 tons, a loss last 
month of exactly 400 tons. 

The net gain in active stacks, com- 
paring the last days of March and 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION, 
1916, 1915. 1914, 


January ..... 3,171,878 1,591,024 1,879,336 
February .... 3,078,548 1,666,592 1,888,607 
eee pees 3,326,879 2,046,280 2,341,551 
OGG. . awldcke™ 06 Gtk tens 2,114,518 2,261,501 
NEO ES ig RES SOS 6 2,255,157 2,097,019 
JUNG wid eeoes 1 61ceee 2,369,932 1,904,56 
ry oe: 2. weerewee 12,043,503 12,372,580 
FIN... waseden 6 ieee 2,563,311 1,955,324 
August 6 cccdi ccccctwes 2,774,825 1,996,483 
ee Een 2,834,342 1, 1 
October 3,120,340 1,767,227 
Nevember is... “denutbiad 3,035,235 1,501,269 
SecGen? = 4ka netic das 3,201,605 1,495,325 
TOG Ga THe. scteae es 17,529,658 10,598,346 





Grand total 9,577,305 29,573,161 22,970,926 


February, was three. Again, this gain 
was made by the steel works furnaces, 
four of which blew in, while one blew 
out. Of the merchant furnaces, two 
blew in and two blew out. In total 
the 315 active stacks compare with 
312 on the last day of February. 

The production of ferro in March 
was 18,752 tons against 21,094 tons in 
February, a loss of 2,342 tons. The 
output of spiegel last month was 12,- 
665, compared with 8,219 tons in Feb- 
ruary, a gain of 4,446 tons. 

The merchant furnaces blown in 
were: One Watts, Virginia Iron, Coal 
& Coke Co., and Colebrook No, 2, 
March 7. Those blown out were Key- 
stone, Reading Iron Co., and Anna, 
Struthers Furnace Co., March 29, This 
last furnace will be relined and re- 
paired, probably resuming operations 
about June 15. 

The steel works furnaces blown in 
were Minnequa “B”, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., March 2; Gary No, 8, 
March 27; one Mingo and Steuben- 
ville, Carnegie Steel Co. One Donora, 
American Steel & Wire Co., was 
blown out. 





Charles Warren Bassett, who estab- 
lished the electrical wire department 
of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co., 
in Worcester, Mass., now the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., died at his 
home there March 31, from heart dis- 
ease, aged 72 years. He retired from 
the company in January, 1915, on ac- 
count of ill health, Up to that time 
he was at the head of the department. 


i 
{ 
: 
| 
} 
| 
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Huge Orders for Rails 


Very Heavy Tonnage Booked During the Month— 
Transit Lines Are in the Market 


New York, April 4.—Total orders for 
rails officially closed and reported dur- 
ing March, were the largest of any 
month in a number of years, and ag- 
gregated about 800,000 tons. It is 


doubtful whether any single month ever 


has developed so huge a tonnage of 
new rail business. Some further good- 
sized tonnages for 1917 delivery have 


been placed by various roads during the 
past week. The Union Pacific has given 
10,000 tons additional to the Illinois 
Steel Co., making its total purchase 25,- 
000 tons. The Erie has placed 12,000 
tons with the Lackawanna Steel Co. and 
other independents, in addition to its 
recent order of 28,000 tons to Steel Cor- 
poration mills. The New York, On- 
tario & Western has divided 4,000 tons 
between the Lackawanna Steel Co. and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Buffalo, 


Rochester & Pittsburgh has placed 10,- 


000 to 15,000 tons with independent 
mills. A western road is inquiring for 
25,000 tons. Transit lines in this city 
are in the market;. the New York 
Municipal railways for 8,800 tons of 
150-pound contact rails; the Rapid 


Transit Development Co. for 1,000 tons 
of 80-pound rails and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. for 3,400 tons of 150- 
pound contact rails. A report that the 
New York Central lines have added to 
their recent purchases of 140,000 tons, is 


without foundation. 


Inquiry for Rails. 


The Wabash is in the market for 
14,000 tons of rails and the Texas Pa- 
cific for 10,000 tons. The New Haven 


now has formally inquired for 20,000 


tons. The total purchases of the 
Seaboard Air Line to date are 15,000 
tons, with 20,000 to 30,000 tons still 


under consideration. A southern road 
has placed 3,500 tons with an eastern 
mill. ; 

The Norfolk & Western is inquir- 
ing for 10,000 kegs of spikes for first 
half of next year, and it is unlikely 
that sellers will ahead. 
Other roads which have inquired for 
track bolts decided, 
the high quoted, 
this time. 


quote so far 
spikes and have 
in view of prices 


not to buy at 


Light Rails Advanced 


April 4—The Carnegie 
April 1, advanced its 
bessemer and open 
ton to 2.10c for 
weighing from 25 to 40 
The price schedule for light 


Pittsburgh, 
Steel Co., on 
prices of light 
hearth rails $5 a 
sections 
pounds, 


rails follows: 25 to 40 pounds, 2.10c; 
16 to 20 pounds, 2.15c; 12 to 14 
pounds, 2.20¢; 8 to 10 pounds, 2.25c 
for carload lots. These figures are $8 
a ton above previously published 
prices, and represent an advance of 
$17 a ton above the market 12 months 
ago. 

Standard railroad spikes are being 
held at 2.75c by most manufacturers 
in the Greater Pittsburgh district, 
although some trace of sales at 2.65c 
Demand for spikes is active, 
buying of consequence 


is found. 
but no 
is reported. 


new 


Rail Buying Continues 


Chicago, April 4.—Demand for stand- 
ard steel rails continues although not 
quite at the rate fortnight 
ago. The Rock Island railroad 
taken 40,000 tons, subject to confirma- 
tion by the court in charge of the re- 


noted a 
has 


ceivership, and the Northern Pacific 
and Soo line each has an inquiry for 
15,000 tons. 

Other: sales have been made of 
small tonnages to an aggregate of 
about 60,000 tons during the past 
week. The inquiry of the Pennsyl- 


vania railroad has not yet been placed. 


Inquiry for Cars 


Chicago, April 4—The Wabash rail- 
road has issued an inquiry for 1,000 
box cars, and the Missouri Pacific 
railroad is inquiring for 1,000 ballast 
gondola car with 


cars, a modified 


drop bottom. 
Locomotive Buying 


The Minneapolis & St. 
road has placed 10 six-wheel switching, 
and the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville railway three Santa Fe and three 
with the 


Louis rail- 


Pacific type locomotives 


American Locomotive Co. 


The twenty-first annual convention of 


the National Association Of Manufac- 
turers will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel on May 15, 16 and 17. 


patent re- 
prevention, 


export trade, 


accident 


Promotion of 
form, immigration, 
fire prevention and industrial education 
will be among the subjects discussed. 
The American Rotary Valve Co., 
Anderson, Ind. has announced a 
change of name to the Arvac Mfg. 
Co. Officers state that the company 
has discontinued the manufacture of 
its former product and that the com- 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 
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will devote its attention to the 


pany 
manufacture of a universal joint and 
other parts for automobiles. The 
word “Arvac” was coined out of let- 


ters in the former name of the com- 
pany, whose main factory and general 
offices are located at Atiderson. 


Coke Buying 
Is Somewhat Irregular—Many Cleveland 
Foundries Contract 


Pittsburgh, April 4—The market for 
Connellsville furnace coke for prompt 


delivery is irregular and _ uncertain 
and sales are being made at com- 
paratively low figures. Considerable 


tonnage has been sold at $3, ovens, 
and reports of that figure being shad- 
ed are heard frequently. The market 
for contract 48-hour fuel is firmly 
maintained at a range from $3 to 
$3.25, ovens, although consumers have 
not had to pay above $3, ovens, for 


requirements the remainder of the 
year. Demand for foundry fuel is 
heavy and prices are firm, One im- 
portant seller of 72-hour coke has 
withdrawn from the market for ship- 
ment before July 1, 1917. 

Delays in the completion of by- 


product coke oven plants in the cen- 
tral west have tended to strengthen 
the future situation for blast furnace 
fuel. One Youngstown interest, which 
had expected to complete a battery 
of by-product ovens by April 1, has 
had to cover second quarter coke re- 
quirements. A blast fur- 
nace interest in the Greater Chicago 
district, which had been operating on 
by-product fuel, has closed for about 
10,000 month of Connellsville 
coke, apparently being unable to ob- 
tain by-product fuel. 

The Connellsville Courier, for the 
week ending March 25, says produc- 
tion of coke in the upper and lower 
Connellsville regions, was 459,468 tons, 
26,779 compared 


prominent 


tons a 


an increase of tons 


with the week previous. 
Heavy Contracting 


April 4—There has been 
movement in 


Cleveland, 


a very heavy buying 


coke in the Cleveland district during 


the past week. Many foundries have 
contracted for the year beginning 
July 1, 1916, the usual quotation be- 


ing $3.50, ovens. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 

Pittsburgh, April 4—Specifications 
for nuts, bolts and rivets continue to 
come out in heavy volume and some 
manufacturers. are obtaining premium 
prices for prompt shipment. No 
formal change in quotations has been 


made this week. 
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Prices of Scrap 


Heavy Melting Steel and Axles Eagerly 
Sought for Export 


Philadelphia, April 4. — Price move- 
ments in iron and steel scrap in this 
territory are upward and a number of 
grades are up 25 to 50 cents. Several 
mills and various brokers are offering 
$18, delivered, for heavy melting steel, 
but sellers of tonnages at this figure are 
shy. Steel axles are in strong demand 
for rerolling purposes in both the do- 
mestic and export markets. For export, 
this grade has been sold at $29, New 
York. No. 1 railroad wrought also is a 
strong feature. Low phosphorus was 
sold here this week at $23, delivered. 
New business is of fair propositions and 


the tendency is towards increased 
volume. 
Still is Spotted 
New York, April 4.—Fair activity 


is being maintained in the old material 
market in this but trading 
still is spotted and prices largely are 
stationary. Pittsburgh is not buying 
heavy melting steel in the east as free- 
ly as previously and some speculative 
purchases which were made by brok- 
ers for that market have been divert- 
ed to eastern Pennsylvania at some 
loss. The eastern Pennsylvania works 
are not offering over $18, delivered, for 
steel and some of the largest buyers 
have been cutting down their scrap 
requirements through extensive follow- 
ing of the duplex process. The Johns- 
town embargo has interfered with 
shipments of borings turnings 
though some of these orders for the 
Cambria Steel Co. have been taken 
in by affiliated consumers in eastern 


district, 


and 


Pennsylvania. Heavy cast and rail- 
road wrought are strong. 
Quiet at Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, April 4—The market 


for old materials in the Greater Pifts- 
burgh district is comparatively quiet, 
although prices show no important 
change in position. Specifications for 
heavy melting steel are coming out 
in good volume and demand for other 
grades is active. Steel works fur- 
naces continue to buy rather heavy 
being used to increase the melt of 
tonnages of turnings and _ borings, 
iron. 


Activity Declines 


Buffalo, April 4—Dealers of the Buf- 
falo district report that the pronounced 
activity in heavy melting steel and other 
lines noted a week ago, has fallen off to 
a nominal volume of trading, but with 
no changes in price schedules. The 
yards of the district are confident of an 
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early resumption of activity and they are 
consequently making no concessions at 
this time in order to secure new busi- 
ness. Prices are being held firm in all 
of the lines. 


Cleveland Market Stationary 


Cleveland, April 4—The Cleveland 
scrap market is devoid of activity 
so far as the mills are concérned. 
There has been little purchasing 
through users of old saaterial and 
such stock as is changing hands has 
been between dealers. Contrary opin- 
ions are expressed as to the imme- 
diate future of the local market, some 
yard owners, whose stocks have been 
materially depleted in the past 90 
days, feel that the present figures will 
not obtain, owing to the scarcity of 
stock, while other interests maintain 
that a correspondingly revision down- 
ward is due, citing as an example 
that mills are refusing to buy except 
at shaded prices and that stock in 


yards at the mills is heavy. Just 
what may be expected from this mar- 
ket is difficult to conjecture. Heavy 
melting steel is quoted at $17 to 
$17.25, gross tons, Cleveland. 
Chicago Scrap Quiet 
Chicago, April 4—Scrap iron and 


steel in the Chicago market is com- 
paratively quiet with little buying and 
quotations unchanged. Recent buying 
of heavy melting steel has ceased and 
brokers who sold short are covering 
their sales, which has some tendency 
to exert a bearish influence. 
Railroad offerings indicate that some 
accumulation has been practiced and 
that scrap is coming out that has been 
hoarded for some time. The Chicago 
& North-Western railroad offers 3,375 
tons, the Wabash railroad 7,770 tons 
and the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
almost. 30,000 tons. In the Wabash 
list is 250 tons of No. 1 wrought and 
640 tons of arch bars and transoms. 
In the Baltimore & Ohio list are 8,000 
tons of No. 1 steel rails, 3,000 tons 
of No. 1 wrought, 2,000 tons of No. 2 
wrought and 4,000 tons of steel from 


destroyed car bodies. 


Market Slow 


Cincinnati, April 4—The scrap mar- 
ket is moving along in an even manner 
with very little change from last week. 
Buying is mostly for prompt delivery 
and to fill in between shipments on old 
contracts. Rolling mills show no tend- 
ency to come back into the market, af- 
ter having bought heavy tonnages dur- 


ing March. Heavy melting steel is 
quoted at from $1425 to $14.75 per 
gross ton, machine shop turnings at 


from $7.25 to $7.75 per net ton, and 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 
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No. 1 machine cast at from $11.75 to 
$12.25 per net ton. 


Continue to Improve 


Birmingham, April 4.—Conditions in 
the old material market continue to im- 
prove each week. Prices are very strong 
with tendency towards an immediate ad- 
vance. Total sales during the week 
demonstrated the fact that the low priced 
pig iron is fast disappearing from’ the 
yards of manufacturers. Some good 
sales of miscellaneous steel scrap were 
made. Heavy and No. 1 machinery cast 
scrap find ready sale. Dealers’ continue 
to purchase and stock all available ma- 
terial. 


& Tin Plate Plant 
Will Be Three Times Size Planned 
By Baltimore Company 


Sheets and tin plate are new prod- 
ucts to be added to the manufactured 
lines of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration under the acquisition by the 
latter of the Baltimore Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., recently organized to build 
a sheet and tin plate plamt at Balti- 
more. The Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration will pay par for the $1,500,000 
in preferred stock of the company 
which was underwritten at 97, so that 
a considerable profit is realized by 
the organizers in this transaction. 
The Bethlehem company will now 
proceed with the erection at Spar- 
rows Point, or at some other location 
in the Baltimore district, of a sheet 
and tin plate works with a capacity 
of* about three times that originally 
planned by the Baltimore company. 
The exact lecation has not yet been 
determined. It is understood that 
Mr. Schwab and his associates, since 
their recent purchase of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. have had in mind 
the erection of sheet and tin plate 
mills in the Baltimore district and 
that this determination lead finally to 
the purchase of the Baitimore Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. J. M. Jones, form- 
erly general manager of the Massillon 
Rolling Mill Co., who recently was 
elected president and general man- 
ager of the Baltimore Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., will continue as manager 
of the new sheet and tin plate works 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation is de- 
veloping plans for the erection both 
at South Bethlehem and at other 
points of various finishing units in 
materials not at present produced by 
that company. 


The Haskell & Barker Car Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. has changed its 
name to the Michigan City Car Co. 
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Shafting Price 


Warehouse Shows Advance of 
$70 Per Ton in a Year 


Cleveland, April 4.—Shafting is 
now being sold from warehouse at 
the unprecedénted price of list plus 
20 per cent. A year ago, shafting 
was selling at about 2 cents per 
pound for rounds 2 to 3 inches, and 
the price now is 5% cents. 

Cleveland warehouses are doing all 
the business that they can take care 
of in nearly all products. One com- 
pany which has long been in the 
jobbing trade made a record in March 
far above anything that it had ever 
done in any month in its history. It 


From 


is doubtful whether this record will 
be exceeded, owing to the fact that 
stocks are somewhat depleted and 
then the prospect of replenishing 


them is not very encouraging. 


Ore Shipments 


New York, April 3—The embargo on 
shipments. of iron from the Port 
Henry district by the Delaware & Hud- 
son railroad, which was partially lifted 
a few days ago, is expected to be fur- 
ther cleared this For the past 
few days, the Delaware & Hudson rail- 
road has beenaccepting 800 tons daily as 
against 3,000 to 4,000 tons daily before 
Until this modi- 
had been no 


ore 


week. 


the ban was imposed. 
fication there 
shipments from the Port Henry district 
beyond Troy and local points, for two 
the eastern furnaces 
have been in rather difficult straits, in 
view of this interference with their ore 
supply, and it is expected that there will 
be a rush of shipments, when normal 
are Some of the 
furnaces to make up shortages have 
buying lots of local New Jersey 
ores. More difficulty than for many 
years has been experienced with frozen 
ore recently by eastern consumers and 
this has complicated the situation and 
has added to the freight congestion. 


was made, 


weeks. Some of 


conditions restored. 


been 


Honored at Eighty 


Christian Keichler, president and pro- 
prietor of the Keichler Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, celebrated his eightieth birthday 
April 3, by a huge reception to em- 
ployes and business friends which was 
held at the plant of the company at 
Wade and Denman avenues. In the af- 
ternoon, a banquet was served the em- 
ployes and their families, at which Mr. 
Keichler acted as toast master. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mayor George 
Puchta, of Cincinnati, Judge Aaron Mc- 
Niel, and L. A. Burrell: <A silver lov- 
ing cup was presented to Mr. Keichler 
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by his employes. The firm of the 
Keichler Mfg, Co. was organized by 
Mr. Keichler in 1861, to manufacture 


cornice and roofing materials, and he 
has been its active head ever since. At 
present, the firm manufactures sheet 
metal specialties. 


Heads Tool Company 


J. B. Doan, who was elected presi- 
dent of the American Tool Works 
Co., Cincinnati, at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders on March 30, has 
been connected with that company 
for 28 years. Mr. Doan was born in 
1870, and after attending the public 
schools of Cincinnati, was employed 
as office boy in 1888 by the machine 
of Lodge, Davis & Co., 
later became the Amer- 


tool plant 


which firm 


J. B. DOAN 

ican Tool Works Co., and which was 
located on the present site of the 
company. Beginning therefore at the 
very bottom, Mr. Doan worked his 
way by hard and conscientious labor 
from one promotion to another, act- 
ing at various times as time clerk, 
shipping clerk, order clerk, purchas- 
ing agent, correspondent, office man- 


ager, traveling salesman, assistant 
manager, vice president and general 
manager and president. In 1893, at 


which time the name of the company 
was changed to the Lodge & Davis 
Machine Tool Co., Mr. Doan 
made manager of the Chicago office, 
which position he held for five years. 
He then purchased from the company 
the Chicago store and the exclusive 
right to sell its products from Mich- 
igan to the Pacific coast states. To 
this, he organized the 


was 


accomplish 
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firm of J. B. Doan & Co. About that 
time the name of the company was 
again changed to the Davis & Egan 


Machine Tool Co., and later to its 
present name of the American Tool 
Works Co. In 1902 the company in- 


duced Mr. Doan to sell his Chicago 
and return to Cincinnati as 
assistant manager. In 1904 he was 
promoted to vice president and gen- 


company 


eral manager, and given control. of 
the operation of the business and 
plant of the company. He immedi- 


ately remodeled the plant, and re- 
duced the line of machine tools manu- 
factured by this company, which in 
1904 consisted of a large variety, to 
its present line of lathes, planers, 
shapers, and drilling machines. He 
had these redesigned and made mod- 
ern in every detail, and placed the 
plant upon a modern operating basis 


of efficiency. Since 1904 he has been 
the active head of the company, and 
in being elected president, succeeds 


the late Franklin Alter, who died re- 


cently. 


Independents 
Will Probably Follow Rail Price Policy 
of Steel Corporation 
New York, April 5. 


dependent rail makers have not officially 


(By wire.)—In 


indicated what course they will adopt in 


view of the announcement of the Steel 
Corporation not to accept orders after 
May | at present prices. It is generally 
however, that they will* do 


The 


ment is interpreted to mean it does not 


expected, 


likewise. Corporation’s announce- 


care to load up with much more future 


rail tonnage at this time and if rail- 
roads insist on placing orders for de- 
livery after May of next year, they 


must pay for it. 


Car Orders 


Include a Considerable Number | for 

Foreign Buyers 
New York, April 5. (By 

Additional car orders have just been 


wire.) 


placed in this country by foreign 
roads. Orders for 500 gondolas for 
the Paris, Lyons-Mediterranean Line, 


previously referred to, were taken by 


the Pressed Steel Car Co. The state 
railways of France ordered 500 steel 
car bodies of the Standard Steel Car 
Co. and 1,000 of Spanish works at 
Barcelona. Car buying continues 
active. The Reading has placed an- 


other 500 hoppers with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., making its total order 


1,500. 




















Trafhe’s Strangle-Hold on Business 


A SERIOUS congestion of freight with an accompanying shortage of cars has 
effectively throttled the business of the nation down to the capacities of the rail- 
roads. In the extent to which trade has suffered from the traffic situation, no 
industry has been more seriously affected than that of iron and steel manufacture 


REPAREDNESS—that word 
P spirited overnight from Web- 

sterian obscurity to the lips of 
the nation, is no longer pregnant 
with merely military significance. It 
has become a universal slogan in all 
phases of everyday life. It is the by- 
word of industry, and as such, has 
instilled into the minds of American 
business men a_ spirit of alertness, 
which seeks to pry into the future, 
and to determine what precautions 
should be taken today to guard against 
tomorrow’s emergencies. 

The machinery of preparation has 
been at work in practically every 
great branch of business. The mines 
have been operated to satisfy the con- 
sumers. of raw materials; the mills 
have been fortified against the on- 
slaught of an unprecedented demand 
for tonnage; foundries have upheld 
their share of the burden; machine 
shops have increased their capacities 
to meet the requirements for finished 
products; ship builders have battled 
against unfavorable conditions to pre- 
pare for an abnormal lake and export 
trade; and interests, allied to these 
divisions of industry have shown a 
surprising ability to meet ‘the emer- 
gency—but the great force so neces- 
sary in mobilizing these various armies 
of industry has failed to keep pace 
with the times. Our transportation 
facilities do not reflect the same de- 
gree of preparedness as our manu- 
facturing establishments. Car short- 
ages and freight congestion point to 
an unsuccessful result from whatever 
preparations the railroads may have 
made to handle an unusual volume of 


traffic. 
Further ( “omepine ation Possible 


The present traffic situation, on ac- 
count of its far-reaching effect, sur- 
passes in scriousness all previous rec- 
ords of railroad inadequacy. The 
possibility of extensive military op- 
erations in Mexico, the approaching 
resumption of lake navigation and 
impending labor troubles on the rail- 
roads are factors which may further 
complicate matters. The _ situation 
has long since ceased to be a_ prob- 
lem for local solution; it has assumed 


BY E. L. SHANER 


the proportions. of a national crisis. 
And just what is the condition of 
traffic, amd what effect has it had 
upon business? 

We find shippers, manufacturers 
and consumers in every part of the 
country complaining that freight moves 
too slowly, that cars are hard to get, 
and that .shipments are tncertain. 
An investigation of these grievances 





Has the Present Situa- 
tion Seriously Affect- 
ed Business ? 


This question was put to nearly 
500 manufacturers of iron and steel 
products and machinery. Of the 
number of replies recewed, 47 per 
cent indicated that the effect had 
been serious; 33 per cent declared 
that they had suffered from the con- 
géstion and car shortage, but not 
seriously; 20 per cent claimed that 
there had been no appreciable effect 
upon their business. The letters dis- 
closed the fact that the larger con- 
cerns were invariably the worst suf- 
ferers whereas the smaller firms, 
whose shipments in many cases are 
in less-than-carload-lots, were not 
seriously embarrassed by traffic con- 
ditions. 











shows that in general the deplorable 
conditions are as bad if not worse 
than stated. 

The railroad yards in New England 
states and in and around New York 
City have been the hot-beds of trou- 
ble. Early in November, 1915, the 
first signs of the impending conges- 
tion made their appearance. Freight 
began pouring into New York and 
Poston in unprecedented volumes. 
Railroads, enthusiastic over the _ re- 
vival of profitable business after the 
long period of depression, undertook 
to handle the incoming flood. In their 
eagerness to make new records in 
tonnage handled and to serve their 
patrons, the possibility of a_ tie-up 
apparently was overlooked, or at least 
precautions against such a condition 
were neglected. At any rate, the 
rush of cars increased much faster 
than the railroads could handle them. 
Terminals became clogged. Tracks 


we 
foi 


that should have been kept open to 
facilitate shifting and classification be- 
came storage tracks for stranded 
freight: Export cars containing lading 
consigned to ships not scheduled to 
leave port until months after the 
arrival of the material at seaboard 
took up valuable space on the sidings. 
Grain from western states and Can- 
ada added to the array of stagnant 


‘tonnage. ee 


In December the commission of car 
shortage of the American railway 
Association decided upen the first 
measures intended for relief. It rec- 
ommended that effective Jan. 1, 1916, 
a reduction of from 30 to 15 days be 
made in the time allowed before 
storage charges are assessed on freight 
sent to the seaboard for Europe. At 
about the same time the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford placed an em- 
bargo on certain shipments, as did the 
Lackawanna, Jersey Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio and Reading, 

After a few weeks trial it was ap- 
parent that the remedy was ineffective. 
The situation provoked an editorial 
from the New York Times to the 
effect that the congestion had served 
“to shrink trade down to the capacity 
of the railroads”. Embargoes  be- 
came more frequent and were resorted 
to by every road leading to tidewater. 
sy the first of February there were 
some 20,000 to 30,000 extra cars in 
and around New York and Boston. 
Many of these were loaded with 
export grain. The western shippers 
began clamoring for more empty 
grain cars and in response the com- 
mission of car shortage made a rul- 
ing, effective Feb. 23, that the eastern 
roads must ship to the western roads 
120 cars for every 100 received. This 
action was taken under the assump- 
tion that such an arrangement would 
gradually relieve the congestion in 
the east and quickly abate the short- 
age in the west. 


Federal Commission Probes 


On March 6 and 7, the interstate 
commerce commission held informal 
hearings in Washington in regard 
to the freight car situation. Presi- 
dent Howard Elliott, of the New 
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IN BRIEF, THE PRESENT SITUATION CONSISTS OF A PILE-UP OF WESTERN CARS IN EASTERN TERMINALS, CAUSING 
OF BOX CARS IN THE YARDS OF THE ERIE 


York, New Haven & Hartford, de- 
scribed the traffic condition in New 
England. He admitted the absolute 
inability of his road to handle any 
additional freight until that already 
on track was taken care of. J. S. 
Brown, of Chicago, spoke on behalf 
of western. shippers. He declared 
that embargoes were not always strict- 
ly enforced and that sometimes they 
worked to the advantage of one ship- 
per to the detriment of others. He 
charged the railroads with lack of 
foresight in allowing the situation 
to proceed to the present acute stage. 
The policy of increasing demurrage 
rates was discussed but did not meet 
with the approval of the parties con- 
cerned. The commission adjourned 
without making any announcement 
of intended action. 


Railroads Up Against It 


After two months’ experience in 
trying to cope with the situation the 
railroads find themselves in a serious 
condition. Eastern terminals are con- 
gested with about 50 per cent more 
cars than are normaliy on their lines. 

The situation on roads leading from 
the western connecting points to the 
seaboard is also serious. An idea of 
the extent of this congestion may be 
had from the statement made by 
R. L. O’Donnel, general superintendent 
of the western Pennsylvania division 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, at a 
recent luncheon of the Pittsburgh 
chamber of commerce. He said that 


his company had on its lines between 
Pittsburgh and Altoona 3,500 loaded 
cars of eastbound freight held back 
by embargoes. 


Between Altoona and 


Harrisburg, 3,500 cars awaited the 
chance to be moved eastward, and 
between Harrisburg and New York, he 
said, he “was ashamed to say how 
many cars were stored on the tracks”. 

What is true of the Pennsylvania 
is true of the other roads. At times 
during the intermittent working of 
the embargoes eastbound freight has 
been backed up on the Erie railroad 
as far as Marion, O.; on the Pennsyl- 
vania as far as Fort Wayne, and on 
the Baltimore & Ohio to Cumberland, 
Md. 

From the eastern section of the 
United States the affliction has spread 
to every state in the union and to 
Canada. In the provinces, the rail- 
road commissioners acting under 
authority hastily rushed through par- 
liament, have compelled the Canadian 
Northern to provide 1,200 cars and 
36 additional locomotives for the 
immediate shipment of grain from 
the Goose Lake district in Saskatch- 
ewan. 

In the state of Oregon the public 
service commission has been making 
efforts to secure cars. The commis- 
sion says: “The transportation sit- 
uation in Oregon owing to our unique 
location at the western end of trans- 
continental lines and to the prepon- 
derance of eastbound traffic, has be- 
come acute in the extreme.” The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road recently announced that it need- 
ed 1,000 cars for freight at Seattle, 
while only 200 cars were available. 

In the southwest military move- 
ments incident to the Mexican up- 
rising are suffering from the inability 
to secure prompt shipments of ma- 


terials from eastern cities. At the 
time of the invasion of Columbus by 
Villa, the absence of cars for the 
immediate use of nearby troops was 
a sad commentary upon preparedness. 
T. H. Beacom, general manager of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, in 
speaking about the situation in the 
southwest, states that 6,000 cars are 
tied up in Galveston and that a like 
number are held in New Orleans. 


Export Grain Embargoed 


Railroads as far west as Nebraska 
have embargoed grain shipments to 
eastern ports. The Iowa public serv- 
ice commission has advised _ ship- 
pers to load cars to full capacity and 
to order only as many cars as can be 
loaded in a period of 24 hours. The 
cities of Davenport, Rock Island and 
Moline, a leading Mississippi valley 
manufacturing center, are affected. 
Moline, an important implement man- 
ufacturing center, is crying for equip- 
ment of the larger type to handle 
the heavy spring business of the im- 
plement houses. All tri-city shippers 
are affected and practically the only 
equipment available is that bringing 
incoming shipments. The Burlington 
railroad refused to allow the loading 
of its newly completed cars, just 
turned out by the Bettendorf Co., be- 
cause thousands of bushels of grain 
were lying on the ground in Nebraska 
and Kansas. Special trains of newly 
completed and empty cars were rushed 
by the roads to these states where 
farmers had great stocks of grain. 

Farther east the embargoes ana 
car shortage are having a_ similar 
effect. Lack of sufficient box cars 
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A CONGESTION, 





in the great automobile’ shipping 
points has necessitated the use of 
flat cars and coal cars for the ship- 
ment of automobiles. The extra cost 
to the manufacturer for protecting 
such shipments from the weather and 
for added labor involved in loading 
is five dollars per automobile accord- 
ing to the statement of an Official 
whose firm manufactures light pleas- 
ure cars. Inability to get cars has 
caused several managers to run their 
automobiles overland to destination 
rather than wait for box cars. One 
company sent a machine overland 
from a Michigan factory to Sharon, 
Pa., to insure prompt delivery. The 
3uick Co. recently made a_ single 
shipment of $200,000 worth of auto- 
mobiles to Boston from the Flint, 
Mich., plant by express to make 
sure they would reach the consignee 
promptly. 


Raw Material Held Up 


In the great iron and steel manu- 
facturing districts comprising Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Wheeling, Pitts- 
burgh and Pennsylvania cities, the 
present conditions have a_ two-fold 
effect. The mills are handicapped by 
the inability to get prompt shipments 
of raw materials and by the lack of 
facilities for shipping their finished 
product to consumers. This has 
actually curtailed the output in a 
number of cases, although most con- 
cerns have been able to devise some 
means of surmounting their difficulties. 

The maintenance of a suitable coke 
supply has been a most annoying 
feature of blast furnace operation 
during the past few months. In nor- 
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mal times furnaces have on hand a 
supply of coke equal to from two 
to two and one-half days’ consump- 
tion. Now it is necessary to have 
from three to four days’ supply on 
cars enroute to insure a continuous 
blast. It is certain that the large num- 
ber of by-product coke ovens has 
been the one factor that has saved 
the blast furnaces from more serious 
shutdowns due to inadequate trans- 
portation service. 

In several instances furnaces have 
been on the very brink of banking 
and temporary slow-downs are not 
uncommon. One large consumer of 
coke was about to shut off the blast 
when a mar who had been sent down 
the track on the lookout for an ex- 
pected shipment, rushed in at the 
last moment with the welcome news 
that the train with the badly needed 
coke was in sight. 

An official of J. H. Hillman & Sons 
Co., Pittsburgh, large independent 
shippers of coke, states that formerly 
cars from the scaling points in the 
Connellsville region reached their des- 
tination at middle western, Buffalo 
and eastern furnaces in from four to 
six days. Under present conditions, 
he says, it is useless to expect deliv- 
ery to these points in less than three 
weeks. Moreover, the railroads are 
supplying only 60 per cent of the 
number of cars needed for this kind 
of service. The uncertainty of secur- 
ing cars has necessitated the stock- 
ing of thousands of tons of bee-hive 
oven coke and has affected the opera- 
tion of machine ovens. An increased 
number of railroad equipment failures 
has caused frequent transfer of lading, 
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WITH A RESULTANT CAR SHORTAGE IN THE WEST. THE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS ACRES AND AC RES 
RAILROAD, WAITING A CHANCE TO BE MOVED 


further contributing to the delay. 
Under such conditions it may readily 
be understood that an abnormally 
large number of cars are being used 
in the coke traffic. With cars on 
the road three weeks instead of six 
days fewer trips are made and con- 
sequently more cars are required. 


Steel Mills Hard Hit 


Traffic managers of the steel com- 
panies are subject to tremendous dif- 
ficulties in these days of unusual 
stress. The embargoes prevent the 
eastern shipment of export steel. 
Some of this product that has alreawy 
gone forward has been dumped on 
the ground in Jersey ports awaiting 
export. Many tons are stored at the 
mills and orders for many tons more 
await execution because of the ina- 
bility to dispose of the material 
promptly after it is rolled. 

A. F. Mack, export agent for the 
United States Steel Products Co., 
read statistics before the interstate 
commerce commission at Washington 
recently to show the effect railroad 
embargoes are having upon the 
steel trade in New York. In that 
city alone, he said, last November 
the “shutouts” of the United States 
Steel Products Co. amounted to ap- 
proximately 38,000 tons. By this he 
meant space had been engaged upon 
ships, and material which the com- 
pany had shipped for export was not 
delivered by the railroads. Under 
ordinary conditions, said Mr. Mack, 
the United States Steel Products 
Co. keeps on hand about 75,000 tons 
of steel in New York in order to meet 
current shipments. As a result of 
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the congestion, however, he said the 
company has on hand only about 
28,000 tons, giving a small safety mar- 
gin. 

The plight of another steel com- 
pany is expressed in the following 
communication: “The delays and 
shortages have affected our business 
very materially and we will be fortu- 
nate if we can get through without 
several law-suits.”” Another manufac- 
turer states that the delay and short- 
age of cars “has affected business 
ta a great extent inasmuch as through 
this congestion deliveries could not 
be made, and on this account a num- 
ber of large orders were cancelled.” 
A firm making malleable iron cast- 
ings is experiencing considerable 
inconvenience because of the shortage 
of box cars, “the shipping room at 
times being very badly congested for 
lack of cars to load out the material.” 

The effect of embargoes has been 
felt by fabricators of steel. With 
reference to the activity of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., the Pittsburgh Post 


in the issue of March 12, states: 
“.  .  ,. Eastern shops, according 
to reports, have capacity sold for 


three or four months and while speci- 
fications are in hand, it is impossible 
to operate these works at full ca- 
pacity because of freight embargoes 
which prevent shipments. Some steel 
men say that these operations have 
fallen short about 5,000 tons because 


of this obstacle.” 
Freak Shipments of Steel Products 


A novel feature of the car situation 
has been the increased use of the 
express companies as carriers of steel 
products heretofore classed as freight. 
Officials of express companies state 
that there has been a decidedly no- 
business 
Current 


ticeable increase in their 
due to freight 
newspaper reports mention the ship- 
ment of a 25-ton hydraulic press from 
Philadelphia to a New England city 
by express. Four carloads of struc- 
tural steel recently went forward from 
the Pittsburgh district to a Connecti- 
cut manufacturing center by express. 
It is also reported that an automobile 
line has been established between 
Bethlehem, Pa., and New England 
cities for the purpose of insuring unin- 
service between the two 
points. In another instance a_ship- 
per asked to have a car moved to 
its destination in Massachusetts, but 
refused to 


congestion. 


terrupted 


the railroad authorities 
handle it on the ground that it came 
under the ban of an embargo which 
had been placed on that particular 
kind of shipment. As a last resort, 
the shipper offered to pay the rail- 
road company passenger car rates for 
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the movement of the car. The com- 
pany accepted the offer and the freight 
went forward attached to the next 


passenger train. 


The Causes of Congestion 

An investigation into the. causes 
of. the unprecedented tie-up on the 
railroads, while not conducive to an 
immediate solution of the problem, 
may be of value in lining up signifi- 
cant facts for guidance in future: emer- 
gencies. Of the large number of 
shippers who replied to an inquiry 
as to their ideas regarding the causes 
of the tie-up, fully a third mentioned 
indirect factors leading to the present 
congestion. Of this number, 75 per 
cent blame the traffic situation on the 
political depression of business with 
special emphasis upon the regulation 
of the railroads by the _ interstate 
commerce commission; 19 per cent 
attribute present difficulties to the war, 
and 6 per cent assign other reasons, 
two writers severely criticising the 
railroads for inefficient financing. Of 
the shippers who mentioned direct 
causes, 30 per cent simply stated 
that the unusual volume of business 
is more than could have been fore- 
seen. They are not inclined to hold 
anyone accountable for the present 
situation; 20 per cent believe that the 
lack of ships at the eastern ports 
is chiefly responsible, and in most 
of the replies there is a strong insinu- 
ation that congress, in not encouraging 
a merchant marine, is culpable. Ap- 
proximately 17 per cent charge the 
railroads with inefficiency and negli- 
gence and a like number of replies 
express the opinion that the shippers 
are to blame because of unreasonable 
use of the railroad facilities. The 
other 5 per cent have widely diver- 
gent views, more or less indefinite, 
and not entirely supported by facts. 
No one has denied that there has 
been a woeful lack of facilities at the 
disposal of the railroads. This was 
proved in January by the almost 
futile effort of the New Haven road 
to borrow locomotives. In a canvass 
of all the roads east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Potomac, the 
company succeeded in securing only 
six engines. This shows how utterly 
inadequate are the motive power re- 
sources of the railroads to handle 
this great flood of traffic. The lack 
of suitable yard facilities, rolling 
stock and terminal equipment is ad- 
mitted even by the railroads, but the 
blame is shifted to the government 
control which in years of depression 
heavy expense upon the 
providing means for 
increased revenues. Referring to this 
phase of the problem, A. W. Thomp- 
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son, third vice president and chief 
operating official of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, makes the following statement: 


“At a time when engines and cars 
could have been purchased at a low 
cost,.»money could not be borrowed 
except at exorbitant rates. This was 
caused in large measure by the de- 
creased earning power apparently 
promised by the future through mount- 
ing wages and the ‘two-cent per pas- 
senger mile’ and kindred legislation. 
The prospect of earning additional 
interest charges was certainly not 
encouraging. Meantime many cars 
were destroyed in accidents, and oth- 
ers became obsolete through the ne- 
cessity for heavier equipment.” 


This statement from a railroad offi- 
cial touches upon a subject which is 
closely allied with the present situa- 
tion. There is a_ strong tendency 
among steel men to condemn the 
activity of the interstate commerce 
commission and to uphold the rail- 
roads against incompetent regula- 
tion. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Asleep 


The president of a large foundry 
in the middle west writes: 


“In our opinion the attitude adopt- 
ed by congress and the various state 
legislatures and the short-sighted pol- 
icy adopted by the interstate com- 
merce commission we regard as being 
entirely responsible for the present 
conditions. Some years ago a wave 
of adverse legislation was adopted 
against the railroads not only in con- 
gress but in the various state legis- 
latures, these laws putting the rail- 
roads to a great deal of inconvenience 
and expense, materially increasing 
their cost of operation. On the other 
side the interstate commerce com- 
mission has persistently declined to 
grant reasonable advances in freight 
rates to offset the burdens put upon 
the railroads and to cover the in- 
creased cost of labor and raw ma- 
terials and as a result, railroad credit 
has been so badly impaired that for 
the past two or three years only 
those roads which were most fortu- 
nately situated were able to finance 
their most urgent requirements.” 


A New England 
writes: “We believe a good deal of 


manufacturer 


the present situation is due to too 
much interference by our politicians, 
and that the trouble would be quickly 
remedied if the railroads were given 
some encouragement and a breathing 
space in which to get their wind.” 
Such statements as the foregoing 
are proof that something is radically 
wrong with our system of railroad 
regulation. Naturally the blame is 
placed upon the interstate commerce 
commission. It has made its pres- 
ence known by just enough  super- 
vision to hinder the work of the rail- 
roads and has failed to see any great 
undertaking through to the’ end 
While it is supposed to have a super- 
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visional eye upon the actions of the 
railroads and the condition of inter- 
state business, in reality it has invari- 
ably waited until trouble has _ oc- 
curred and then, in an imposing moun- 
tain of testimony gathered at hearings, 
has tried to get to the bottom of 
some problem that has already passed 
the critical point. The commission 
is badly in need of a continuous pro- 
gram which will catch the signs of 
distress at the start, before such con- 
ditions as the present freight conges- 
tion has had time to develop. 

Many shippers, while possibly in 
sympathy with the roads for their 
experience under the yoke of the 
commission, do not hesitate to blame 
them for negligence in allowing the 
shortage and congestion to reach pres- 
ent proportions. An officer of a com- 
pany manufacturing reinforcing ma- 
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car shortage, probably no embargoes, 
and the manufacturers of our own 
country would have had all the ma- 
terial they required. It is our opin- 
ion that the fault lies with the rail- 
roads. They were in position to know 
the conditions better than anyone 
else, and should have looked into 
the future and discouraged the manu- 
facturers from taking on so much for- 
eign business.” 


Incompetence Charged 


Others accuse the railroads of in- 
competence in handling cars in yards. 
A representative of the Steel Cor- 
poration recently said, “The railroads 
are trying to classify cars at the 
neck of the bottle, and instead of 
doing this work at seaboard terminals 
it should be taken care of in -the 
interior.” Two shippers condemn the 
financial policy of the railroads by 
which “all of their net earnings over 
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cars with goods for Christiana, for 
which there will be no ships until 
spring, even if then. 

One of the phases of the problem 
most frequently referred to by ship- 
pers is the character of the contracts 
under which munition business is 
transacted. Invariably the manufac- 
turer receives his money upon pre- 
sentation of a signed bill of lading. 
Thus his responsibility ends when 
the door of the car is sealed and the 
bill of lading is furnished. Many 
men in this business are actually in- 
different to the fate of the shipments 
after they leave the sidetracks at their 
plants. This has been depressing to 
those who have movements on foot 
to relieve the situation. A_ traffic 
manager of an Ohio steel company 
comments upon this as follows: “The 
main reason the carriers have been 
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THE ACTIVITY OF SHIPPING ON THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD IS SHOWN BY THIS BROOKLYN WATERFRONT SCENE. THE 
INSERTS SHOW THE MERCHANT SHIPS CINCINNATI AND AMERIKA TIED UP 
THESE AND OTHER SHIPS FROM ATLANTIC TRADE HAS HAD A SERIOUS EFFECT UPON 


terial makes a statement typical of 
several replies voicing the same senti- 
ment: 


“Had we known from the very first 
that the scarcity of vessels was going 
to result in the terrific congestion and 
eventually in embargoes, if export 
shipments continued to be offered 
to the railroads in such large quanti- 
ties, we would have cut down or per- 
haps disregarded entirely foreign busi- 
ness and confined ourselves to domes- 
tic trade. There is now, and has 
been for a couple of months, suffici- 
ent demand right here in our own 
country for all the steel we can manu- 
facture and we presume for much of 
the steel that is being shipped abroad 
by the larger mills. Consequently 
had the railroads looked far enough 
in advance and cautioned the ship- 
pers against continuing an _ export 
business that would result in con- 
gestion and embargoes, a large part of 
this tonnage would have been diverted 
to the domestic consumers, who in 
many instances cannot get the steel 
they require to carry on their business, 
and thus there would have been no 


THE FREIGHT SITUATION, 

and above normal depreciation and 
renewal are handed out as dividends, 
with the result that whenever any 
improvements and additions are neces- 
sary they have to go into the mar- 
ket and borrow money on either 
bonds, notes or stocks.” 


Shippers Not Blameless 


Shippers have not been entirely 
blameless in their attitude toward the 
present crisis. Numerous cases are 
cited of unreasonable acts of ship- 
pers which have embarrassed the 
railroads. In one case mentioned by 
President Elliott, of the New Haven 
road, 200 cars of fuel were bought 
by men who thought they could make 
a profit by handling it. They stood 
around for days awaiting purchasers 
while the railroad held the bag. A 
Baltimore & Ohio official makes the 
statement that on the tracks outside 
of New York are thousands of box 


AT BOSTON. THE WITHDRAWAL OF 


unable to cope with the vast volume 
of tonnage offered is due largely to 
the profitable war orders now being 
enjoyed by American manufacturers. 

The basis of sale on which 
war orders are taken has led many 
shippers to worry only about a re- 
ceipted bill of lading. This shipper 
has for his slogan, ‘Give me a signed 
bill of lading and | don’t care if the 
material never moves’.” 


This view may be exaggerated, and 
it is certain that war orders have 
not been the main cause of the 
trouble for statistics show that but 
5 per cent of the business of the 
congested roads is classed as muni- 
tions. However, no one who has 
studied the problem will deny that 
the present congestion has been com- 
plicated by the unreasonable actions 
of a certain class of irresponsible 
shippers. Get-rich-quick-manufacturers 
of munitions have sent carload after 
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carload of export freight to the coast, 
knowing full well that no provision 
had been made for ships. The rail- 
roads have known this fact, but have 
not dared to discriminate against 
these patrons, even though they would 
gladly give preference to their old 
customers who have shared domestic 
business through the thick and thin 
of past years. Therefore it can be 
said that if the shippers of export 
goods can be compelled to withhold 
shipments by rail until ships are en- 
gaged at seaboard, one of the con- 
tributing causes of the embargoes 
will have been eliminated. 

There are a number of other con- 
tributory causes to the _ situation. 
During March a fear that a great 
miners’ strike was coming on caused 
many dealers and consumers, includ- 
ing the railroads, to contract for 
heavy shipments of coal. Following 
the agreement on a wage scale, this 
anxiety was removed, but not before 
many cars had been tied up in the 
coal traffic. Unfavorable weather 
conditions in New England have had 
the effect of adding to the tangle. 
The shortage of vessels due to the 
war has been named as a partial cause 
for the present condition of traffic. 


Inefficient Transfer Facilities 


The handling of freight at seaboard 
calls for more.than passing mehtion. 
At the bést the transfer of export 
goods from car to ship has been inef- 
ficient. This statement is | strongly 
emphasized in the following extract 
from an editorial appearing in the 
New York World: “If we had rail- 
road docks as modern as Buenos 
Aires, Antwerp or Galveston, ship- 
pers could snap their fingers at fog 
delays in lightering and cargo-carriers 
could make more round trips in a 
year.” It is true that during the past 
few months of heavy export trade 
ships have been held too long at the 
docks. A satisfactory system of trans- 
fer has not been devised and co-op- 
eration between. shippers, railroads 
and steamship companies seems to be 
almost entirely lacking. 

The claim that the scarcity of 
ships has been the principal cause 
of the congestion must be modified 
to some extent for the reason that 
boats have left congested harbors 
with only a small percentage of their 
capacity filled. This has been partly 
due to failure of contracted ship- 
ments to arrive at the docks promptly. 
Furthermore the profit in the export 
shipping business has become so at- 
tractive that a vessel can slip into 
harbor, dock, take on lading to about 
half capacity, and hurry out to its 
destination at a greater profit than 
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it could wait at the dock for con- 
tracted material which would bring 
the lading up to capacity. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the commandeer- 
ing of vessels by foreign countries 
has left many carloads of wheat and 
other materials at seaboard without 
immediate means of export. 


Favor Merchant Marine 


In connection with the subject of 
the alleged insufficient number of 
ships to handle our exports, it is in- 
teresting to note the effect of the car 
shortage and congestion of freight 
upon the sentiment regarding an 
American merchant marine. It has 
only been in recent years that middle 
western manufacturers have conde- 
scended to take even a casual notice 
of efforts to encourage a_ healthy 
growth of our’ merchant’ marine. 
Now that the lack of ships has had 
at least a partial effect upon business, 
the clamor for federal encouragement 
of American shipping is most insist- 
ent and is highly gratifying to the 
exponents of that cause. 

By far the most effective method 
of regulating shipments during the 
present trouble has been the halting 
of eastbound cars by means of em- 
bargoes. The frequent and continued 
usé of this weapon by all railroads 
has been the one preventive against 
a complete tie-up of all freight. An 
example of the effect of the recent 
lifting of an embargo will suffice to 
show the principle of operation. 

On March 9 at midnight the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford an- 
nounced the lifting of its embargo 
on shipments to New England points. 
The ban was to be off for four days, 
ending Tuesday at midnight. Upon 
receipt of the announcement in the 
Pittsburgh steel district, traffic man- 
agers of the steel companies at once 
made inquiry for cars to ship material 
into the open eastern manufacturing 
cities. The initial railroads, the Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and New 
York Central refused to furnish cars 
and stated that they had not and 
would not lift the embargo on their 
lines on shipments consigned to points 
reached by the New Haven lines. As 
a result the lifting of the embargo 
had no beneficial result as far as im- 
mediate relief of Pittsburgh shippers 
was concerned. 

The New Haven, before lifting the 
embargo had moved a sufficient num- 
ber of cars off its lines to warrant 
receiving more from the west. Upon 
lifting the embargo, the New Haven 
expected the eastern roads to turn 
over freight to them for a period of 
four days. The eastern roads, how- 
ever, instead of receiving any benefit 
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from the lifting of the embargo would 
have been maneuvered out of a large 
number of cars. The empty cars re- 
leased by the New Haven, under the 
20 per cent rule of the commission 
of car shortage had to be returned 
to western roads, and as a result the 
eastern roads had to haul the empties 
from New York and New England 
to Chicago and other connecting 
points on the western roads without 
any direct beneficial results. Rather 
than allow a shipper to load other 
empties which would slip into New 
England while the embargo gate was 
open, and which when emptied would 
have to be returned to the west, the 
eastern roads saved the cars for them- 
selves by holding them for business 
not connected with the New England 
trafic. While this was a momentary 
hardship upon the steel industry, in 
the long run it must be conducive 
of relief. It is a case in which the 
lack of organized co-operation among 
the railroads has perhaps unwittingly 
been for the best, although at first 
thought it may seem that steel men 
have been made immediate sufferers 
of unwarranted discrimination. 


Committee to Solve Problem 


Much is expected of the committee 
organized by the representatives of the 
eastern railroads to work for a speedy 
end of the present congestion. This 
committee will approve or disapprove or 
modify all embargoes and may make 
such investigation as.may be advisable. 
It will have power and authority to 
order the stoppage of shipments to in- 
dividuals or companies if it finds such 
consignees are not taking promptly. ship- 
ments consigned to them, and are tying 
up equipment and _ blocking facilities 
of traffic unduly. The committee will, 
in order to expedite the movement of 
cars and to obtain the maximum use of 
facilities, tracks, cars and warehouses 
for the good of all, apply the principle 
of storage charges for the use of these 
facilities as distinctive from transporta- 
tion charges as follows: First, track 
storage charge; second, warehouse stor- 
age charge; third, car storage or de- 
murrage charge. 

The committee may call upon indi- 
vidual railroads to assist in any possible 
or practical manner and the co-opera- 
tion of all shippers, consignees, and re- 
ceivers of freight is asked. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
President A. H. Smith, of the New 
York Central; Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner E. E. Clark, Presidents 
Samuel Rea of the Pennsylvania, F. D. 
Underwood of the Erie, Howard Elliott 
of the New Haven, W. G. Besler of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, and 
Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
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N NO section of the country has 
I the interruption of the normal 

daily movement of freight been 
more far-reaching or severe in its ef- 
fect in upsetting the regular course of 
business, than in the east. All east- 
ern districts have suffered in some de- 
gree from these conditions, but the 
seat of greatest trouble has been in 
the tidewater zone about New York 
City and in New England. This is the 
logical consequence of the great den- 
sity of traffic that ordinarily converges 
in these territories which, by the pe- 
culiar conditions that have marked the 
present business prosperity, namely, 
the vast increase of foreign trade, has 
been increased many fold until it has 
far overreached the maximum elastic- 
ity of prevailing facilities. There has 
been poured in upon the port of New 
York a deluge of export freight that 
has surpassed by a great margin any 
record of the past. The tonnage has 
grown within a comparatively few 
months to the largest of any single 
port in the world, and it has far ex- 
ceeded both the terminal capacities of 
the railroads and the supply of ships. 


Ships Are Lacking 


This factor has been an all-im- 
portant one, and it apparently lies at 
the root of the congestion. Some of the 
tonnage to New York has been diverted 
to other Atlantic ports, but the condi- 
tions there have not been greatly dif- 
ferent, owing to the excessive demand 
for vessel space. It is estimated con- 
servatively that at the present time 
there are at least 50,000 loaded freight 
cars on tracks in the immediate vicin- 


cars near New York harbor waiting 
for the tracks to be cleared ahead. 


The freight troubles ot the east be- 
gan with the great rush of export 
freight to the port of New York; the 
subsequent extension of embargoes to 
cover domestic freight in other dis- 
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tricts represents the backing up and 
the spreading in various directions of 
the congestion of traffic at railroad 
seaboard terminals. Today it is a 
familiar sight to see almost unending 
strings of loaded freight cars crowding 
every foot of available sidetrack and 
spurs along the New Jersey shore await- 
ing a chance to be moved ahead. These 
accumulations of idle equipment run 
into thousands. 

For some days commuters in and 
out of Jersey City were treated to the 
unusual sight of scores upon scores 
of locomotive boilers and trucks, car 
bodies and trucks and boxed-up loco- 
motive and car parts strung promiscu- 
ously along the Jersey meadows by 


‘the side of the tracks of various rail- 


roads. This equipment was consigned 
to Vladivostok, Russia, but upon its 
arrival at seaboard from the shops of 
the builders at Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, there was a lack of ships to 
take it aboard. After holding tke 
shipments on cars for some days, tne 
railroad officials finally dumped the 
pieces wherever they happened to be, 
thereby releasing the cars and en- 
abling them to clear up the stalled 
tracks. Later, as the vessels were 
provided, the equipment was picked 
up and conveyed by the railroads over 
the remaining small journey to the 
docks. Not only are export shipments 
locked up tightly, unable to go for- 
ward or backward in this inextricable 
mass of freight at seaboard terminal 
yards, but likewise many thousand 
tons of domestic goods en route to 
consumers in New York, Brooklyn, 
lower Hudson river points and New 
England are also blockaded. The for- 
ward movement of this freight neces- 
sarily is very slow. Today none of 
the leading roads are accepting export 
freight to New York except that which 
originates on their own lines. All the 
important roads reaching New York 
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harbor, including the Pennsylvania, 
Central of New Jersey, Erie, Lacka- 
wanna, Lehigh Valley, New York Cen- 
tral and Baltimore & Ohio have been 
declaring embargoes of increasing lati- 
tude against the receipt of freight 
from connecting lines. Snow storms 
and inclement weather at times have 
aggravated the already extraordinarily 
confused conditions by causing the 
slower movement of freight on track 
and the accumulation at New York 
piers of incoming freight destined for 
harbor points in the metropolitan zone. 

In New England the situation has 
been without parallel. The wide ex- 
tent and diversified character of the 
manufacturing enterprises of that ter- 
ritory, drawing essential supplies from 
many outside points, have made the 
cessations of shipments a vitally se- 
rious matter to many companies. 

The severest congestion in New 
England has been on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford - railroad, 
which serves many of the great man- 
ufacturing centers of that section. This 
system has been called upon to han- 
dle the largest volume of business in 
its history and with facilities that in 
many respects, it is stated by officials, 
are inadequate to meet conditions. 


New Haven Swamped 


On Feb. 24 the number of cars on 
the New Haven road was 55,526, the 
largest of any day in the history of 
the system. This compares: with 39,- 
517 cars on the same day in 1915 and 
39,168 cars on Feb. 24, 1914. The 
number since Feb. 24, last, has in- 
creased to about 57,000. Chairman 
and President Howard Elliott in a 
communication -to the interstate com- 
merce commission, dated Dec. 28, 
1915, gave the comparative figures for 
the past three years on the number of 
cars of freight loaded locally on New 
Haven rails and on the number of 
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loaded cars received from connections 
for the first eight days of a number 
of month (These are as. follows: 


. 1935, 1914, 1913. 
PS Soh ob oto ce 40,824 40,932 42,829 
"Cae ea 42,484 39,626 39,487 
6 Se ey eg urs 47,361 43,360 44,673 
SERRE pal PE eT 47,766 39,176 45,621 
ERB iss cn ean Fak 50,677 37,748 44,193 


There have been times when New 
England for days.has been shut off 
completely from the outside world as 
far as the movement of through rail- 
road freight, except perishable food- 
stuffs, is concerned. Many manufac- 
turers have been faced with the con- 
stant threat of being forced to shut 
down their plants. In some cases 
they have been obliged to temporarily 
discontinue operations. Many  con- 
sumers of pig iron and coke are hav- 
ing an embarrassing experi- 
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through the barrier of  piled-up 
freight. In one case, a carload of 
steel was sent into New England by 
express which, of course, gave it right 
of way by passenger train, but it 
cost ‘the buyer a tidy sum. Motor 
trucks frequently have been pressed 
into service in New England to carry 
iron, steel or coke from a shipment 
which has been located by the com- 
pany’s “scouts” at a division point, 
or siding some miles distant, but 
which could not be moved on at the 
time. Many of the larger New Eng- 
land companies have representatives 
scouring the tracks of the railroads 
looking for lost cars which have 
been en route for weeks, and if they 
can be discovered near enough to 
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towed by private lighters about Man- 
hattan Island to the Harlem yards 
of the New Haven road, where it is 
being accepted as local freight. This 
increases the carrying cost  consid- 
erably since there is a shortage of 
lighters in New York harbor at pres- 
ent, both with the railroads and _pri- 
vate owners. Lighters today are be- 
ing chartered at $20 to $25 per day, 
an advance of 400 to 500 per cent 
since the embargoes went into effect. 
Where the tonnages have been large 
enough, good-sized craft have been 
employed to carry the freight from 
seaboard terminals to Long Island 

sound points. 
An interesting incident concerns a 
single car of fabricated structural 
steel which remained = six 





ence, because of the irreg- 
ular receipt of supplies. The 
coke situation at times has 
been severe and has led to 
such prices as $12 to $14 
per ton at the ovens being 
paid for local by-product 
fuel. Gas house coke has 
been pressed into use by 
some of the foundries. 
There has been much trad- 
ing of coke for iron and 
vice versa, between buyers pont 
where they could spare 
some of their stocks. 

At the present time, the 
New Haven is tightly em- 
bargoed against freight 
from lines outside New 
England. The Central of 
New England, Boston & 
Maine, Boston & Albany, 
and other New England 
lines, also have been un- 
able to handle the freight 
originating on their own ha 
lines and delivered to them 
by other roads, and they 
have been embargoed on 





various occasions, par- 


ing its physical facilities. 


It Can Handle 


With facilities that in many places are wholly inade- ‘ 
quate the New Haven road has been doing the largest jobs. 
volume of business in its history, and has been per- be completed without this 
forming a task in handling that business which is tax- 
It is interesting to note that 
the New Haven, with 4,535 miles of track, including 
main line running tracks, side tracks and yards, had, the fabricator, 
during the first eight days of December, 50,677 new 
loads, while the C., B. & Q system, extending through Bee Set : 
ten states, with 12,869 miles of trackage, during the listed to its support, the 
indicate 


week had 48,230 cars. These figures 
how large the New England freight business is. In 
addition, the passenger train service is much heavier 
than on a railroad like the C., B. & Q., and makes th its own traffic department, 
problem of furnishing transportation in sufficient quan- ' Pe Seal . 
tity and of satisfactory quality under the present un- it required their combined 
usual and congested conditions that much more difficult. 
There comes a time when the volume of business that 
is being done by a man, a steel mill, a hotel, or a 
railroad is more than the physical ability of the man 
or the enterprise to carry on successfully, and in such 
cases the part of prudence is to state the case frankly 
to customers and patrons and to explain why there ts 
delay in furnishing goods, accommodation or service. 
It looks today as if for the time being the New Haven the cost of getting out 
road can do no more than it is doing, and that it may 
to withdraw temborarily from some kinds of 
business —Chairman and President Howard Elliott, of 
New Haven road, in a communication to interstate com- from the mills. These fab- 


merce commission, 


weeks in one spot. This 
car was an route from the 


New Haven Has More Traffic Than sce bs Meas eae the 


and the shipment embraced 
the final pieces for three 
This work could not 


particular shipment. Not- 
withstanding the fact that 
which is a 


powerful company, had en- 


president and the leading 
traffic official of the road, 
in addition to the efforts of 


efforts to get the car mov- 
ing, and then not until they 
had spent ‘several weeks in 
the endeavor. Many of the 
eastern steel fabricating 
shops are incurring much 
trouble and are adding to 


work because of delays in 
the arrival of plain material 


ricators have been obliged 





to extend by four to. six 





ticularly against incoming 

shipments. Outgoing freight from 
New England has been moving com- 
paratively well, except where it was 
destined for export or had to pass 
through congested seaboard districts. 
When the needs of New England in- 
dustries for supplies have beeome so 
acute as to require immediate relief, 
the embargoed railroads temporarily 
have lifted the blockade against the 
receipt of new shipments. This lift- 
ing of the bars, however, usually has 


precipitated such a rush of new 
freight to the new England roads 
that the restoration of the embargoes 
has been forced within a few hours. 

Various original and unusual meth- 
ods are being resorted to in order to 
get shipments into affected territory 


their destination, some means is found 
to push them forward or transfer 
their contents to overland methods 
of carriage. Large shipments of au- 
tomobiles for export have been car- 
ried as far as Poughkeepsie on the 
way to New York harbor, and when 
it was found impossible to vLroceed 
farther, these were unloaded and the 
remainder of the trip made under 
their own power. These motor car 
builders plan that when Poughkeepsie 
is embargoed, if it should be later, 
they will move their base of opera- 
tions farther north and continue the 
procedure. Consignments of pig 
iron and other freight for New Eng- 
land blocked at New Jersey tide- 
water points, frequently are being 


weeks their deliveries of 
finished products into the affected 
territory in and around New York. 

The Mahoning Steel Products Co., 
Niles, O., began operations a few 
days ago. The concern occupies the 
old plant of the Sykes Metal Roofing 
Co. at Niles. C. G. Thomas, president 
of the Western Reserve Steel Co., is 
one of the organizers of the Mahoning 
company. 

An announcement has just been 
made that the Marion Osgood Co., 
Marion, O., builder of steam shovels, 
dredges and excavating machinery of 
all kinds, has purchased the good will, 
real estate and equipment of the Ohio 
Tractor Co., Marion. 
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Engineers Seek Closer Co-Operation 


THROUGHOUT the United States, engineers of all branches are co-ordinating 
their efforts in order to secure a higher standing for the profession and a greater 


field of usefulness for its services. 


The theme of co-operation will form the 


principal subject at a national conference to be held in Chicago, April 13 and 14 


FEATURE of the world’s 
A progress in recent years is 

the tendency to bring together 
scattered and highly specialized activi- 
ties into organizations where — ef- 
fort is co-ordinated to the end that 
the product of the whole shall be of 
greater and improved quality, with 
a benefit accruing to both producers 
and consumers. 

The period of selfish specialization, 
trom which we are emerging, is one 
of normal development preceding the 
days of greater fruition when we be- 
gin to study the wider interests of 
ourselves and of mankind about us. 
At first the individual engineer worked 
in isolation, mentally if not physical- 
ly; then came the desire to work with 
his fellows and the engineering so- 
ciety was born. Today there is a 
current obvious to all, setting in the 
direction of an organization in which 
the collective efforts of engineers will 
be administered for the good of the 
profession and the public. Let us 
recite a few developments, some quite 
recent, illustrating this organized ef- 
fort. 

In the northwest there is in pro- 
cess of formation an_ organization 
known as the Minnesota Joint Engi- 
neering Board, whose avowed aim is 
to secure effective co-operation among 
engineers for the good for the pro- 
fession, to correlate the work of en- 
gineering organizations for unity of 
action, to improve standards of prac- 
tice and to bring about a clearer rec- 
ognition of the engineer as a Civic 
asset. 

The chairman of the  organiza- 
tion, E. T. Street, is chairman of 
the Minnesota branch of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and the secretary, George Rathier, is 
last past presideht of the Civil Ens 


gineers’ Society of St. Paul. One of 


the present activities of the Minne- 
sota engineers is an effort to have an 
engineer appointed to the board of 
regents of the state university. 


Members of the profession in other 


states are making organized effort to 
secure the appointment of engineers 
on public service commissions. En- 
gineers of Spokane, Wash., wrote the 
governor of Idaho asking him to 


BY C. E. DRAYER 








To Confer on Engineer- 
ing Co-Operation 


LL engineering organizations 

are invited to send delegates 

to a conference on engineer- 
ing co-operation to be held April 
13 and 14, at room 1735 Monadnock 
block, Chicago. The following 
topics among others may be con- 
sidered : 

Co-operation among engineering 
organisations. Is it desirable? In 
what way is it practicable? 

Benefits of co-operation in secur- 
ing greater efficiency in the larger 
matters of concern to the individual 
engineer and to the profession. 

Methods of co-operation now in 
practice in various localities; re- 
sults attained in Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, and other places. 

Various kinds of engineering so- 
cieties and committees and the rela- 
tive efficiency of their operations. 

Result of co-operation in secur- 
ing wider diffusion ef knowledge on 
engineering subjects, as illustrated at 
Cleveland and elsewhere. 

The engineering profession as a 
whole in its present condition as 
regards public esteem. 

Reasons for decline in attendance 
at engineering colleges. Is it in- 
dicative of healthful conditions or 
of proper methods of education? 

Employment; methods and results 
as practiced by various engineering 
societies; an exchange of ideas. 

Legislative activity, proper limits 
to be set, dangers to be avoided and 
needs of more systematic and better 
directed efforts. 

The above lines of discussion are 
by no means intended to limit the 
conference, but on the contrary in- 
dicate certain starting points. It is 
expected that each of these will be 
presented by some man fully in- 
formed on the subject and will 
afford an opportunity for exchange 
of ideas’ and experience. In cases 
where a delegate from any society 
cannot be present it is intended that 
some competent person will be 
désignated to report to the missing 
organization. The sessions will be- 
gin at 9 a. m. Thursday, April 13, 
and will be continued by subcom- 
mittees or in general conferences 
unlil some concensus of opinion has 
been reached. It is hoped to arrive 
at an agreement on somé of the 
fundamentals. and to _ stimulate 
activity toward the accomplishment 
of definite results along lines which 
are now being so broadly discussed. 

F. H. Newer, Chairman. 
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consider the selection of an Idaho 
engineer to fill a vacancy on the state 
public service commission. Pennsyl- 
vania engineering societies requested 
the governor on more than one oc- 
casion to appoint an engineer on the 
public service commission. If the 
first efforts of this sort are not suc- 
cessful, it remains to teach the pub- 
lic by word and deed that the engi- 
neer is an honest and efficient public 
servant, capable of taking adminis- 
trative control. The ear of the poli- 
tician is ever tuned to the voice of 
numbers. Beginning in 1909, the En- 
gineers’ Society of Pennsylvania have 
held at Harrisburg five state confer- 
ences and exhibits to promote engi- 
neering co-operation, industrial and 
public welfare, safety and industrial 
efficiency. These conferences have 
proved an excellent means of educat- 
ing the public and have been so sat- 
isfactory to all concerned that state 
departments have sought to take them 
over, presumably because they were 
successful undertakings. This same 
society was instrumental in promot- 
ing the act authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an engineering commission 
to take evidence and report with rec- 
ommendations in reference to a licens- 
ing law. The report of the commit- 
tee to the governor has just been 
made public. 


Licensing by states, or other suit- 
able regulation of engineering prac- 
tice, is demanded in many quarters 
by engineers as well as by the public. 
This subject requires broad and un- 
selfish consideration. It is well for 
us to take cognizance of what the 
doctors, lawyers and architects*have 
done, and it is pertinent to say that 
each class must work Out its own 
salvation, according to the elements 
of the problem, of which it alone is 
best able to judge. 

Within comparatively recent years, 
there have sprung up in our larger 
cities local engineering ‘societies which 
Have met a real demand, as is evi- 
denced by their rapid growth and 
continued success. They furnish that 
companionship which must be found 
at home, and which the national socie- 
ties cannot give, even by the forma- 
tion of local sections of their own 
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members. Any community should 
have a local society containing all the 
engineers residing there. The fancied 
opposition of interest of local and 
national societies is based on a lack 
of comprehensive understanding, and 
is absurd. Local sections there 
should be, within the local society. 
Strong national and strong local so- 
cieties should be mutually helpful. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
individual progress and growth are 
promoted by close acquaintance, and 
that it is broadening to a man to at- 
tend meetings, hear papers and take 
part in discussions outside of his re- 
stricted specialty. 

Definite progress in co-operation 
between engineers themselves as well 
as between engineers and the public 
has been made in Buffalo, St. Paul, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Nashville, Chicago 
and other places. The Civil Engi- 
neers’ Society of St. Paul secured the 
appointment of an engineer on the 
St. Paul charter commission to whom 
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has been assigned the chairmanship 
of a committee to draft provisions in 
the charter governing engineering ac- 


tivities of the city. He is also a 
member of the committee on civil 
service rules. 

A special committee of the Buf- 
falo Engineering Society of Buf- 
falo advises with the newly elected 


city commissioners. In Philadelphia 
a development committee has been 
named to formulate and solve prob- 
lems arising from the recent acquisi- 
tion of a large number of members. 
The experiences of this and other so- 
cieties should be made available in 
concise form for the guidance of sis- 
ter organizations over the country. 
Local societies of Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Buffalo and Cleveland have visited 
each other during the past three 
years, promoting an acquaintance 
which is of value to all. The Cleve- 
land society plans to publish later in 
the year a booklet, not so much for 
the information of the engineer as to 
explain to the intelligent layman what 
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the work of the engineer is. Other 
societies will be asked to co-operate 
in the publication and marketing of 
this experimental magazine. 

About a year ago, almost simulta- 
neously, two organizations were 
formed, having a similar purpose but 
differing in their methods of bringing 
it about. The American Association 
of Engineers was organized to raise 
the standard of ethics of the engi- 
neering profession and to promote 
the economic and social welfare of 
engineers. Emphasis is laid on the 
commercial phases of engineering. 
The committee on engineering co- 
operation, of which Dr. F. H. Newell, 
of the University of Illinois, is chair- 
man, is composed of volunteer mem- 
bers who seek to bring about co-op- 
eration through existing organiza- 
tions. When a society is found capa- 
ble and willing to carry on the work 
of this committee, its self-imposed 
duties will be lightly transferred and 
the existence of the committee will 
be considered to have been justified. 


Develops Chain Screen for Fire Doors 


HOSE who are familiar with 

f work around ovens and furnaces 
of various kinds are aware of the 
intense discomfort which is endured by 
the attendants, owing to the heat and 
gas issuing through the uncovered open- 
ings when the doors are thrown open. 
The chilling effect of inrushing cold air 
upon the interior of the furnace and its 
charge must also be considered in the 
solution of this problem. An ingenious 
device to eliminate heat losses and dis- 
comfort to operatives has been placed 


upon the market by the E. J. Codd Co., 
Baltimore, in the form of chain screen 
doors. These doors consist of a sheet 
or curtain of fine steel chains suspended 
from a steel bar, not unlike the fa- 
miliar Japanese screen. The loosely 
hanging strands are easily parted and 
shoved aside by the tools or other ob- 
jects introduced into the furnace, and 
readily fall together again when the en- 
trance has been effected. The holes 
in the links of the chain permit an un- 
hampered view of the furnace interior, 


the glare being toned down. The effect 
produced is similar to that experienced 
when looking into the furnace through 
wire gauze. These chain screen doors 
also obviate the necessity, which has 
been experienced in some _ cases, of 
workmen standing at a considerable dis- 
tance from the work, protecting their 
bodies from the heat and glare with 
sheet iron shields. As adapted to boiler 
furnaces, the cylinder carrying the chain 
is supported above the door in suitable 
brackets, the act of opening the door 
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automatically unrolling the chain. Much 
of the heat passing from the furnace 
is absorbed by the chain and automati- 
cally returned to the fire by the inrush 
of air. When the fire door is closed, 
the sheet of chain is rolled up. The 
accompanying illustration shows the fire 
screen door in use on a boiler furnace, 
also a larger installation employed in a 
glass factory. 


Improve Furnace Design 


In order to reduce to a minimum 
the depositing of dust and dirt in the 
checkerwork of open hearth regen- 
erator chambers, and to facilitate the 
cleaning of the checker brick without 
injuring it, a new arrangement of 
regenerator chambers has been _ in- 
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vented by Herbert F. Miller, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Mr. Williams’ inven- 
tion consists in designing the checkers 
in the form of a chamber which is 
in effect an enlarged portion of the 
flue leading from the downtake to 
the stack or chimney, so that the 
products of combustion will pursue 
substantially a straight path in their 
passage from the downtake to the 
stack, 

The checkerwork is so _ disposed 
in this passage that air spaces are 
left at its opposite ends, in order 
that the combustion products will be 
slowed down enough to deposit sus- 
pended dust on the floors of the air 
spaces. These deposits may be re- 
moved by means of suitable doors. 
The checkerwork design also permits 
the entry of a workman after the 
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regenerators have been cooled, to free 
the interstices of accumulated dust. 
Another patent dealing with regen- 
erative furnace design, by John E. 
Bell, New York, provides for a pow- 
dered coal feed, the coal being ‘pul- 
verized without drying, it is said, in 
one operation. 


For Powdered Coal 


The coal is burned in another 
chamber separate from the furnace 
chamber, while in suspension in an 
atmosphere of preheated air, or of 
preheated air and superheated steam. 
This chamber is so arranged that the 
air and fuel pass vertically through it. 
A secondary combustion may be af- 
fected by introducing auxiliary air 
at the point where the products of 
combustion enter the furnace port. 


Sparks from the Grinding Wheel 


By H. O. Tair 





§ tyes Mahoning county grand jury, 
by Hek, declared that the Youngs- 
town strike evidence “will indicate 
an absolute indifference on the part of 
the rights of, or justice to, the laboring 
class, or of the public generally.” 

If the Mahoning county grand jury; 
>y Hek, could have handed the defend- 
ants as heavy a sentence as it has here 
inflicted on the gentle reader, their 
case would look dark indeed. 


* * ¥ 
Inexpensive Pabulum 


Pacific Coast news item—“The build- 

ing trades are rosy with hope.” 
* * * 

A Sheboygan manufacturer has in- 
stituted a bonus system based on reg- 
ularity of attendance. Continuing the 
grammar school idea, why not have 
one based on deportment, so as to put 
an end to strike troubles? 

oe Se 


Year of Rolling Stock 


“Buying will be heavy all this year 
of rolling stock,” says our contem- 
porary, The Iron Trade Review. 

* * * 


“British Will Take Indian Ore—” 


—As a sort of consolation prize for 

the Dardanelles, maybe. 
* - * 

A fire in a bottle factory recently 
revealed the fact that for several 
months the place had been running 
as a shrapnel plant. First thing we 
know, they'll be installing a censor- 
ship in the fire departments. 

* * * 


Why couldn’t the Mahoning county 
prosecuting attorney have made a brief 
something like this? 

“Your honor, it’ is absolutely obvious 
that these cruel corporations are to 
blame for the Youngstown strike. The 


wages they paid were so low that the 
men had not the means of purchasing 
enough liquor to celebrate their holi- 
day in proper style. If they had been 
properly compensated, they would 
have had enough money to get dead 
drunk. As it was, they could only af- 
ford a fighting jag. The result was a 
disgraceful riot. Therefore, Judge 
Gary and the other corporation ex- 
ecutives are to blame for the whole 
thing. It is quite simple, your honor.” 


* * * 


They’ve filed a slag tariff. Of course 
it has a dumping clause. 


* * * 


It seems that American manufactur- 
ers are ready and willing to supply 
their country with unlimited shell but 
that it has been impossible for them 
to get government co-operation in the 
manufacture of cannon to shoot it 
with. A little thing like that, however, 
ought not worry us with all the admin- 
istration big guns breathing bellicose 
preparedness. 

Se tee 


A friend of Ben Tillman’s declares, 
in a letter to that statesman advocat- 
ing shutting off foreign iron and steel 
exports, which was recently published 
in The Iron Trade Review, that his 
proposal is: “mich more important 
than the question of saving the lives 
of fools on belligerent ships. In nine 
cases out of ten,” he adds, “they ought 
to be killed for being fools; I have 
no regard for a fool, whether on land 
or on sea. I think any sensible man 
ought to be allowed to shoot a fool 
on sight.” 

What! and deprive the world of 
such refreshing letter-writers as this? 


. * * 


Where the Shrapnel Profits Go 


Cut diamonds to the value of $1,- 
558,198 were invoiced at the American 
consular agency at Scheveningen, the 





Netherlands, for the United States dur- 
ing 1915, as compared with $237,087 
worth for 1914. 


* * * 


Some folks never learn the ropes 
until they’re knocked through ’em, 


* * + 


“Mexico demands big tonnages of 
large-sized pipe,” says a market re- 
port. Forty-two centimeters ought to 
be about right. 


* * * 


Pennsy railroad officials may no 
longer affix “general” to their titles. 
Preparedness demands that we con- 
serve all our military resources. 

* + + 


Peevish Contemporary 


_ “Speeches urging congress to hurry 
its preparedness program,” says a con- 
temporary, “were inspired by a motion 
to take up a dam bill.” 
oF 98s ¢ 
Fie! 


“Makers of billets and blooms de- 
clare their business pressing.” 


* * * 


If shrapnel is scrap steel, are hand 
grenades cast iron? 


* ” . 
This Sounds Reasonable 


Movement of United States troops 
into Mexico may prove to be either a 
major or minor military demonstra- 
tion. If Villa can be overtaken quick- 
ly, the movement may partake only 
of the characteristics of a minor mili- 
tary measure. But in case the fleeing 
bandit cannot be disposed of until the 
Mexican people as a body become 
aroused and seek to contest the move- 
ments of the American troops, then it 
may become a matter of serious im- 
port, particularly from a _ military 
standpoint.—Daily Iron Trade. 




























































Scarcity of Aluminum 


What is the cause of the present 
scarcity of and the high price prevailing 
for aluminum? 


This can be largely attributed to 
the fact that imports have been cut 
off almost entirely, the United States, 
in spite of its large production of 
aluminum, having been a heavy buyer 
of this metal from Germany. England 
also is a large producer of aluminum, 
but practically its entire tonnage to- 
day is being consumed at home. In 
1914 the consumption of aluminum 
in the United States was 79,129,000 
pounds, valued at $14,522,700. In 1910, 
the consumption of aluminum was 
47,734,000 pounds, valued at $8,955,700, 
and from this comparison it will be 
noted how tremendously the use of 
aluminum in this country has_ in- 
creased in recent years. The motor 
car industry probably is the largest 
user of aluminum castings from this 
metal, being extensively utilized in 
the construction of automobiles and 
motor trucks to reduce their weight. 








Southern Conditions 


Can you give us some information in 
regard to pig iron production in the 
southern states as compared with con- 
sumption? 


In the Alabama and Chattanooga dis- 
tricts, about 1,850,000 tons of foundry 
iron can be made per annum. Of this 
tonnage, about 600,000 tons of foundry 
iron, or about 37 per cent, are consumed 
in the southern states from North 
Carolina to New Mexico and Arizona. 
There are some foundries in the south 
that are running full time and some 
overtime, but our Birmingham corre- 
spondent informs us that a fair aver- 
age is not over 75 per cent of capacity. 
Shipments of iron are being made as 
fast as cars are available, but during 
the past few weeks the car situation has 
not been satisfactory. Improvement in 
foundry conditions has not kept pace 


with improvement in the general iron 
and steel market. Some of the southern 
furnaces may stop making foundry iron 
and turn out basic to help meet the re- 
quirements of steel makers of the north. 
At present, there is no likelihood of a 
shortage of fqundry iron in the south, 
but if the expected shortage develops in 
the north, similar conditions may pre- 
vail in the south. 


Ore for Foundry Malleable 
and Basie Iron 


Can foundry, malleable and basic pig 
iron be made from the same ore? What 
is the difference between these irons? 


Generally speaking, either of the 
three grades of pig iron which you 
mention can be made from a given 
standard ore, the difference between 
the irons depending upon the amount 
of silicon, which is governed by fur- 
nace conditions and the temperature 
at which the iron is made. Basic pig 
iron contains less than 1.00 per cent 
silicon, with normal amounts of sul- 
phur, phosphorus and manganese; 
malleable iron contains from 0.75 to 
1.50 per cent silicon and foundry iron 
from 1.50 to 3.00 per cent. No. 2 
foundry pig iron, the most common 
grade, contains from 2.00 to 2.50 per 
cent silicon. 


Makers of Spiegeleisen 


Will you kindly tell us the names of 
furnaces that are making spiegeleisen? 


The principal manufacturers of spie- 
geleisen are the United States Steel 
Corporation, the American Manganese 
Mfg. Co. Dunbar, Pa. and the New 
Jersey Zine Co., 55 Wall street, New 
York City. The Miami Preducts Co., a 
Chicago corporation, as announced in 
The Iron Trade Review of March 2, 
page 477, has made an arrangement with 
the Iroquois Iron Co. whereby one 
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stack of the latter’s blast furnace plant 
in South Chicago is to be used by the 
former for the production of merchant 
ferro-manganes¢, spiegeleisen and other 


ferro alloys. 


Metal Production Per 
Capita 
Is it a fact that pig tron output per 
capita has greatly increased in recent 
years? We have been informed that pig 
iron production greatly surpasses the 
increment of population growth in the 
United States and if you have any fig- 
ures avatlable on this point, we would 
be glad to have them. 


In the last 35 years the per capita 
production of pig iron in the United 
States has increased fivefold. In 1880 
the pig iron output was 3,835,191 tons 
and the census report of that year 
gave the total population 50,189,209. 
In 1880, therefore, the per capita pro- 
duction of pig iron was approximately 
171 pounds. Today. on the other 
hand, we are producing pig iron at 
the rate of 39,000,000 tons annually 
and with an estimated population of 
100,000,000, the production per capita 
is 873 pounds. This tremendous in- 
crease in pig iron manufacture is 
spread over a period of 35 years, but 
it is difficult to foresee a similar rate 
of increase to 1950. Mineral produc- 
tion generally has grown tremendous- 
ly since 1880. In that year the value 
of all mineral products manufactured 
in the United States was $364,928,298 
and the value of the average produc- 
tion per inhabitant amounted to $7.27. 
In 1910 the population of the country 
had increased to 91,972,266, a gain of 
about 80 per cent since 1880. In that 
year, however, the value of the min- 
eral output was $1,991,216,220, indicat- 
ing an increase in the 30 years of 
nearly 450 per cent. The average out- 
put per inhabitant in 1910 was valued 
at $21.65. On July 1, 1914, the popula- 
tion of the United States, including 











Alaska, was 98,846,004 and as _ the 
value of the mineral production in 
that year was $2,114,946,024, the aver- 
age output per person as represented 
by value was $21.40. From 1850 to 
1914, the population of the United 
States increased a little less than 100 
per cent, while the value of the min- 
eral production has grown nearly six- 
fold. ' 


Melting Losses in the 
Cupola 

We would like to know what the ap- 
proximate losses are in melting pig iron 
in a cupola, melting stove plate scrap 
and what losses or+gains occur in the 
various elements, such as silicon, phos- 
phorus, sulphur and manganese. 


Careful tests made in a stove plate 
foundry by W. J. Keep that 
the loss in melting one ton of No. 1 


show 


pig iron in the cupola, containing 2.70 
per cent of silicon and 0.015 sulphur, 
was 95 pounds, or 4.75 per cent. The 
loss of new stove plate, that is, stove 
plate in the form of scrap which had 
been cleaned, all of the sand having 
159 pounds per 
The loss in 
from stove 
castings 130 pounds per 
or 6.50 per cent. The loss in 
melting new stove plate with the sand 
on was 230 pounds per ton, or 11.50 
New sprues stove 
plate before the sand 
moved showed a loss of 280 pounds 
per ton, or 14 per cent. The loss in 
melting old stove plate scrap which 


been removed, was 
per 


cleaned 


ton, or 7.95 cent. 


melting sprues 
plate was 


ton, 


from 
had 


per cent. 


been re- 


was badly rusted was 227 pounds 
per ton, or 11.35 per cent. By pick- 
ling with hydrofluoric acid it was 


found that 33 pounds of the 95 pounds 
lost in melting the pig iron consisted 
of sand the pigs. By tumbling 
the old stove plate scrap, which was 
was found that 50 
227 pounds was rust. 


a—/ 


on 


rusted, it 
the 


badly 


pounds of 
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By remelting, carbon is rarely in- 
creased and generally decreased. Most 
of it is in the combined form than 
before because the cupola is not as 
hot as the blast furnace and also be- 
cause the sulphur content is increased. 
The silicon loss in the cupola approx- 
imates 0.20 to 0.25 per cent, while 
the phosphorus remains practically 
constant. Manganese decreases about 
0.15 per cent when it is 0.50 per cent 
in the casting. 


Book on Profit Sharing 


In your issue of March 9, page 519, 
you speak of a publication of a full re- 
port on profit sharing plans of the Civic 
Federation which will be issued. Can 
you inform us where we 
copy of this report? 


can obtain a 


A copy of this report can be obtained 
by addressing the National Civic Feder- 
ation, thirty-third Metropolitan 
tower, New York City. 


floor, 


A Substitute for Platinum 


Since the beginning of the war plati- 
num has become exceedingly scarce and 
it has advanced rapidly in price. We 
have been informed that a substitute for 
platinum is now available and if pos- 
sible, we would like to have you give us 
some information on this subject. 


An alloy for use in contact and spark 
devices intended to replace platinum has 
been patented by Paul R. Heyl, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and has been assigned 
to the Commercial Research Co., New 
York City. This alloy consists of silver 
and palladium in varying proportions, 
according to the conditions under which 
it is to be used. An alloy of silver 
containing 2 per cent of palladium has 
been found to give good results under 
When the contacts or 
sulphur 


many conditions. 
are 
compounds, 5 per 
palladium should be used. 


exposed to 
or more of 
Additions of 


spark points 


cent 
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palladium to silver raise the melting 
point and lower the thermal conduc- 
tivity. It has been found that owing to 
the high thermal conductivity of silver, 
the heat from the spark will be con- 
ducted away fast enough to prevent 
melting the silver. 


Why Cars Are Refused 


At various times the New Haven road 
has lifted its embargoes, but on inquiry 
of local railroad officials I am unable to 
secure cars so as to take advantage of 
the removal of the embargo. I am at a 
loss to know why the railroads serving 
Pittsburgh do not co-operate with the 
New Haven when an embargo is lifted. 
Can you explain the situation? 


The railroads have been required by 
their car service commission to return 
to western lines 20 per cent more box 
cars than are received from them. This 
rule was made with the intention of re- 
ducing the number of cars in the east- 
ern congested regions and increasing 
the number in the west where the short- 
age of cars is serious. Therefore when 
the New Haven lifts an embargo, and 
Pittsburgh shipper asks for 
tak: advantage of the lifted 
embargo, the railroads refuse the cars 
because they know that they will go to 
the congested district, only to be re- 
leased and sent to the west, thus de- 
priving the initiai road of any direct 
benefit. The railroads serving Pitts- 
burgh are more directly benefited and 
their patrons are better off when if 
embargoes are lifted the cars are used 
for. shipments which will not- enter the 
congested zone. Such action tmsures re- 
lief at the New York terminals for it 
gives the cars a chance to go west as 
they are unloaded without. immediately 
filling their places with cars from the 
west. Of course there are shipments of 
materials of unusual importance which 
receive preference, but in general it 
will be found that the railroads are try- 
ing to treat all patrons fairly. 


when a 
cars to 

















Successful Worm Miller Now on Market 


HE Newton Machine Tool 

i Works, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
placed on the market a worm 
milling machine which embodies the 
cardinal features of one built more 
than 15 years ago for the firm’s own 
This, machine, it is 
successful in decreas- 


requirements. 


said, has been 


and division for successive leads be- 
ing controlled by the tooth clutch 
C, which is connected to an adjoining 
ing worm and worm wheel. The 
leads are covered without the necessi- 
ty of removing gears in the case of 
either right or left hand threads, the 
box E containing the required gear 

















NEWTON WORM MILLING MACHINE 
ing the time required for threading, combinations, which are actuated 
as well as permitting an increase in through sliding sleeves controlled by 
and size of cuts. The the latch lever F. Various pitches 


the speed 
diameter of the boring in the spindle 
chuck is 3 inches, the maximum dis- 
tance between the end of the spindle 
and the center being 24 inches. From 
the center: of the spindle to the table, 
the distance is 8% inches. The table 
is 14% inches wide and the size of 
the base over all is 8 feet 3 inches x 
4 feet 6 inches, 

Drive is furnished from the pulley 
S through the reduction gears in 
box 7, employing the spur gear U, 
a set of bevel gears and the pinion 
and gear of a helical gear which is 
integral with the spindle. The latter 
is equipped on either end with a 
taper bearing, its thrust being taken 


by an oil immersed bearing. The 
base serves as a reservoir for the 
lubricant, which is delivered at the 


point of cutting by a suitable pump. 

In operating this worm milling 
machine, the turned worm blanks are 
onto ‘a mandrel, the end of 
is inserted in the taper draw 
ehuck in the hollow spindle con- 
trolled by the lever B shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The man- 
drel is not released until the 
is entirely completed, the adjustment 


forced 
which 


worm 


may be obtained through the change 
gears. Motion is transmitted to the 
index box E from a feed box H; in 
which gears mounted on _§ sliding 
sleeves, controlled by the lever /, 
provide nine changes of feed without 
removal of gears. The feed clutch 
is controlled by the lever K and the 
reversing fast power table clutch by 
the lever L. The feed is carried 
through the box E for connection 
with the rotating mechanism, as well 
as to suitable gears for connection 
with the table feed screw. 

In order to lock the head securely 


in place when the cutter has been 
adjusted to the required depth through 
the micrometer screw O, a concen- 
tric clamp is provided, controlled 
by the lever clamp M. The latch 
pin lever R controls the clutch, pro- 


viding suitable feeds and rotation for 
left and right hand worms. 

The machine is controlled entirely 
from the front, with the exception 
of a spindle head rotating the worm 
shaft, which is fitted with an ad- 
justable circular gage to furnish frac- 
tional degrees of angularity to the 
cutter spindle within the maximum 
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range of 40 degrees on each side 
of the horizontal. The cutters are 
locked with respect to the axis of the 
work by means of spacing collars. 


Hand and Power Feed 
Milling Machine 


A hand and power feed milling ma- 
chine, recently placed on the market 


by the Fox Machine Co. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is designed to be 
used as a utility miller on light tool 
work and on medium class manu- 
facturing work. Micrometer dials 
on its vertical and transverse move- 


ments allow of great accuracy, it is 
claimed, where close work is de- 
manded. The’ spindle’ construction 


is simple, bronze bearings being pro- 
vided at the front and rear, each box 
independently. The 
diameter, giv- 
large surface. All 
transmitted by the driving 
main column in order to 
bearings. The machine 
may be run in either direction. <A 
differential back gearing is placed 
inside the main pulley when desired, 
the gear ratio being four to one. The 
long saddle is for rigidity, 
and the table is of heavy construc- 
tion to reduce vibration. The knee 
bearing is continued nearly flush 
with the top of the table to secure 
added strength. It is raised and low- 
ered by a telescoping screw, thus 
avoiding the necessity for a hole in 
the floor. A micrometer dial is pro- 
vided for the hand wheel. Provision 
is also made for a hand-feed when it 
is desired for the handling of fine work. 


adjusted 
inches in 
bearing 


being 
spindle is 2 
ing a 
thrust is 
cone to the 


relieve the 


designed 

















UTILITY MILLING MACHINE 

















Special Machine for Grinding Catap 


SPECIAL machine for the pur- 
A pose of grinding the ends of 
book stack castings, described in 
a recent number of Grits and 
Grinds, published by the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been installed 
by the Snead & Co. Iron Works, 
Jersey City, N. J. Before this 
machine was designed, the ends 
of book stack castings, such as are 
used for uprights in library book stack 
construction, were ground on a rim 
wheel and machine similar to the ordin- 
ary type of vertical face grinder. Dif- 
ficulties were experienced in securing ac- 
curate results owing to the wear in the 
thrust bearings on the grinder. Rapid 
wheel wear and excessive use of power 
were other objections to this method. 
The specially-designed machine, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, built by 
the Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has made greater accuracy pos- 
sible and has reduced wheel cost and 
power consumption. This machine 
mounts a 3% x20-inch wheel and re- 
quires about 7-horsepower to operate. 
It will turn out as much work as the 
22-inch rim wheel formerly employed, 
which required 15-horsepower to operate. 


The power is supplied to the wheel by 
a vertical motor, the wheel being 
mounted on a quill sliding on a feather 
in a vertical shaft directly coupled to the 
motor shaft. The grinding head is 
moved back and forth across the work 
by a worm and woru: rack, driven by an 
auxiliary motor through a worm reduc- 
tion. A cam mounted on the worm 
shaft and connected to a rocking lever 
moves the wheel up and down as it 
passes over the work. The weight of 














THE ALLOY CAST IN ENDS 
SHANKS FOR LATHE 
TOOLS 


INLAYS OF 
OF STEEL 


the wheel is balanced by a large vertical 
spring. The motor affecting the travel 
of the wheel is controlled by a reversing 
dial-type controller, automatic limit de- 
vices being placed so that the limits of 
travel will not be exceeded. 

The first wheel mounted on the new 
machine was reduced in diameter only 
1 inch after having been used six months, 


quired dimensions on carborun- 
dum or alundum eu: The tools 
cannot be forged and cannot be hard+ 
ened or softened by means of heat 
treatment. Lathe tools can be made 
by casting an inlay of alloy in the 
ends of steel shanks, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. As 
the melting point of the alloy is 
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SPECIAL MACHINE FOR GRINDING THE ENDS OF BOOK STACK. CASTINGS 


but in the same time three rim 
wheels would have been used by the 
method which was employed formerly. 
The machine is designed to grind sur- 
faces up to 30 inches long and 3% inches 
wide and is fitted only for dry grinding. 


Alley for Lathe Tools 


The Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., has introduced a line of lathe 
tools made from an alloy of semi- 
rare metals which is said to be ex- 
ceptionally well adapted to _ high 
speed production. The alloy was 
discovered by Elwood Haynes, well 


known manufacturer of automobiles. 
It does not contain iron, takes a 
silvery color and permanent luster 


said to satis- 
and to be 


and is 
oxidation 


when polished, 
factorily resist 


immune to alkaline solutions and 
chemical salts. The company has 
reported the following as results of 


a physical test of a forged bar of 
the metal: Elastic limit, 85,000 
pounds; tensile strength, 110,000 
pounds; elongation 9 per cent; modu- 
lus of elasticity 30,000,000 pounds; 
temperature co-efficient, 0.000023 de- 
grees Fahr. 

The alloy used 
is cast into the 
form and is then 


machine tools 
shape and 


the re- 


for 
required 
ground to 
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higher than that of the steel, the 
metals fuse together making a satis- 
factory union. 

Tools made from this metal are 
said to have the ability to stand up 
under higher speeds than have been 
thought possible. At speeds which 
bring the tool to a red hot tempera- 
ture, the cutting effectiveness of the 
metal is retained. The company has 
on record a case where a %x Y% x 
3Y%-inch tool removed 10 pounds of 
metal from a soft iron casting in one 
minute. 
bounty act, 
bounty shall 
on pig iron 


The Australian iron 
1915, provides that no 
be payable thereunder 
manufactured for other than foundry 
purposes and fixes® at £60,000 the 
maximum amount which may be ex- 
pended in bounties prior to Dec. 3i, 
1916. The maximum sum _ payable 
under the act of 1914 was £30,000. 





The Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
Quincy, Mass., has been 
awarded contracts to build a 14,000,- 
ton ship, 460 feet long, for the J. F. 
Luckenbach Co., New York, and two 
for the Mexican Petroleum Co., 
which will be 409 feet long and of 
9,000 tons each. The tanks of these 
ships will carry 2,500,000 gallons. 


poration, 








How a British Shop Tempers Chisels 


BY HENRY FOWLER 


ONSIDERABLE attention has 

been given to the composition 

and treatment of the tool steel 
used in machine tools, but the three 
implements of the hand worker, the 
file, the chisel and the hammer, have 
been comparatively neglected. Among 
these, the chisel has not received 
the systematic attention its impor- 
tance deserves. The material usually 
employed for chisels in the author's 
shop is not bought to specification, 
a well-known and tried brand being 
purchased. After considerable experi- 
ment, it was decided to order chisel 
steel to the following specification: 
“Carbon, 0.75 to 0.85 per cent, the 
other constituents being normal.” 
This gives a complete analysis as 


follows: 
Per cent. 


Sa ee eee Sree 0.75-0.85 
ER IEDE PE SERBS VR Fe 0.30 
NER hs 5 whine sumed che es 0.10 
SUE SF 6 Bek ch CO anak 0.025 
PROGUMORMO Ni icds 5 eek eek eens 0.025 


It is perhaps interesting to note 
that the arfafysis of a chisel which 
had given excellent service waS as 


follows: 
Per cent. 


Pe Sy hia wig Sb beled bine bas 0.75 
eee Geeees PCa EEL 0.38 
PD Seo... awe hah vaek vs  Seue 
Sulphur ih, 5 0 Phe aw anied bes . 0.028 
SOOT UNE. 5 oe Sev s vaneen ce bis 0.026 


The heat treatment this chisel re- 
ceived is unknown. 

At the same time that chisel steel 
was standardized, the form of the 
chisels themselves was revised, and 
a standard chart of these as used in 
the locomotive shops drawn up. Figs. 
1 to 10 show the most important 
forms of these, which are made to 
stock orders in the smithy and for- 
warded to the heat-treatment room, 
where the hardening and tempering 
is carried out on batches of 50. A 
standard system of treatment is em- 
ployed here, which to a very large 
extent does away with the personal 
elements. Since the chemical com- 
position is more @ less constant, the 
chief variant is the section which 
causes the temperatures to be varied 
slightly. The chisels are carefully 
heated in a gas-fired furnace to a 
temperature of from 730 degrees to 
740 degrees Cent., according to sec- 


tion. 
In practice, the chisel shown in 
Fig. 1 is heated to 730 degrees 


Cent., that shown in Fig. 2 to 735 
degrees Cent., and a l-inch half round 
chisel to 740 degrees Cent., because 
of their varying increasing thickness 
of section at the points. Upon attain- 
ing this steady temperature, the 


chisels are quenched to a depth of 
%-inch to %-inch from the point in 
water, the whole chisel then being 
immersed and cooled off in a_ tank 
containing linseed oil. This oil tank is 
cooled by being immersed in a cold 
water tank through which water is 
constantly circulated. After this treat- 
ment, the chisels have a dead hard 
point and a tough or sorbitic shaft. 
They are then tempered, the point 
being “let down”. This is done by 
immersing them in another oil bath 
which has been raised to about 215 
degrees Cent. The first result is, of 
course, to drop the temperature of 
the oil, which is gradually’ raised 
to its initial point. On approaching 
this temperature, the chisels are taken 
out at every 2 degrees Cent. rise and 
tested with a file, and at a point be- 
tween 215 degrees Cent. and 220 de- 
grees Cent. it is found that. the desired 
temper has been rcached. The chisels 
are then removed, cleaned in sawdust 
and allowed to cool in an iron tray. 

A question which naturally will be 
asked is whether comparative tests 


of these chisels with those bought 
and treated by the old rule-of-thumb 
methods have been made. It must 
be admitted that the author knows of 
no method of carrying out such tests 
mechanically, other than that of hard- 
ness by the Brinell or scleroscope 
method, while any ordinary test de- 
pends so largely upon the dexterity 
of the operator. The universal opin- 
ion held by foremen and those using 
the chisels, of the advantages of the 
ones receiving the standard treatment 
set out has, however, indicated clearly 
the improvement made. The author 
is aware that questions may be raised 
as to why the chisels have not been 
normalized at about 900 degrees Cent. 
after forging and before hardening. 
This matter was given attention when 
the question was first dealt with, but 
at that time there were no facilities 
for carrying out this work. These 
have since been provided in connec- 
tion with certain other work, but al- 
though various chisels have been nor- 
malized in the manner mentioned, no 
advantage has been discovered therein. 
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Manufacturing Steel Stamps and Dies 


During the past few years manu- 
facturers of iron and steel products 
have made a_ systematic effort to 
standardize their output in order to 
develop wider and more stable mar- 
kets. In this connection, thousands 
of dollars are being expended each 
year by hundreds of concerns con- 
nected with the iron, steel and allied 
trades to familiarize consumers and 
prospective purchasers with their 
trade names. Readers of The Iron 
Trade Review are familiar with the 
successful efforts of a large number 
of manufacturers who have not at- 
tempted to do more than standardize 
a single word or phrase in their ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

If steel products are to be advertised 
successfully it it mecessary to posi- 
tively identify each piece with a def- 
inite brand. For this purpose steel 
dies are used in large quantities to 
stamp billets, sheet bars, armor plate, 
tool steel, terne plates, tools and the 
like. It is not unusual for some of 
the larger mills to purchase from 
3,000 to 5,000 stamps in a single or- 
der. The use of these stamps not 
only aids materially in following heats 
through the mill to the finished prod- 
uct, but provides an efficient means 
of identification for future reference. 
Generally, rolling mill products are 
stamped with dies made from vari- 
ous grades of high grade tool steel. 


The plant of the Pannier Bros. 
Stamp Co., Fernando street, Pitts- 
burgh, reflects in a notable degree 


the manual skill and efficiency and 


the mechanical precision necessary for 
the manufacture of steel stamps suit- 
able for rolling and finishing mill 
service. This plant, occupying 7,500 
square feet of floor space in a well 
lighted building, is completely equipped 
for the manufacture of a diversified 
line of steel stamps. 

Eight grades of tool steel, ranging 
from 1.1 to 40 per cent carbon, are 
used by the Pannier company for 


making steel stamps and dies. Raw 
material, in all shapes and_ sizes, 
squares, rounds, hexagons, octagons 


and flats, are stored in racks at the 
east end of the shop. Many grades 


of alloy steels are used in making 
special stamps. The shop is so ar- 
ranged that the material passes in 

















VARIOUS KINDS OF STAMPS FOR 
MARKING STEEL 


logical sequence from one department 
to another, with a minimum amount of 
handling. A motor-driven cold saw 
is used to cut bars into blanks of 
desired lengths. The dimensions of 
these blanks vary, since they are 
used for a great many different pur- 
poses. After being cut, the blanks 
are surface-ground to length and fin- 
ished to micrometer dimensions. 

The blanks are set into jigs and 
sent to expert engravers who inscribe 
the desired characters. The blanks 
are then roughed to size on emery 
wheels and later passed to motor- 
driven vertical milling machines, which 
are used to remove the surplus metal 
on the inside and outside of the let- 
ters and figures. These machines are 
designed for work requiring great 
precision. Skilled engravers finish 
the characters by filing and graving 
by hand, this generally requiring no 
less than five separate operations. 
Dies used for stamping hot billets 
and similar materials are slotted to fit 
into stamping wheel sockets. 

The stamps are tempered in two 
gas-fired forges, the heating of which 
is regulated by means of a pyrometer, 
and are then tolor drawn in an oil 
bath, the temperature of which is 
controlled by a special thermometer. 

The Pannier Bros. Stamp Co. was 
organized 16 years ago and incorporat- 
ed in 1902 under the laws of the state 
of Pennsylvania. O. M. Pannier is 
president; W. J. Pannier Jr., vice 
president, and R. F. Hershey, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. 
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Pork, Politics and Armor Plate 


A Description of the Government’s Manufacturing Methods 


Originally Prepared for The Iron Trade Review of May 28, 1918, This Article is Presented Now 
to Mirror to the American Business Man What Wiil Happen 
if He Remains Asleep at the Switch 





Write Your Congressman and Do It Now 


The accompanying article is not so fanciful as it may 
seem. It represents a condition that may exist in this 
country before two years have elapsed, unless the 
nation’s business men, particularly those connected with 
the great iron and steel industry. take a hand in politics. 
We have heard a great deal about Big Business in politics 
—as a matter of fact altogether too few American busi- 
ness men have taken any interest in politics whatso- 
ever. 

You have ignored, shunned, avoided political affairs, 
both at home and in Washington until today we have 
reached the stage where, in the greatest industrial coun- 
try on earth, business men are not even accorded decent 


Do you want to see a government-owned armor plate 
plant followed by government-owned mines, railways, 
blast furnaces, rolling mills, foundries and machine 
shops? If you don’t believe in these things, assert 
yourself! You have a right to be heard. Write your 
congressman. Let him know that business men are 
watching him. 

Go to Washington. Make your influence felt. The 
labor agitator is ever present in the halls of congress. 
Why should reputable business men hold back? 

All past experience shows that material and equipment 
of all descriptions made in government plants costs the 
taxpayer from 25 to 100 per cent more than prices 


treatment in the nation’s capital. 
Wake up! 





quoted in the open market. 
Write your congressman NOW! 








¢ OU want to see how Uncle 

\ Sam makes his own fighting 

togs?” queried the naval af- 

fairs committeeman in his office at 
Washington. 

The representative of The Iron Trade 
Review nodded. 

“Of course, you know that laymen 
are forbidden to inspect the United 
States armor plant,” mused the com- 
mitteeman. “Still . . . it would be 
a great triumph. I remember that in 
1916, when the project of a _ federal 
armor plant was in its inception, The 
Iron Trade Review, as the representa- 
tive journal of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, opposed it strenuously. And 
now, after two. years’ operation of 
the plant, to have this same journal 
come out with an article describing 
its great success . . . ahem! 
as I said, it would be a _ notable 
triumph for the administration. I 
feel very sure it can be arranged. I 
know it can.” He touched an electric 
bell. A secretary appeared. “This gen- 
tleman represents Fhe Iron Trade Re- 
view;” said. the committeeman. “You 
will.etake all necessary arrangements 
for him to inspect the manufacturt -of 
armor plate for the United States navy, 
from the raw ore to the finished battle- 
cruiser.” 

The secretary bowed respectfully. 

As the writer left the sanctum, glow- 
ing with the appreciation of the great 
man’s kindness and resolving with all 
his will to write an absolutely unbiased 
account of the federal plant just as he 
found it, he could not help musing on 
the events of the past two years. 





Strange it seemed indeed, that so re- 
cently people had actually believed a 
political organization could not operate 
an industry more successfully than pri- 
vate capital. That weird idea has been 
pretty weli exploded by the government 
plant, which ever since its inception h... 
been producing plates for our navy at a 
cost only $300 per ton higher than that 
charged by the competitive firms which 
previously controlled the field, besides 
giving employment to hundreds of 
worthy patriots. It amused me, too, to 
recall the vehemence of the opposition 
brought to bear against the government 
work at its inception in 1916. The heads 
of two large private plants appeared be- 
fore the committee on naval affairs at 
that time, with the consummate effrontery 
to suggest that instead of making its own 
plate, the nation buy theirs at a fair 
price based on actual cost of production. 
How little they realized the uselessness 
of all the tedious, stupid figures they 
cited! Justly punished, too, as _ their 
temerariousness in hinting that, as their 
factories had been built up entirely on 
the strength of government encourage- 
ment, and as they had accordingly in- 
vested many millions in an enterprise 
which would prove an incubus, were 
federal patronage to be withdrawn, they 
were entitled to some consideration on 
the grounds of business integrity and 
fair play. No one who heard it cauld 
ever forget the noble simplicity with 
which the chairman made it plain to 
these deluded gentry that their sordid 
affairs could by no stretch of the fancy 
—or of the conscience—hold any inter- 
est for a statesman! Equally eloquent 
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was his revelation of the fact that 
the hearing on armor plate costs was, 
after all, but a trifling formality, the 
committee having decided to go into 
the business some time before making 
any investigations. How the great 
venture was begun, how those at its 
head courageously refused to take 
over any of the private firms’ tainted 
equipment, carrying through, instead, 
their resolution to start with a clean 
slate from top to bottom, is now 
history. Later events which justified 
the prophecies of such patriots as 
Ben Tillman, Clyde Tavenner, Claude 
Swanson, Miles Poindexter and the 
others, are too recent to need 
repetition. 

Suffice it to say that on a pleasant 
May morning some days after his col- 
loquy with the affable statesman at 
Washington, the representative of The 
Iron Trade Review found himself stand- 
ing on a tall peak of the newly dis- 
covered government iron range, looking 
down at an animated picture of indvs- 
try. Beside him stood his guide, 
the son of the chairman of the naval 
affairs committee, a young man, who had 
first won well-earned recognition as sec- 
retary of that body in 1915. 

Before them spread a notable pano- 
rama—the government iron mines from 
which is derived the raw material for 
our navy’s armor. 

“What a beautiful scene!” exclaimed 
thé journalist, gazing appreciatively at 
the wooded slopes and the vivid green 
of the well-kept lawns which swept to 
the very edges of the pits. The mine 
buildings were snow white all in a uni- 
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form Doric style. Below, could be de- 
scribed powerful automatic shovels, 
snorting ore trains and other equipment, 
all brightly painted in the national 
colors. 

“Beautiful? Yes, and that is one rea- 
son why we chose this site,’ smiled his 
guide wisely. “We have always believed 
that men can do better work when they 
are happy—esthetically happy as well as 
physically so. The humblest workman 
has his rights to the enjoyment of 
beauty. He may not have words to ex- 
press the delightful emotions which 
animate his bosom at the sight of a fine 
picture or the sound of a sublime har- 
mony, but the feelings are there, just 
the same. 

“When the government 
market for a steel mine,’ he continued, 
“several were offered. The others, it is 
true, were richer in the base metal—8 
or 10 per cent, or some such small mat- 
ter. But—in scenic wealth they could 
not compare with this one! We felt— 
and the results have proved us to be 
right—that somehow the armor § steel 
which had its birth in so charmed a 
spot as this, one so truly typical of the 
beauty of our beloved country, could not 
be other than a success. As you see, 
the landscape plan, the architecture of 
the buildings, the celor scheme, all help 
carry out the great harmony of esthetics 
and patriotism. No wonder our men 
are happy!” 

The breeze brought from the depths 
of the pit, the sound of men’s voices 
singing, in hyphenated English. “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


was in the 


Beneficiating Government Ore 


“How do 
asked the 


It was a stirring moment. 
you beneficiate the ore?” 
writer after a pause. 


3eneficiate it?’ The guide was puz- 


zled. 
“Yes, enrich it so that it will be of 
commercial value. You said it was 8 


or 10 per cent leaner than—” 

“Why, dear man, we have done 
away with all those antiquated theories. 
If the ore contains less steel than other 
ore, all we have to do is to use a lit- 
tle more of it to produce the same 
amount of steel.” 

“Quite so.” The writer was impressed 
with the beautiful simplicity of the 
thing. “No roasting or other treatment, 
then?” 

“No, indeed. Anyway, it 
the miners to bother with the con- 
stituents of the ore. They feel, and 
rightly, that after they have dug, it out 
of the earth and loaded it on the cars, 
their share of the work is over.” 

A whistle sounded. From all sides of 
the pit men hurried, throwing down 
their tools, to a central point, where 
someone appeared to be  haranguing 


my 


isn’t up to 
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them from a_ soapbox. Brilliantly 
garbed officers and ladies, from the 
lawns at the pit edge, looked interestedly 
on. 

“Why are they 
journalist. 

“Striking! My dear fellow—” the 
guide smiled pityingly—‘they are merely 
electing a new mine _ superintendent. 
One is chosen every two months. The 
contest is very warm, for one of the 
candidates has promised the men a 6- 
hour day, while the other’s platform has 
a plank pledging him to grant all church 
holidays on full pay. As there are 
about ten religions represented here, his 
chances look the best.” 

“T see. Now tell me how the ore is 
shipped to the blast furnaces.” 

“We consider that arrangement one 
of the most ingenious and economical of 


striking?” asked the 





Don’t Put This Off 


Down’t let the government owner- 
ship barnacle fasten itself on the 
iron and steel business of this 
country. Write your congressman 
today and nail a few of the les 
being circulated regarding the man- 
ufacture of armor plate in private 
plants in this country. Government 
ownership fanatics say the steel in- 


dustry realizes enormous profits 
from the manufacture of armor 
plate. As a matter of fact, you 


know it is among the least profita- 
ble of steel products. In one case, 
the gross income realized from a 
$7,000,000 investment in an armor 
plate plant barely equals the net 
profits that would be obtained from 
the same sum invested in a rolling 
mill. You know what government 
competition would mean in your 
own particular line. You also know 
that once the wedge is entered, it 


will be driven home. The Iron 
Trade Review believes in private 
enterprise, not im government 
monopolies. 

Do you? 

Then write your congressman 
TODAY. 











our system. We have made a bargain 
with the secretary of war whereby, in 
consideration of our supplying all neces- 
sary plate for federal treasury vaults 
and for military armored automobiles, 
we have the use of the latter in times 
of peace to transport the ore from the 
mine to the Great Lakes. In war time? 
Oh, well, other arrangements 
can be made, no doubt, should such an 
improbable emergency arise.” 

He led the way to a nearby road, 
where one of the handsome cars waited, 
its gleaming steel chassis piled high with 
ore. Taking seats behind the driver, 
they were soon speeding through the 
forest to the lake shore. 

“Here is the second link of our trans- 
portation system,” ‘explained the guide, 
indicating the harbor. The view was in- 
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deed a remarkable one. No less than 
five splendid dreadnaughts lay at a 
wharf, taking on cargoes of ore, while 
in the blue distance others sped away 
with similar loads. Several torpedo 
boats also dashed about, apparently as 
busy as their larger sisters. From the 
wharf rose the song of the sailors, 
merrily transporting the red ore from 
the armored automobiles to the ships by 
means of baskets. 

“In working out our plans,” continued 
the writer’s companion, “it occurred to 
us that inasmuch as we were to use 
armored cars to bring the ore to the 
water, we might similarly utilize the 
navy itself in its further transportation, 
that branch of the service being the one 
principally benefitted and the ships be- 
ing idle in times of peace. Of course, it 
was necessary to co-operate with the 
Dominion government to deepen the 
Welland and St. Lawrence canals in 
order that the war vessels might enter 
the lakes; but this matter was referred 
to the rivers and harbors committee, and 
whatever expenditure was made, proved 
so insignificant beside the usual appro- 
priations recommended by that body, 
that it was—so to speak—quite sub- 
merged, 

“Doubtless you marvel at the method 
of loading employed. That is merely 
one more example of our efficiency. On 
shipboard, at sea, the sailors have to 
resort to gmynastics. to keep in fighting 
trim. This, you will admit, is of no 
direct pecuniary benefit to the nation. 
By the new scheme, the lads keep their 
muscles firm, and also save the cost of 
expensive loading docks.” 

“What do the torpedo boats carry?” 

“Oh, manganese and other alloys.” 

“How is the gunnery practice kept 
up?” asked the journalist. 

“The navy department sees to that, no 
doubt,” replied the other, somewhat 
testily. “All those things are attended 
to, I fancy.” 


Tripping Down the Lakes 


Boarding the DeLtaware, which was 
about to leave for the lower lakes with 
a cargo of ore, the representative of 
The Iron Trade Review was pleasantly 
entertained by the captain during the 
voyage. While they were quaffing their 
postprandial raspberry shrub, the ship’s 
choir delighted them with a song. written 
especially for use of the navy by the 
head of that department. Here it is: 


On ocean blue and the Great Lakes too, 
We tread the gallant deck; 

We take our’ cue, as we ought to do, 
From -our nautical navy sec. 


Our right-hand Het burns hm at night, 
Our left-hand light burns red 

The port, you say? Nay, landsman, nay! 
’Tis the grapejuice light instead! 

gy de 

’Tis the grapejuice light instead! 


Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the government blast fur- 
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nace plant, situated in a charmingly 
picturesque dell near one of the large 
cities of the Lake Erie shore. The 
writer could not be other than impressed 
with the high mental character of the 
men, as well as their exceptional neat- 
ness of person. Among the several 
thousand employed about each stack, he 
saw not one with soiled hands or cloth- 
ing. Most of those with whom he spoke 
proved to be relatives or intimate 
acquaintances of statesmen holding 
office. The superintendent was an ex- 
ceptionally fine chap, most obliging in 
his answers to the journalist’s questions. 

“How do you calculate you deprecia- 
tion, Mr. Aaronstein?” he was asked. 

“Oh, we just load it in yonder skip 
hoist and melt it up with the rest of 
the overhead charges,” replied the wor- 
thy fellow with a ready Celtic wit. 


“Personal Feelings First’ 


From the blast furnace plant to the 
open hearth furnaces was but a few 
hundred miles, the latter being located 
in South Carolina. Here again the 
writer was agreeably surprised by the 
cleanliness of the large staff employed 
and by their courteous willingness to 
suspend work in order that he might 
feel thoroughly at home. An_ event 
which had taken place just before his 
arrival illustrated the admirable spirit 
which pervaded the whole enterprise. It 
seems that one of the men had very 
naturally mistaken a large package of 
tar soap, consigned to the washroom, 
for a similar package of alloying mater- 
ial which it was his duty to throw into 
the ladle. When the foreman discovered 
what had happened, he generously let 
the affected steel go through to the 
forging presses rather than injure the 
feelings of the honest fellow who com- 
mitted the little error; saying, very 
wisely, “The soap will only make the 
armor all the slipperier and harder to 
pierce; and anyhow, our navy will never 
get into a fight.” 

Leaving the open hearth, the writer 
and his companion proceeded to the 
huge stone structure of severely classic 
design, nearby, which housed the armor 
plate plant itself. “Truly a remarkable 
building,” commented the former. 

“Simply a further illustration of the 
fact that the government builds for all 
time, not for the fleeting present,” re- 
plied the guide. “Most factories, you 
have no doubt noticed, are mere shells 
of steel and glass, tawdry affairs which 
will not endure for more than a cen- 
tury. This government plant, 300 years 
hence, will be as strong and handsome 
as it is today, an enduring inspiration to 
the people of the land. Besides which, 
it furnished in its construction a great 
deal of work to the worthy people of 
this district, which is the home of two 
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members of the present administration.” 

“Does the government utilize the Tay- 
lor efficiency system, so-called?” asked 
the writer. 

“By no means. Some such move was 
afoot until the uselessness and the cruel 
injustice of this theory was ably pointed 
out to the committee some time ago, by 
one of our most prominent labor agi- 
tators. A system by which a man earns 
twice as much as he would get under 
an ordinary day wage system, and is re- 
quired to exert himself, could not be 
other than unjust.” 

“Could you not retain the efficiency 
system and raise wages to a point the 
men considered fair?” 

“That was considered. We realized, 
however, that in the present day and 
state of human affairs, that to increase 
the efficiency of one type of workman in 
one line of work, would be to crowd 
others out of employment and disrupt 
the whole social framework. Our men 
are all qualified voters and we encour- 
age them to exercise their prerogative at 
the polls in the interests — ahem! — of 
better government and the working- 
man,” 

“I don’t mean to say,” he added 
hastily, “that the government could be 
any better than it is at present.” 

Upon entering the armor plate plant, 
the journalist was rudely jostled—quite 
inadvertently, by a naval officer in full 
uniform who was ejecting a workman 
from the place, hurling a cheap watch 
after the unfortunate man. 

“A frequent occurrence,” smiled the 
guide. “The vibrations occasioned by 
the powerful machinery play havoc with 
the men’s watches, causing them to stop. 
In accordance with the law forbidding 
anyone to have a stop watch in his 
possession, we are compelled to eject 
them as soon as this happens.” 

“How do you know when their time- 
pieces stop?” 

“Oh, everybody in the shop is more or 
less of a clock watcher. Did you ever 
hear of anything else in a government 
plant?” 


The Splitdorf Electric Co., Newark, 
N. J., a majority of whose stock is 
owned by the Torrington Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn., will pay off its re- 
maining 19 per cent back dividends 
at the rate of 7 per cent a month. 
Recently the directors of the com- 
pany ordered paid the first 7 per cent 
of the 26 per cent dividends in ar- 
rears. An increase in the Torring- 
ton Co.’s common dividend is ex- 
pected. 


Josiah V. Thompson, coal land 
owner and banker of Uniontown, 
Pa., was indicted March 24, at 


Erie, Pa., by the federal grand jury 
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for alleged embezzling of funds of 
the First National bank of Union- 
town, of which he was president. The 
indictment contains 30 counts and it 
is believed to represent the govern- 
ment’s real case against the former 
Uniontown Croesus, who was indicted 
at Pittsburgh a short time ago on 17 
counts, charging false certification 
and technical violations. Yesterday’s 
indictment, aside from the embezzle- 
ment charge, alleges wilful misappli- 
cation and the abstracting of thou- 
sands of dollars in funds of the bank 
while Thompson was president. 

The indictment returned at Erie 
yesterday was attacked by Judge 
Charles P. Orr, of the federal court, 
who said he doubted the legality of 
the presentment. Whether he will 
quash the indictment is not known. 

The 30 counts in the Thompson in- 
dictment cover as many separate dis- 
tinct alleged illegal transactions. 


The first step toward the 1916 
movement of iron ore from the Go- 
gebic range was made March 22, 
when the Chicago & North-Western 
railroad caused the assembling of 20 
train crews for the Ashland and penin- 
sular divisions. The larger shipments 
will be made first to the Escanaba 
docks from which shipping begins 
about three weeks earlier than at 
Ashland. The Steel Corporation is 
said to have chartered a car ferry 
and two tugs to use in breaking a 
passage through the ice field at Es- 
canaba, which will be kept open for 
shipments to Chicago and Gary. 


Victor A. King, one of the best 
known gunmakers in the United 
States, and who for seven years was 
superintendent of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
died at his home in West Haven, 
Conn., March 26, aged 9 years. When 
17 years old he worked on the first 
order of Colt’s revolvers ever made. 
He held positions of responsibility in 
several places, including Chicopee, 
Mass., Middletown, Conn., Hartford, 
Conn., Wallingford, Conn., and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


William Welch, superintendent of 

the hot rolling mills of the Amer- 
ican Tube & Stamping Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., for many years, died at 
his home there, March 29, after a 
long illness, aged 62 years. 
Everett H. Barney, retired million- 
aire pioneer skate manufacturer of 
New England, whose home was in 
Springfield, Mass., died at his winter 
residence in Sarasota, Fla., March 31, 
aged 80 years. 
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Increasing Rumors of Demand for Eight-Hour Day—Milwaukee 


ILWAUKEE, April 3.— 
M Well-defined rumors have 
reached Milwaukee manufac- 
turers that the campaign for an 8- 
hour day and an advanced wage scale 
for machinists, which has been car- 
ried on by professional agitators for 
nearly eight months, will be brought 
to a head on May 1. Employers are 
not issuing statements, but intimate 
that the demands will not be granted 
and if a walkout occurs, the places of 
the strikers can be filled quickly by 
rapid training of unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor. The last labor trouble 
in which the machinists were the cen- 
tral figures was the general walkout 
in 1901. Since then, a 55-hour week 
has been in effect. Employers de- 
clare the 8-hour day is not practicable 
in the metalworking or machinery 
trades, especially under the present 
conditions of extended operations. 


Group Insurance 

The Rice, Barton’ & Fales Machine 
& Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., is the 
first in that city to adopt the plan of 
group insurance for its employes. By 
this plan, which became effective 
April 1, every employe of the com- 
pany, who has been in its employ for 
six months, is insured by a policy, 
payable at death, for an amount vary- 
ing according to the length of ser- 
vice, without expense to himself. The 
insurance becomes void, if any em- 
ploye leaves the company. At the 
end of the year, it is probable that 
every employe of the company will 
be covered by the policy. 


The Remington Arms-Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has taken out building permits to erect 
33 dwelling houses and blocks, to 
house about 70 families of its em- 
ployes, and representing an estimated 
outlay of $458,650. Nine brick blocks 
will house 11 families each, and there 
will be eight one-story frame dwell- 
ings and 12 two-family houses, be- 
sides several three-family houses. 

Demands have been presented to 
the Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, 
Conn., by a committee representing 
the machinists’ union calling for a 
working schedule of 50 hours a week, 
time and a half for overtime, double 
time for Sundays and holidays and 20 


per cent increase in wages. These 


Employers Will Not Yield 


demands are the result of men being 
discharged by the company, the first 
seven officers of the union being in- 
cluded in the number. The other men 
were members of the committees ap- 
pointed by the members of the union 
to look out for their interests. Off- 
cials of the company refuse to hold 
further conferences and a strike is 
considered likely. The company has 
900 employes. 


Reclaiming High Speed 
Steel 


With the price of high speed steel at 
a peak that has never before been 
equaled, it is interesting to note the 
formation of the Onondaga Steel Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., which has been or- 
ganized to reclaim odds and ends of 
scrapped tool steel. When this com- 
modity was in less demand, it was com- 
mon practice to discard as_ useless 
broken lathe and planer tools, drill 
shanks and _ milling cutters. i ae 
claimed that 40 per cent of all the high 
speed steel produced was _ scrapped 
through lack of equipment or knowledge 
of the processes necessary to reclaim 
this material. 

The Onondaga Steel Co. has equipped 
a plant capable of converting these tool 
hits into usable material. Scrap tool 
steel may be sent to this firm where it 
is re-forged. 

An interesting table is published in 
conjunction with a folder issued by this 
company giving values of several metals 
and the following is taken from that 
chart: Gold, $17.50 per ounce; silver, 
$0.51 and high speed steel $0.22 per 
ounce. 


Triple Convention 
Committees 


Committees have been appointed 
for the triple joint convention of the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association, the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
and the American Supply and Ha- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be held in Pittsburgh at the William 
Penn hotel, May 10, 11 and 12. The 
annual convention of the American 
Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware As- 
sociation, to be held May 24, 25 and 
26, will be in charge of the general 
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committee. Members of the commit- 
tee are as follows: , 

Pittsburgh Convention Committee— 
H. P. Bope, chairman, Carnegie Steel 
Co.; Geo. T. Bailey, vice chairman, 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co.; Chas. J. Gra- 
ham, vice chairman, Graham Nut Co.; 
Chas. L. Wood, secretary, Carnegie 
Steel Co.; G. E. Benson, treasurer, 
National Tube Co. 

Committee Chairmen—Automobile, 
J. E. McLain, Cambria Steel Co.; 
Banquet, A. M. Harper, Carnegie Steel 
Co.; Finance, H. B. Wheeler, Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; Hospital- 
ity, J. M. Hansen, Steel Car Forge 
Co.; Ladies Entertainment, C. M., 
King, McKinney Mfg. Co.; Publicity, 
E. S. Rooney, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; Reception, J. F. Hazen, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.; Speakers, W. L. 
Rodgers, Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 
Co.; Dinner Vaudeville, W. W. Sand- 
erson, Carborundum Co. 








Adding New’ Equipment.—The D. 
Connelly Boiler Co., of Cleveland, is 
at present doubling the capacity of 
its plant, by adding new machinery, 
including an hydraulic riveter having 
15-foot gap and 125 ton capacity, 25 
ton overhead crane, motor driven hy- 
draulic pump, 1,200 foot steam driven 
air compressor, 22 foot plate planer, 
two heavy-type radial drills 6-foot 
arm, and tube bending machine. The 
new equipment dupiicates machinery 
now in service. 


Folders on Tool Steel.—The Vana- 
dium-Alloys Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
just issued two folders descriptive of 
its Vasco choice and Vasco non 
shrinkable grades of tool steel. These 
folders are sent free upon request to 
the Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


The Iroquois Foundries, Inc., Utica, 
N. Y., has built a foundry for the manu- 
facture of a special white metal. Four 
metal melting furnaces have been in- 
stalled by the Buckeye Products Co., 
Cincinnati. Officers of the. Iroquois 
company follows: Charles j. Rath, 
president; Charles E. Day, vice presi- 
dent; Harold E. Rath, secretary and 
Fred Widmer, treasurer and general 
manager. 


The Standard Screw Products Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $100,000, 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Zeppelins Reduce Output 


Arrival of German Airships Causes Damping of British 


Blast Furnaces—Imports Decrease 


The publication of the trade re- 
turns for February, showing a large 
decrease in imports, and an increase 
of over $10,000,000 in exports, shows 
the existence of a sound and strong 
volume of trade. Students of the 
statistics will have noticed that the 
quantity of iron and steel, and manu- 
factures thereof, exported from the 
United Kingdom last month totaled 
277,704 tons as compared with 193,- 
942 tons in February, 1915. The 
value was £4,088,392 as against £2,- 
236,472. The falling off in galvanized 
sheets is very striking, the total ex- 
ported being 14,334 tons, as com- 
pared with 21,732 tons in February 
last year. The general state of trade 
continues excellent, and would be 
still bigger if the requisite men could 
be found. 

The most serious problem at the 
moment is that arising from the large 
withdrawal of married men from the 
ranks of industry and from the sup- 
port of their homes, and there is an 
extending feeling that some special 
consideration will have to be shown 
in the case of these recruits. Fortu- 
nately, there are signs that the gov- 
ernment is disposed to take the prob- 
lem seriously, and to alleviate some 
of the hardships involved. 


Pig Iron Production Steadies 


There has been a marked increase 
of steadiness this week in the pig 
iron industry. The strong stand 
which the government has_ taken 
against price inflations has had a 
very good effect. The Middlesbrough 
prices are steadily maintained at 
about 85s ($20.40), which is close to 
the government maximum. It seems 
unlikely now that there will be a re- 
version to the high price of 98s ($23.- 
52) realized a week or two ago. As 
all pig iron prices are now approxi- 
mating to maximum figures, there is 
very little inducement to speculation, 
and buying throughout the week has 
been decidedly on the quiet side. The 
Cleveland market is dull, with small 
sales for prompt use, while makers’ 
stocks are decidedly scarce. 

The East Coast hematite pig iron 
trade is steady with producers sold 
well into the third quarter and hav- 
ing no iron to offer for delivery be- 
fore July. The present quotation is 
140s ($33.60) mixed numbers. There 
was very little new business on offer 
at Birmingham. yesterday. In_ the 


Jarrow district, orders are more plen- 
tiful than makers can deal with while 
sales of special hematite are very 
large. It is remarkable that East 
Coast prices have run right away 
from those of the West Coast, al- 
though the latter are usually dearer 
and the price for special hematites in 
that district is 140s ($33.60). There 
are 25 furnaces in blast there pro- 
ducing 27,000 tons of metal per week. 
In the Midland district, none of the 
irons are exceeding maximum figures 
while irons like Northampton brands 
are at present 5s ($1.20) below. The 
maximum figures for Staffordshire 
are known but have not yet been of- 
ficially published. Buying here is 
quite on a small scale. The most 
serious element of the situation is the 
great scarcity of fuel and other ma- 
terials which is compelling furnaces 
occasionally to go on _ slack blast. 
The occasional alarms of air raids 
are having the same effect and the 
report on Sunday last of the arrival 
of Zeppelins on the coast led to 
considerable damping at furnaces and 
consequent reduction in the output. 
Fortunately we are entering upon a 
period when for a fortnight at least 
air raids seem to be unlikely, and 
this will be an advantage to the iron 
and steel trade. 

The feeling of panic produced last 
week by the drastic steps taken on 
behalf of the government to dis- 
courage speculation has now disap- 
peared. For a time, finished trans- 
actions in iron, steel and other metals 
were held up because neither mer- 
chants nor manufacturers were clear 
as to the extent to which they could 
buy or sell forward. There was a 
free interchange of opinion between 
all parties, with the result that buy- 
ing has been largely resumed, mer- 
chants having been informed that 
they can replace small stocks though 
they will not be permitted to in- 
crease them. Manufacturers similar- 
ly must discourage large buying from 
those who have hitherto taken only 
small lots. This has restored the 
ordinary current of business. But 
merchants are in somewhat of a di- 
lemma, as customers cannot or will 
not understand why they should be 
charged over the maximum rates 
fixed by the government. Merchants 
naturally explain that they want a 
profit, and can only get this by put- 
ting a little margin on the maximum 
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which is charged by manufacturers. 
The additions to the prices of best 
iron have not discouraged business in 
any way. Local forges and mills are 
as busy as they can be, but they are 
finding it more difficult to carry on, 
and this is especially true of mills 
devoted to the rolling down of bil- 
lets. Semi-finished steel can hardly 
be had at any price. The govern- 
iment keeps a tighter hand than ever 
upon supplies, while as to fuel, of 
which there is a great shortage, this 
is rigorously doled out, with a marked 
preference for works engaged on mu- 
nitions or war material. Even these 
have not been able to keep in full 
operation during the recent severe 
snowy weather which in many ways 
has reduced output at the pits and 
placed obstacles in the way of sup- 
plies between the pits and the con 
sumers, 


Will Build Larger Vessels 


Building of steel vessels up to 300 
feet in length is expected to be in- 
augurated i July at the old Crescent 
yards of the Samuel L. Moore & 
Sons Corporation, Elizabethport, N. 
J.. which now are undergoing re- 
building and vepzirs preliminary to 
being reopened on an enlarged scale. 
The Crescent yard was acquired by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation when 
it took over the plants of the United 
States Ship Building Co. Heretofore, 
the Samuel L. Moore & Sons Cor- 
poration has had faciliies for build- 
ing only small craft. 

Awarded Contract.—The 
Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, has 
been awarded the contract for furnish- 
ing all of the navy yards of the United 
States government with amorphous and 
flake graphite for the current year. 


Federal 


Six lieutenants of the Spanish navy 
have arrived at the plant of the New 
London Ship & Engine Co., Groton, 
Conn., to study submarine construc- 
tion, where they will remain until 
August. A captain of the Spanish navy 
has been at the plant nine months. 
There are about 20 Chinese naval of- 
ficers and cadets at the plant making 
the same study. As a result, large 
orders for submarines are expected 
from both the Spanish and Chinese 


governments. 


The Sturtevant Aeroplane Co., Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., has received an 
order from the United States Army 
signal corps for four Sturtevant battle- 
planes for use in Mexico. They will 
be of special design and equipped 
with 140-horsepower motors. Deliv- 
eries will be made in 30 days. 
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Gas Shortage 


Causes Trouble for Pittsburgh Manu- 
facturers 


Proposed increases in charges for 
natural gas supplied to industrial 
concerns, were attacked a few days 
ago at a meeting of manufacturers, 
held in the auditorium of the Pitts- 
burgh chamber of commerce. Gas com- 
panies were charged with endeavor- 
ing to force the manufacturers to sub- 
mit to an increase in the rates through 
an “alleged shortage of their gas 
supply”. Numerous iron and_ steel 
manufacturers opposed the suggested 
increase in rates and incidentally told 
how they had suffered financial losses 
through the shortage of the gas supply 
this winter. 

Lawrence W. Frank, secretary of 
the Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., de- 
clared his company had intended in- 
creasing the size of its plant, but 
owing to the inadequate supply of 
gas, which caused the loss of thous- 
ands of dollars, the plant would be 
moved to another district, unless as- 
surance could be had that conditions 
would be remedied. The Duquesne 
plant consumes 1,500,000 feet of nat- 
ural gas a day. During the first 23 
days of March,*he said, “we have had 
15 days of interruption.” 

Charles J. Graham, of the Graham 
Nut Co., declared that his company 
suffered the same difficulties as those 
mentioned by Mr. Frank. He demand- 
ed gas companies be compelled to 
give the consumer at least 12 hours’ 
notice of the gas supply. C. D. Mar- 
shall, of the McClintic-Marshall Co.; 
Robert J. McDonald, of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America; and Frank J. 
Lanahan, of the Fort Pitt Malleable 
Iron Co., told how they had been 
inconvenienced the last few months 
by the irregularity of the supply of 
fuel. 


Hand Book Issued 


The seventh edition of “Standard 
Steel Construction”, the annual hand- 
book of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been issued. In 
it the contents of former editions 
have been revised and brought up 
to date and several new features have 
been added. The 1916 book is bound 
in black leather, the covers being 
flexible. The title of the book and 
name of the company are stamped in 
gold letters. There are about 400 
4x6'%-inch pages in the manual. In 
addition to the usual tables of the 
sizes, weights, properties, etc., of the 
various shapes of structural steel, 
trigonometric tables, formulas, etec., 
and other handbook information, there 
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are important data on the specifica- 
tions for steel for buildings, bridges 
and ships. The subject of materials 
for structures of all kinds is given 
unusual attention, indicating a desire 
on the part of the publishers to make 
the manual of special value to archi- 
tects, builders and contractors. 


The Dalton Launched 


The first of a series of six monthly 
launching took place recently at the 
Lorain, O., yards of the American 
Ship Building Co. The freighter 
Henry G. Dalton, which is being built 
for the Interlake Steamship Co., of 
Cleveland, was dropped overboard. 
Mrs. H. G. Dalton, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Interlake company, chris- 
tened the ship. The Dalton is 600 
feet over all, 60 foot beam and 32 
feet deep, being of the Isherwood 
type of construction. She _ carries 
three Scotch boilers. The next ves- 
sel to be launched at these yards is 
being built for the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co. and her launching will take 
place during April. 


Will Build Blast Furnace 

Ottawa, Ont., April 3-—The Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co., New Glas- 
gow, N. S., will commence the erec- 
tion of a new blast furnace at once 
to cost between $200,000 and $300,000. 
The company recently increased its 
capital stock from $7,500,000 to $15,- 
000,000. N. B. McKelvie of the firm 
of Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston, 
Mass., and New York, N. Y., has 
been appointed to the board of di- 
rectors of the company. 

The Chevrolet Motor Co. announces 
that it has arranged with the National 
Cycle & Mfg. Co., Bay City, Mich., 
to control its capacity for a long 
period. The product of this company 
has been used for many years by 
automobile manufacturers. 


The Sherritt & Stoer Co., Inc., 603 
Finance building, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed exclusive sales agent 
for the Beaudry Champion and Peer- 
less power hammers for the Philadel- 
phia district. 


D. Z. Norton and James V. David- 
son have been elected directors of the 
American Ship Building Co. to suc- 
ceed Robert R. Rhodes, deceased, and 
\. A. Sprague, resigned. 

The Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Co. Muskegon Heights, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock 
from $150,000 to $400,000. 
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Nickei Exporting 


Will be Continued Only Under License— 
Large Sales of Sheets 


Toronto, April 3.—The policy of the 
Canadian government as regards the 
exportation of nickel ore and matte 
was defined by Premier Sir Robert 
Borden in parliament on March 27. 
He stated that the order prohibiting 
its export to other than British pos- 
sessions had been made because it 
was found on investigation that one 
company with which the government 
had no agreement was exporting 
nickel, the ultimate destination of 
which could not be traced. The ex- 
portation of nickel would be continued 
under license, but exporters would 
have to enter into arrangements as 
satisfactory as those consummated 
with the International Nickel Co. to 
satisfy the British and Canadian gov- 
ernment as to the ultimate destination 
of the shipments. The same condi- 
tions prevail with regard to asbestos. 
The International Nickel Co. has in- 
formed the government of its inten- 
tion to begin the erection of its Can- 
adian plant immediately. It is under- 
stood to have under consideration a 
site in Nova Scotia. 

Mark Workman, president of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation, who is 
making a tour of inspection of the 
company’s properties, states that a 
contract hag been ciosed for the en- 
tire sheet steel output of the plant 
until the end of the year. The wire 
and rod mill are both working to full 
capacity and the output of both is 
sold well in advance. Additions have 
been made increasing the capacity of 
the rod mill by 30.000 tons. The coal 
department is not so active, operations 
being handicapped by several condi- 
tions, especially the shortage and high 
cost of transportation, for which nu 
relief seems at present in sight. With- 
in the past year, freights have ad- 
vanced enormously—in many cases as 
high as 500 per cent. This and the 
requisitioning of steamers especially 
adapted for the coal trade increases 
the difficulties under which the coal 
industry is laboring. 

The first all-steel war aeroplane ever 
made in Canada has been turned out 
by the Polson Iron Works of this 
city, and made a long flight, working 
perfectly on its trial trip. The steel 
construction renders it practically in- 
vulnerable to shrapnel and small arms 
fire and it is lighter in proportion to 
its strength than the wooden aero- 
planes. 

The Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 
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MEN OF MACHINERY TRAD 


Who they are 


What they are doing 





R. B. Sheridan, general manager 
of the Brown Hoisting Machinery 


announced 
accepted 


Co., Cleveland, has just 
his resignation and _ has 
a position with the American In- 
ternational Corporation, whose offices 
are to be at 120 Broadway, New 
York City. Mr. Sheridan was born 
in London, Eng., Sept. 10, 1872, was 
educated in the public schools of 
Cleveland, at Yale University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. After graduating from college 
in 1895, he entered the United States 
navy in the construction and repair 
department and remained in that serv- 
ice until the fall of 1896, when he be- 
with the Brown 
Co.. He was 


came associated 
Hoisting Machinery 
promoted through various grades to 
the position of general manager, which 
position he held for several years. 
3efore his departure from Cleveland 
to New York a few days ago, Mr. 
Sheridan was tendered a banquet by 
former associates who presented him 
a loving cup. 

C. T. Myers has 
manager of the Timken-David Brown 
Co., Detroit. . 

John R. McGinley, Pittsburgh, pres- 
ident of the Duff Mfg. Co., has been 
elected a director of the Poole Engi- 
neering & Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Frank G. Wallace, of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed managing direct- 
or of the Canadian Locomotive Co., 
Ltd., Kingston, Ont. 

M. F. McCarra has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Illinois South- 
ern railroad, with office at Sparta, IIl., 
succeeding G. A. Gallagher, deceased. 

G. L. Kothny has left the Westing- 
house Machine Co. to go with the 
C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Co. as consult- 
ing engineer. 

F. D. Walden, formerly of the 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has taken a position with the Davis 
Machine Tool Co., Rochester, N.. Y., 
as manager in charge of operation. 

R. J. Stackhouse has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of materials and 
supplies of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, with office at Reading, Pa., suc- 
ceeding J. K. Witman, deceased. 

H. E. Warner, general foreman of 
the locomotive shops of the New 
York Central railroad at Elkhart, 
Ind., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of shops of the New York Cen- 


been appointed 


tral Lines West, with headquarters 
at Elkhart, Ind. 

S. West, master mechanic 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, at 
Kenora, Ont., has been transferred 
to Medicine Hat, Alta, 
R. Brown. 

William 
cently as master 
Minneapolis & St. 
has been appointed road foreman of 
engines at Watertown, S. D. 

Philip H. 


assistant 


district 


succeeding 
Gemlo, who resigned re- 
mechanic of the 

Louis railroad, 


Conniff has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of 
motive power and machinery of the 
Florida East Coast railroad, with 
headquarters at St. Augustine, Fla. 

E. P. Worden, formerly of the Fred 
M. Prescott Steam Pump Works, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed 
chief engineer of Henry R. Worth- 
ington, Harrison, N. J. 

F. L. Cone has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Wind- 
Windsor, Vt. Mr. 
identified with the 


sor Machine Co., 
Cone had been 
company for many years. His resig- 
nation became effective April 1. 
3oyd Nixon is now with the Cleve- 
office of the Niles Tool 
during the past nine 


land sales 
Works Co. 
years Mr. Nixon represented Harron, 
Rickard & McCone, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 

P. CC. Moshisky, foreman of the 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Durango, Colo., has been apnointed 
master mechanic, with headquarters 
at Ridgway, Colo., vice J. A. Ed- 
wards, resigned. 

Charles F. Scribner has 
assistant superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Co., Cleveland. Un- 
til recently he was production engi- 
neer with the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. 

A. Brown, locomotive 
the Canadian Pacific railroad at Ft. 
William, Ont., has been promoted to 
mechanic at Winni- 
Peers, transferred 


railroad at 


become 


foreman of 


district master 
peg, Man., vice A. 
to Moose Jaw, Sask. 

H. A. Gray has been appointed as- 
sistant 
Joseph 


manager railroad sales’. of 
T. Ryerson & Son. He will 
have jurisdiction over eastern rail- 
road and machinery ‘sales with head- 
quarters in New York. 

H. J. Warthen, master mechanic of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 


tomac railroad at Richmond, Va., has 
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been appointed superintendent of mo- 
tive power, vice W. F. Knapp, re- 
signed. 

A. R. 
and machine tool 
nati Shaper Co., 
signed to accept a position as gen- 
eral manager for R. A. Jones & Co., 


Murray, mechanical engineer 
designer, Cincin- 


Cincinnati, has re- 


Covington, Ky., makers of presses 
and automatic machines. 

John R. Stine, for several years 
manager of the production depart- 


ment of the Locomobile Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has resigned to become 
controling 


Machine 


routing and 
department of the Bullard 
Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

C. J. Hopkins has been appointed 
production superintendent of the Cur- 
tis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. 
ceeding J. F. Irvin, who is now with 
the Michigan Motors Co., Flint, Mich. 
Mr. Hopkins was formerly with the 
Deere & 


head of the 


Louis, suc- 


engineering department of 
Co., Moline, Il. 

T. W. Coe, superintendent of shops 
at Elkhart, Ind. of the New York 
Central lines west of Buffalo, has 
been appointed master mechanic of 
the Indiana Harbor Belt, with head- 
charge 
depart- 


quarters at Gibson, Ind., in 
of the 
ments. 

P. P. Bourne, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Works, East Cambridge, Mass., 
is again with the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Co. in connec- 
engineering work, 


machinery and car 


associated 
tion with special 
and is located at the company’s main 
office, New York. 

Frederick C. Moore, member Amer- 
ican Society Mechanical Engineers 
and member Society Automobile En- 
gineers, has established an office at 
710 Engineers building, Cleveland, as 
problems of 

accounting 


engineer in 
organization, production, 
and costs connected with factory or 


consulting 


foundry operation. 


George D. Kershaw, Racine, Wis., 
has resigned as superintendent of the 
main works of the J. I. Case Thresh- 
ing Machine Co., Racine, to accept 
the position of works manager of the 
Rumely Corporation at La Porte, Ind. 
Mr. Kershaw joined the Case organi- 
zation in 1910, coming from the me- 
department of the Chicago 
Railroad Co. His 
yet been chosen. 


chanical 
& North-Western 


successor has not 
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W. B. Embury, master mechanic 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific railroad at Valley Junction, Ia., 
has been transferred to Estherville, 
la., vice W. T. Fitzgerald, transferred 
to Manly, Ia., replacing R. C. Hyde, 
who has been transferred to Valley 
Junction. 

James H. Shekleton, manager of 
the Shekleton Nutlock, Ltd., Sydney, 
Australia, inventor of the Shekleton 
nutlock, who is on a three months’ 
visit to the United States, is at the 
Stanley works, New Britain, Conn., 
supervising the making of the Amer- 
ican output. 

Alonzo B. See, of the A. B. See 
Electric Elevator Co., New York, 
succeeds the late John A. Hill, pub- 
lisher of The American Machinist, as 
vice president of the Machinery Club 
of the city of New York. Frederick 
Stadelman, , Wellman - Seaver - Morgan 
Co., will succeed Mr. Hill as director 
of the club. 

Frederick E. 
commercial manager of the Central 
Illinois Utilities Co., has secured an 
interest in the business of the Ra- 
cine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, 
Wis. This company manufactures 
high-speed metal cutting machines. 
Mr. Koehler has been made _ vice 
president and acting manager. 

George M. Basford, who has been 
chief engineer of the railroad depart- 
ment of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
since March, 1913, resigned his posi- 
tion recently to become president of 
the Locomotive Feed Water Heater 
Co. He will also form the G. M. 
Basford Co. to handle the advertis- 
ing accounts of a number of railwa= 


Koehler, formerly 


supply concerns. 
Alexander McNab, a 


Conn., manufacturer and _ inventor, 


sridgeport, 


who has been engaged in special work 
for the allies in England and France, 
has returned home. He believes that 
the war could be won today by the 
allies at great sacrifice of life. He 
states that ammunition in Great Brit- 
ain and France is plentiful and that 
France hasn’t fired ome American 
cartridge as yet, holding the Amer- 
ican supply in reserve. 

William F. MacCrellish, of 39 North 
Clinton avenue, Trenton, N. J., has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 
general manager of the Western Elec- 
tric Co.’s office in Buenos Ayres, South 


America. He left Trenton April 1 to 
take up his new work. Mr. MacCrel- 
lish was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in the class of 1905, receiving 
the degree of bachelor of arts. He has 
been in the employ of the General Elec- 
tric Co, for the past ten years. 

F. L. Goldschmidt and C. P. Lyman, 
for a number of years with the Wa- 
clark Wire Co., New York City, have 
resigned and formed a company under 
the name of Goldschmidt & Lyman, 
Inc., to conduct a brokerage business 
in raw metal and manufactured metal 
products at 90 West street, New York 
City. Mr. Goldschmidt will handle 
the raw metal end of the company’s 
business, having had many years’ ex- 
perience in that field, and Mr. Lyman 
that having to do with manufactured 
metal products. 

Frank W. Hutchings, treasurer and 
director of the Charcoal Iron Co. of 
America, and vice president of the 
American Pig Iron Association, has 
been elected president of the Mich- 
igan Workmen’s Compensation Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., to fill the va- 
cancy which has existed for some 
weeks since the retirement of C. H. 
Gifford. Mr. Hutchings has been a 
director of the company since its or- 
ganization. Other officers’ elected 
are: First vice president, P. W. A. 
Fitzimmons; second vice _ president, 
H. E. Bradner; general counsel, Hal 
H. Smith. 

Arthur Falkenau, vice president of 
the Hooper-Falkenau Engineering Co., 
New York City, has been appointed act- 
ing consulting engineering of the Ca- 
nadian Car and Foundry Agency, which 
is supervising the production of muni- 
tions for Russia in 80 or more plants in 
the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Falkenau has had an extended expe- 
rience in munitions manufacture, having 
made shrapnel for the United States 
government during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war and he has built special ma- 
chines to his own and United States 
government designs for several United 
States arsenals. 

Ground has been broken for the 
plant of the Chattanooga Steel Co. 
on the Tennessee river. The com: 
pany has perfected its organization 
with the election of the following of- 
ficers: President, C. E. James; vice 
president, J. W. Baird; second vice 
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president, W. T. James; secretary, H. 
Bushnell. Additional directors other 
than above officers: T. R. Preston, 
C. C. Nottingham, W. A. Sadd and 
Z. C. Patteh Jr. 

All the officers are citizens of Chat- 
tanooga with the exception of First 
Vice President J. W. Baird, president 
of the National Roll & Foundry Co., 
Avenmore, Pa. 


Barges for Export 


The Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been engaged for six 
months in the construction of four 
large barges or hulls for dredges which 
are destined for Africa, Malay and 
Siam. Two dredges will go to the 
African gold coast and are 110 x 42 
feet, 8 feet deep. The dredge for 
Malay is 125 x 50 x 8% feet, and 
that for Siam is 115 x 45 x 10 feet. 
The company is also building a barge 
for the United States government 
for levee work on the lower Missis- 
sippi near New Orleans. This dredge 
is 110 x 42 x 7% feet. The ma- 
chinery and equipment is furnished 
by the Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. The barges cost from $35,000 to 
$45,000 according to P. A. Fitzsim- 
mons, superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Bridge Co. 


Shows Iron Formations 


“Mineral Land Classification of Wis- 
consin” is the title of a book now 
being published by the state of Wis- 
consin from the pen of W. O. Hotch- 
kiss, state geologist of Wisconsin. 
The treatise shows iron formations in 
parts of Ashland, Bayfield, Washburn, 
Sawyer, Price, Oneida, Forest, Rusk, 
Barron and Chippewa counties in Wis- 
consin and gives the owners of lands in 
these districts a well defined idea of 
mineral possibilities in the acreage, 
so that they may either make explora- 
tions or protect themselves in convey- 
ing their lands by reserving mineral 
rights. The book will be mailed to 
any resident of the state upon receipt 
of postage. 


Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc. is about 
to open an office at 90 West street, 
New York. The company will con- 
tinue to maintain its showroom in the 
same building. 
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usiness News of Nation’s Capital 


General Crozier Makes Strong Plea for Scientific Methods— 
Immigration Bill Strongly Supported 


Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
206 Corcoran Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., April 4. 





i ; NACTMENT into 
law of the Tav- 
enner bill, pro- 
hibiting scien- 
tific shop man- 





agement in all 
government es- 
tablishments 
would result 
in making the 
cost of labor 
at least double 
what it is 
now, because 





permanently do away with 
and the premium and 
That is the 


it would 


time studies, 
piece work systems. 
opinion expressed by Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam Crozier, chief of ordnance, war 
department, last Friday before the 
house committee on labor at a_ hear- 
ing on the bill. 

Although the measure had been pre- 
viously ordered reported favorably by 
the committee, it reconsidered its 
action at the request of opponents 
of the bill, who asked for and were 
granted a hearing. Prior to the hear- 
ing, there was only one witness who 
was heard on the measure and he 
was Representative Tavenner, of IIli- 
nois, author of the measure. After 
he had submitted his statements, the 
bill was quietly ordered reported with 
the hope of rushing it through the 
house. When the business men of 
the country learned of the action of 
the committee, they at once asked 
that the committee defer further ac- 
tion until they had been heard. The 
granting of further hearing apparently 
was a mere perfunctory formality, and 
an act of so-called courtesy, rather 
than any indication that the commit- 
tee has changed its views on the 
measure, which is being urged _ to 
passage by organized labor. While 
opponents of the bill were heard, 
there also were some organized labor 
representatives who appeared before 
the committee in support of the pro- 
posed legislation, among them being 
N. P. Alifas, president of the local 
machinists’ union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In addition to Gen. Crozier, others 
who appeared before the committee 
in opposition to the measure included 
Attorney James A. Emery, this city, 


representing the National Association 
of Manufacturers; Richard A. Feiss, 
of Clothcraft Shops, Cleveland; San- 
ford E,. Thompson, Boston, an effi- 
ciency engineer; Henry E. Towne, of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., and others. 

These representatives of private in- 
dustries, in substance, maintained that 
if the abolishment of scientific shop 
management in government establish- 
ments is a bad thing, increasing the 
labor cost and reducing production, 
it would be equally as deleterious in 
its effect to do away with the system 
in private industries. The attempt of 
organized labor to drive scientific 
management from government work 
is recognized as being a forerunner 
of similar action with regard to pri- 
vate plants. 

Details of the system of scientific 
shop management, beneficial resulis 
resulting from its operation at gov- 
ernment arsenals, and the vicious na- 
ture of the Tavenner bill were recited 
at length by Gen. Crozier, whose 
cestimony covered in a comprehensive 
way that of others opposing the meas- 
ure, and was more extended in ex- 
plaining the system and its accom- 
plishments, 

Contrary to a statement carried in 
the preamble of the Tavenner bill 
Gen. Crozier said that accidents un- 
der the premium system are less than 
.hey are under the day wage system. 
One principal effect of the premium 
system, it was asserted, was to 
eliminate the pacemaker, with the dan- 
gers rising from that plan, and to 
replace him by a rational scientific 
study to set a reasonable time in 
which to do the work, thus creating 
a sefeguard for the workman. The 
premium system was defined as being 
a piece work system with a low limit 
of pay beyond which an employe will 
not be allowed to work, regardless 
of the pay. The piece work system 
was said to be one which does not 
depend on a high or low limit. In 
other words, it was stated, the pre- 
mium system, unlike the piece work 
system, has no high, but does have 
a low limit. 

Reference was made to the effect 
of operation of the Taylor system at 
the Watertown, Mass., arsenal, for 
January, 1916. This is the only ar- 
senal where premium payments were 
not abolished, as the fortifications 
appropriation act for the year ending 
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June 30, 1916, did not carry the ride’ 
prohibiting such payments, organized 
labor supporters by reason of an 
oversight having failed to include the 
rider in that measure, which carries 
funds for virtually all the work per- 
formed at the Watertown arsenal. 
The riders appeared in the army and 
navy acts. 

Of the 600 workmen employed at 
the Watertown arsena! in January, 
302 were employ.d on premium jobs. 
Their average premium was 33.40 per 
cent of their regular day pay, thus 
representing that percentage of in- 
crease over their day wage. One em- 
ploye, getting a regular day wage 
of $2, or $51 for the month, received 
a premium of $13.48. The premiums 
varied from 55 cents up. The largest 
premium was earned by a machinist, 
with a regular day wage of $3.66, 
or $96.56 for the month. His premium 
was $35.09. The machinists received 
on an average 23.25 per cent over 
their day rate. Of the total number 
of machinists at the arsenal, 67 per 
cent worked on premium jobs in Jan- 
uary. The total of premiums paid 
to the 302 employes was $3,304.07, and 
the average premium was $10.94. The 
total payroll at the: arsenal for all of 
the 600 employes was $45,808.73. 

Charges made against scientific shop 
management, said Gen. Crozier, group 
themselves under two general classes. 
One complaint was said to be that 
some men have an opportunity to 
earn premiums while others do not. 
He said it is desiravl: to have all 
employes given an opportunity to 
earn all they can and that efforts are 
being made to extend the system so 
that can be done. The _ complaint, 
it was asserted, is not against the 
system, but rather is against the ab- 
sence of the system. The claim that 
high grade men are not given suffi- 
cient opportunity was said to be based 
on allegations that are out of accord 
with the facts. Gen. Crozier said the 
facts are the other way and that the 
answer to the complaint is that the 
proportion of high grade men is 
greater than that of the lower grade 
men. Until the system of scientific 
management was inaugurated, Gen. 
Crozier said, there was no method 
for giving high grade men opportunity 
to increase their wage. This system 
was declared to have constituted the 
first instance in which the high grade 
worker was given advantage arising 
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from the better methods of production. 
The second charge was said to be 
that the employes are overworked. 
This charge, it was stated, has never 
been accompanied by proof. Gen. 
Crozier said that he always investi- 
gated such charges and had never 
found a single case in any of the 
arsenals where an eniploye had been 
overworked. The charge, it was said, 
always comes from others than those 
supposed to be overworked. 
Discussing the second section of the 
Tavenner bill providing a fine or im- 
prisonment for violation of the first 
section, which prohibits the use of 
time studies of any job “between the 
starting and completion thereof”, or 
the payment of premiums or bonuses, 
Gen. Crozier said the provision makes 
it dangerous for an officer to follow 
any method of efficiency looking to 
the increase of output and compensa- 
tion. It was also said to make it 
langerous to ascertain by any study 
in connection with timing anything 
regarding improved methods of work 
or the time that would be occupied. 
“Of course,” said 
officer can’t run the risk of being fined 
or imprisoned.” He that if the 
bill passes, he would order the officers 


Gen. Crozier, “an 


said 


not to attempt any studies because of 
the risk that would be involved. While 
the bill forbids “a time study of any 
job between the starting and comple- 
tion thereof,’ Gen. Crozier said it does 
not prohibit a time study of the be- 
ginning and ending of a job, but he 
said he did not know what the bill 
meant by a “job”. Assuming that 
articles are made by a process of 
repetition, from day to day, or from 
month to month, Crozier asked 
when it became a “job”—whether it 
was one or how many of the 
articles had been completed? He said 
that he now faces the problem of 
solving that question and that if an 
fined or imprisoned 


Gen. 


when 


officer is to be 
upon the interpretation of that point, 
he would see that taken, 
and will not direct follow 
the piece work system, now in opera- 
ticn a the premium 
system had to be abandoned. The 
comptroller of the treasury held that 


no risks are 
officers to 


arsenals where 


the piece work system was not pro- 
hibited by the riders, but Gen. Crozier 
said he would not be willing to accept 


as final a ruling of the comptroller 
on the Tavenner bill because of the 
punishment provided. Gen. Crozier 


said that, contrary to the opinion of 
some legislators, organized labor does 
object to piece work system. 


Replying to a question by Rep- 
resentative Keating, a strong organ- 
ized labor supporter, Gen. Crozier 


said that scientific shop management 
does not decrease the vitality of work- 
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men and added that because it sets 
a reasonable time in which to do work, 
it is a safeguard against decreasing 
He said he had never 
workman because the 
not come up to the re- 
quirements of the system. If some 
reasonable time for a man to do a 
task is not set, said Gen. Crozier, it 
would be have a pace- 
maker. Representative Denison, asked 
as to what effect prohibition of scien- 
tific management would have in case 
of war, Gen. Crozier said he thought 
it would have a marked and unfortun- 
ate effect by way of reducing eff- 
ciency and the amount of production. 
In time of war, Gen. Crozier said, 
an employe would be expected to 
work to the limit of his ability and 


the vitality. 
discharged a 
latter could 


necessary to 


he thought that, while some would 
do this through patriotic motives, 
others would “soldier” unless they 


were given a stimulus by means of 
awards of bonuses. He said employes 
at arsenals are opposed to doing away 
with scientific management. 

Mr. Alifas claimed arsenal employes 
are the system and in 
support of his position read a letter 
signed by employes of the Watertown 
The principal objection they 
made was that high grade men are 
not given an equal opportunity with 
the lower grade men to increase their 
pay. 


opposed to 


arsenal. 


The Literacy Test 


Washington, April 4.—Passage in 
the house last week of the Burnett 
immigration bill, carrying the literary 
test clause, by the overwhelming vote 
of 308 to 87 has caused Representative 
chairman of the house com- 
immigration, to make the 
that the measure will become 

over the veto of President 
Wilson. He assumed that the Presi- 
dent would: again the measure, 
as Mr. Wilson did during the sixty- 
third congress and as was done previ- 
Sen- 


Burnett, 
mittee on 
claim 

a law 


veto 


ously by former President Taft. 
ator Smith, chairman of the 
committee on immigration, favors the 
literary test clause, and will make an 
effort to push the measure through 
the upper brancl: of congress as soon 
as possible. The literary test 
the object of the principal attack on 
the bill in the house and would debar 
from admission at any American port 
over 18 years of age unable 
to read their own or some other 
language. A two-thirds majority is 
required to pass a measure over the 
the President. Organized 
vigorous support to the 

An attempt by Rep- 
Sabath, of Illinois, to 
test from 


senate 


was 


aliens 


veto of 
labor gave 

bill. 
resentative 
strike the 


Burnett 


literary ciause 
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the bill and to recommit it was de- 
feated by a vote of 284 to 107, party 
lines being wiped out. Minority Lead- 
er Mann said he would vote to strike 
from the bill the literary test, but that 
if that motion were defeated he would 
support the bill because he regarded it 
as necessary in view of the European 
war to restrain immigration. Mr. Bur- 
nett said changed conditions had caused 
a number of members who had con- 
scientiously opposed the bill and literary 
test heretofore to vote for it at this 
time, 





Shell Orders 


Recently Received in Canada Amount to 


$27,000,000 
Toronto, April 2.—The Imperial 
Munitions board has received new 


orders from the British government 
for shells amounting to $7,000,000, in 
addition to orders for $20,000,000 which 
came last week. Contracts are being 
given out gradually, but only to man- 


ufacturers who can guarantee quick 
delivery, time limits being included 
in the new contracts. This stipula- 


tion debars many firms from accept- 
ing orders, as many plants are now 
short-handed owing to enlistments, 
and it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain skilled labor. . 

The Canadian Car & Foundry Co.,, 
of Montreal, has closed a contract 
with the French government for rail- 
way equipment amounting to several 
million dollars. Other similar orders 
now on hand amount to $5,000,000, in 
addition to shell orders from Russia, 
which insure activity in the company’s 
shops for several months, 


Civil Service Examinations 


The United States civil service com- 
competitive ex- 
aminations as For associate 
engineer physicist for men only, May 
2, salary ranging from $2,000 to $3,000 
a year; laboratorian, qualified in elec- 
trical science, May 3, salary $3.60 per 
day; mechanical superintendent, May 
2, salary $2,500 per annum. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained by address- 
ing the Washington, 
i ee 


mission announces 


follows: 


commission at 


Pig Iron Output 


The 
reached 


iron production 
1916, with 31 


German pig 
in January, 


work days, 1,077,046 metric tons 
against 1,029,144 metric tons in De- 
cember, 1915, with 31 work days. The 


average daily output reached in Jan- 
uary 34,743 metric tons compared with 
33,198 metric tons in December, 1915. 
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lron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Wonderful Prosperity Reflected in Reports of Foreign 


Commerce and Railroad Earnings 


HE stock market last week 

continued to be affected by 

foreign complications, but, af- 
ter some periods of depression, ended 
the week cheerfully. 

Monday the news that Germany 
would disavow as against orders the 
torpedoing of the steamers Sussex 
and ENGLISHMAN, if submarines were 
found to blame, had a good effect on 
the market. While the opening was 
weak, the close was strong. 

Tuesday equipment shares were in 
favor and American Locomotive ad- 
vanced five points. Bethlehem Steel 
declined 25 points on sales of 600 
shares. 

Wednesday there was evidence of 
bullish manipulation of industrials 
without much result and_ general 
selling in railroad stock. was a feat- 
ure of the day. Steel shares, like 
railroad stocks, declined and Bethle- 
hem dropped 19 points. 

Thursday there was considerable 
hesitation, but the average declines 
were slight. Bethlehem Steel recov- 
ered four points. 

Friday the market showed some 
improvement, and Saturday there was 
a distinctly more optimistic feeling. 
Several news items had a stimulating 
effect. The reports of the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania lines showed 
remarkably prosperous conditions of 
those lines. The report of the Cen- 
tral indicated a gain for the month 
of $8,204,000, and net earnings a gain 
of $5,688,000. The Pennsylvania for 
February reported a gross gain of 
$8,196,000, or 35 per cent, and a net 
gain of about $4,000,000. The Febru- 
ary foreign trade figures were also 


astonishing. 
The Export Movement 


American exports for February 
reached a total of $409,836,525, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
today by the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce of the depart- 
ment of commerce. This is the high- 
est point ever reached by the export 
trade in this country and exceeds the 
high mark for December, 1915, by 
$50,000,000. It exceeds the total for 
January by $83,000,000. The decline 
in January had been taken in some 
quarters to mean that the record fig- 
ure for December had marked the 
high tide in the flow of American ex- 
The total exports for the first 


ports. 


eight months of the fiscal year 1916 
are $2,586,301,570, and it now seems 
probable that the exports for the 
whole fiscal year will reach $4,000,- 
000,000. 

February imports also set a new 
high record, being valued at $193,- 
935,117, which is about $10,000,000 
more than in January, and much 
above the total for any earlier Feb- 
ruary. Over two-thirds of the 
month’s imports entered free of duty. 

The excess of exports over im- 
ports amounted to $215,901,408 in 
February and to $1,295,217,462 during 
the eight months ending with Feb- 
ruary. Last year February showed 
an excess of $174,682,478 and the 
cight-months’ period an excess of 
$578,834,390, or less than one-half that 
of the current period. 

The international gold movements 
for February included imports valued 
at $6,016,006, against $12,726,492 for 
February, 1915; and for the eight 
months, $328,054,392 in 1916, egainst 
$46,267,209 in 1915. Gold exports in 
February totaled $13,684,667, against 
$1,053,879 in February, 1915: and in 
the eight months, $47,741,575, com- 
pared with $140,387,009 in a like pe- 
riod of 1915. The current fiscal year 
to the end of February showed a net 
inward gold movement of $280,312,- 
817, while a corresponding period dast 
year showed a _ net outward = gold 
movement of $94,119,800. 


Railroad Earnings 


Returns from 96 large roads show 
their net revenue increased from $25,- 
000,000 in February, 1915, to $38,000,- 
000 for February, 1916, more than 
50 per cent. The greatest increase 
was in the eastern. district and 
amounted to nearly 90 per cent; the 
southern district showed an increase 
of approximately 50 per cent and the 
western district exceeded its January 
showing of 16 per cent increase by 
an increase of more than 35 per cent. 


Stock Quotations 


Quotations at the close of business 
April 1 and changes in the leading 
stocks identified with the iron and 
steel industry for the week are shown 
in the following table: 

Close Net 
Apr. 1. chg. 
61% —% 


American Can ....... core , 
American Can, prfd........ 111% A 
pS Sa os eS. eer 69% +x 
men, Cer Oe Pays O66... 286 | tae 


American Locomotive ...... 79% r4% 
Amer. Locomotive, prid. + aes ee a Se, 
American Steel Foundries... 51 —1% 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... 105 M4 t1% 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 490 —5 

pethienem Steel, prid.....5. 135 2 .cces 
Colorado Fuel & Iron....... 44% M4 
Continental Can ...... anes 82% Ig 
Continental Can, prfd....... 10914 + % 
SPMGIDED SOOO 605k antes ad eos 92% +534 
Crucible Steel, prfd..... _- eee + % 
General Electric ........... 167% - 14 
International Harv. of N. J. 110% +. 
International Harv. Corp... 73 2 

Lackawanna Steel ......... 76% —¥y 
Nat'l En. & Stmp. Co...... 24% 1% 
Nat’l En. & Stmp. Co., prfd. 94% —3 

Pressed Steel Car........... 52% —] 

Pressed Steel Car, pre... .. 102 — & 
Pullman Palace Car......... 161 ~] 

Republic Iron & Steel...... ee 
Republic Iron & Steel, prfd. 108% 48 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 21% 1% 
Jae he he es Oe Py: DT. 52 1% 
United States Steel......... 84% 4 
United States Steel, prid... 116% Vy 
Westinghouse Mfg. ........ 65 — & 


The following table shows changes 
in the maximum quotations of stocks 
not listed on the New York stock 
exchange: 


High High 
Mar. 31. Mar. 24. 


American Radiator ........ a Rae 391 

American Ship Building.... 48% 48% 
BS a eae 81% 81% 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool..... 74 76 

LaBelle Iron Works......... 53% 50% 
Lake Superior Corpn... 10% 10% 
Pennsylvania Steel ..:...... SEC Re: 
Stewart-Warner Speed Co.... 88 88% 
Warwick Iron & Steel...... 10% 10% 
Westinghouse Air Brake.... 139% 139% 


Westingh’se Elec. & Mfg.... 
Bethlehem Secures Plant 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
has purchased the Baltimore Sheet & 
rin Plate Co., Baltimore, the enter- 
prise recently promoted by J. E. 
Aldred, Baltimore _ financier. The 
purchase, it is said, will result in trip- 
ling the originally proposed size of 
the plant. J. M. Jones, president of 
the Baltimore Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
confirmed reports of the sale Sunday. 
There will be no change in the or- 
ganization of the company. When 
President E. G. Grace, of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, was in Balti- 
more recently, inspecting the plant 
of the Maryland Steel Co. at Spar- 
rows Point, he said that among the 
proposed extensions to the plant 
would be a tin plate mill and the pur- 
chase probably is the realization of 
this statement. 

The Baltimore Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. was incorporated in January for 
the purpose of building sheet mills 
and tinning mills. It was cap 
italized for $3,000,000, of which 
$1,500,000 is preferred stock and 
$1,500,000 is common stock. Ground 
vas broken on March 1 on _ the 
site of the former Canton Iron & 
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Steel Co., which had operated a pud- 
dling mill at Canton, a suburb of Bal- 


timore. It is expected the mills will 
be completed by Nov. 1. Construc- 
tion work planned at the start in- 


cluded 12 hot mills and 18 cold mills, 
as well as 24 tinning stacks. The 
works are to be operated electrically 
throughout and the equipment gen- 
crally is to be the last word in sheet 


and tin plate machinery. An esti 
mated output of 1,000,000 boxes of 
tin plate annually by the plant was 


The president and 
Baltimore 


planned originally. 
general manager of the 
company is J. M. Jones, who was vice 
president and general manager of the 
Massillon Rolling Mill Co., Massil- 
lon, ©., for a number of years until 
his resignation to execu- 
tive of the Baltimore concern. 

In less than a year the Schwab in- 
owners of the 
Machine Co., 
Baltimore; the Maryland Stee! Co., 
Sparrows Point, and the Baltimore 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., conveniently 
situated with respect to each other. 


become an 


have become 
& Marbery 


terests 
Dettrick 


Sheffield Readjustment 


Holders of securities of the Shef- 
field Coal & Iron Co., which owns 
coal and ore properties in the south 
and three blast furnaces at Sheffield, 
Ala., have been informed of the plan 
of readjustment by Dominick & Dom: 
inick, recently appointed fiscal agents, 
and the protective committee. The 
issues of the present company include 
$696,420 first bonds and 
notes, $635,161 6 per cent non-cumu- 
preferred $2,500,000 com- 
Practically all these se- 


mortgage 
lative and 
mon stock. 
curities have been deposited with the 
protective committee. The new cap- 
italization will include $1,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds with raised 
to 6 per cent and $2,800,000 common 
stock. Of first mortgage bonds 
$1,100,000 will be issued. Present pre- 
ferred Old bond 
and noteholders par 


interest 


will be cancelled. 


will receive and 
amounting 
preferred stockhold- 


cent of 


interest in new common 
to $900,560; old 
ers will 
ent 
old common 


receive 50 per pres- 


holdings in while 


stockholders 


new common, 


will re- 


ceive 25 per cent of old holdings in 
new stock. 

3y_ this process $1,045,000 will be 
raised. Of this $25,000 will be paid 
the protective committee for work 
since 1911. The additional funds will 
be used for installing by-product coke 
ovens, opening and equipping mines 
and providing working capital. Pres- 


ident James Gayley estimates that the 
with can pro- 
duce 100,000 tons of pig iron a year 
less than $8 a ton. 


company, cheap coke, 


at a cost of 
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Taylor-Wharton Election 


At the annual meeting of the Tay- 
lor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. for or- 
ganization, the following were 
elected: Knox Taylor, president; Dr. 
Henry M. Howe, V. Angerer, P. 
Chrystie, vice presidents; W. A. In- 
gram, secretary and treasurer. Di- 
rectors—Henry J. Cochran, New 
York, Robert Hobson, Hamilton, Ont., 
Dr. Henry M. Howe, Bedford Hills, 
N. Y., James Imbrie, New York, R. 
Burnham Moffat, New York, Frank C. 
Roberts, Philadelphia, Wm. Selfridge, 
Philadelphia, Dr. V. G. Simkhovitch, 
New York, Knox Taylor, High 
Bridge, John F. Wallace,.New York. 


New Ofiicers 


At the deferred annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the American Tool 
Works Co., Cincinnati, which was held 
March 31, the following officers and 
directors were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. B. Doan; vice 
president and foreign manager, Rob- 
ert S. Alter; secretary and treasurer, 
Harry Luers; directors, J. B. Doan, 
Robert S. Alter, L. E. Vorheis, Clif- 
ford Wright, and Walter Hofer. J. B. 
Doan, the newly elected president, 
has been general manager and vice 
president, and succeeds Franklin Al- 
ter, who died recently. 


Riter-Conley Absorbed 


Construc- 
fabricator 


The McClintic-Marshall 
tion Co., Pittsburgh, steel 
and erector, has taken over the hold- 
ings of the Riter-Conley Mig. Co., 
Pittsburgh, at Leetsdale, Pa., engaged 
in similar work. Included in_ the 
transaction are 65 acres lying between 
the Ohio river and the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago railroad, as 
well as the Riter-Conley plant, one of 
new buildings covers eight 
acres. “he Riter-Conley company 1s 
understood to have been engaged in 
filling important contracts for China. 
The the McClin- 
tic-Marshall capacity of 
275,000 tons of structural 
work Th price paid has not 
been made public. 


whose 


consolidation gives 
company a 
finished 


a year. 


Organize New Company 


the capital of 
the Lima Locomotive Lima, O., 
will be readjusted calls for the organ- 


The plan by which 


Co., 


ization of a new company to take 
over the Lima assets and business. 
The new concern will have $3,200,000 


7 per cent preferred stock authorized, 
of which $2,200,000 
soon, and $7,550,000 common. 


$4,350,000 will be 


issued 
Of the 
issued at 


will be 


common, 
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once. The preferred stock will be 
offered at $90 a share to holders of 
common stock of the old company. 
The sale will provide $1,980,000 cash 
for working capital. The issue has 
been underwritten by a_ syndicate, 
which will be managed by J. S. Cof- 
fin, president of the Locomotive 
Superheater Co., the largest individ- 
ual stockowner of the Lima corpo- 
ration. Holders of common stock 
may subscribe to the preferred stock 
to the extent of 55 per cent of their 
holdings, and will receive with each 
two shares purchased a share of new 
common stock. The preferred stock 
will be convertible into common, 
share for share, at the option of the 
holders and will be redeemable after 
three years at $107.50 per share and 
accumulated dividends. 


Building and Engineering 
Contracts 


building 
in New 


statistics of 
engineering operations 
New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota and portions 
of Missouri and eastern Kanses, as 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Co., 
are as 


Comparative 
and 


England, 


follows: 


Contracts awarded Jan. 1 to April 1:— 


1916 g he aes Sale way ba bee $223,645,000 
a) Re ae eS ES 167,637,300 
PERERA ER 22 149,032,000 
5) Rapes per eee eee 196,788,000 
i PF SR BOR re: 154,413,500 
SOE ee CR 173,904,313 
I9EO. s Ssdeee cae bu Case 172,922,809 
Comparative statistics of building 
and engineering operations in west- 


ern Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio, as compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Co., are as follows: 


Contracts awarded Jan. 1 to April 1:— 
BORG 6 aod odds akon eens ee $24,702,C00 
ROE Sy aise. pve ET aks Ke 26,888,000 
EPES. n.0s cicdibavaenccus te 27,228,000 
SUES a c'e's eH is bo wens curehen 34,480,000 
gy Se ee ee ee a ee 16,249,000 
IE 8s kine ponnsiebe yinbeseee 30,87 3,000 
IPTG S . icnsh Wes Weereuweniee 15,729,000 


Interlake Earnings 


Shareholders of the Interlake Steam- 
ship Co. yesterday received the annual 
report for the year 1915. It shows 
net earnings of $876,396 after deduct- 
ing depreciation $250,000 and interest 


on bonds. This is equal to a shade 


over 15 per cent on the $5,784,500 
stock. 
The Positive Nut & Lock Co.,, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,- 
000 to provide for extensions. 





‘Sell American 


marked improvement in the east. Small or- 

ders, which involve a large total, are coming 
from a great variety of industries, and in addition 
to the business placed, there is a great deal of equip- 
ment involved in current inquiry which remains un- 
placed, owing to difficulty in securing satisfactory 
deliveries. A particularly active demand is noted from 
some of the munition makers, especially those manu- 
facturing time fuses on contracts for foreign govern- 
ments. One of these interests, the Neptune Meter 
Co., Long Island City, has placed orders for several 
hundred machine tools and continues in the market. 
The International Arms & Fuse Co., Bloomfield, N. J., 
has placed some additional orders of importance and 
continues to negotiate on further requirements. 

The railroad demand is heavy, but involves prin- 
cipally small lots of tools. The only important buying 
was by the Lehigh Valley, which has closed for a 
large number of tools in addition to those purchased 
recently. The Union Pacific, through its office at 165 
Broadway, New York, has taken bids on 10 tools. 
The Pennsylvania Ship Building Co., which has 
acquired a site at Gloucester, N. J., has bought some 
miscellaneous equipment and is about to take prices 
on a large number of additional machine tools. The 
Simplex Automobile Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 
which has been an important buyer of late, continues 
in the market. The Murray Hill vocational school, 
New York City, will take bids in about three weeks 
on two lathes, two grinders, speed lathes and power 
hack saws. 

The following eastern concerns are about to erect 
new factory buildings: Connecticut Brass Co., 
Cheshire, Mass.; Peter A. Frasse & Co., New York, 
which will build a plant in Hartford, Conn.; Wicaco 
Screw & Machine Co., Philadelphia; American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., Erie, Pa.; Bullard Machine Tool 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Hi-Lo Jack Co., Worcester, 
Mass. ; Splitdorf Electrical Co., Newark, N. J.; Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Providence, R. I.; Victor Talking 
Machine Co., Camden, N. J.; Bronze Metal Co., 
Meadville, Pa.; Independent Machine Co., Reading 
Pa.; P. P. Emory Co., Springfield, Mass.; Berks 
Engineering Co., Reading, Pa.; Schaeffer & Buden- 
berg Mfg. Co., Brooklyn; O. K. Tool Holder Co., 
Shelton, Conn. ; Underwood Typewriter Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., Hartford, Conn., 
and the Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


D JMESTIC inquiry for machine tools reflects a 


New Rolling Mill Interests Pittsburgh Builders 


‘THE announcement of the National Tube Co. 

relative to its new plant at Gary, Ind., is of 
more than passing interest to manufacturers of rolling 
mill equipment in the Pittsburgh district. As pointed 
out by The Jron Trade Review, in the issue of March 
30, the new mill will be a complete unit, provision 
having been made for the erection of modern ore 
docks and auxiliary equipment, four 500-ton blast 
furnaces, two 12-ton bessemer converters, a 40-inch 
blooming mill, four skelp mills and 10 welding fur- 
Preliminary inquiries are expected to be sent 


naces. 
The Westinghouse Electric & 


out at an early date. 


which it later decided not to buy. 





Interests First” 


Machine Tool Builders Show Strong Inclination to Give Domestic Consumers Primary 


Consideration—Neptune Meter Co. Buys Extensively—Pittsburgh Market Lively 


Mfg. Co. has received a number of contracts for 
electrical equipment for new mills of the Baltimore 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Baltimore; the Chattanooga 
Steel Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Llewellyn Iron 
Works, Los Angeles, Cal., details of which appear 
elsewhere in this issue. The Standard Seamless Tube 
Co., Economy, Pa., has closed for four Cleveland 
cranes, having lifting capacities ranging from 10 to 50 
tons. 
Chicago Interests Selling Home Markets 


DOMESTIC inquiry for machine tools continues to 

be the feature of the market in Chicago and 
sales aggregate a comfortable figure without any 
especially large individual buying. Demand is coming 
from various sources and from plants engaged in many 
lines. Some buying for Canadian use is still evident, 
consisting of odds and ends to complete plant equip- 
ments. The Burlington railroad is buying a few small 
tools, using an appropriation for a large wheel lathe 
The Illinois Central 


railroad is said to be preparing a large list. 
Activity Increases m Cleveland District 


ACHINE tool dealers in the Cleveland market are 
convinced that if the present volume of sales 
to small manufacturers continues, the market will be 
just as strong as it has been with the tremendous 
orders from abroad. The small user of machine tools 
has successfully buoyed the market at times when 
foreign inquiry lagged, and it is to this field that 
many dealers and builders are turning. There are 
numerous inquiries in the Cleveland market for bench 
drills, high speed sensitive drills and grinders. Deal- 
ers are urging that builders give these orders prece- 
dence over all others. 

To meet the increased market for machine tools, 
especially large-swing heavy duty engine lathes, and to 
fill the numerous inquiries for sensitive drill presses, 
the Cleveland Lathe & Machinery Co., Rockefeller 
building, Cleveland, has started the manufacture of 
these machines. 

The Cleveland Machinery & Supply Co., Rockefeller 
building, Cleveland, which recently purchased the 
plant of the Kern Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, O., 
will devote this plant to the building of three sizes 
of engine lathes and also drill presses. The Cleveland 
Machinery & Supply Co. is in the market for planers 
and boring machines for installation in its Hamilton 
plant. 

Cincinnati Builders Prefer Domestic Markets 

LARGE eastern broker is endeavoring to place 

2,000,000 shrapnel bands for export shipment with 
Cincinnati manufacturers, but the latter show no 
tendency to close for this business. This is but one 
example of the strong preference being shown by 
Cincinnati manufacturers for domestic business. Al- 
though demand for machine tools has fallen off con- 
siderably during the past month, orders already upon 
the books of the majority of companies in that city 
will keep them busy for several months. Union ma- 
chinists in Cincinnati, who have bee: out on a strike 
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Standard Special Steels 
Alloy Steels Rolled to your specifications 
Bars Slabs 
Billets Blooms 























When the ancient Greeks wished to denote 
high quality they used the word “AGATHON.” 
When they wished to denote honesty, purity 
or virtue, they used the word “AGATHON.” 
—for to them “AGATHON"” signified all that 


was good. 


With them and with us, ‘‘AGATHON”’ not only 
stands for quality but IS quality. 


GATHON STEELS 


are manufactured only for those who require high grade steels. 








If you area particular user, 


**“AGATHON” STEELS WILL SERVE YOUR 
PURPOSE BEST 


OUR PRODUCTS: 


*AGATHON”™ Chrome Nickel 
**AGATHON”™ Chrome Vanadium 
*AGATHON"” Nickel Steels 
*AGATHON” Special Analyses 
**AGATHON”™ Vanadium 
*AGATHON”™ Silico Manganese 
*AGATHON”™ Chrome Steel 
*AGATHON”™ High Carbon 


Write us 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


DETROIT OFFICE—326-27-28 Ford Building, F. Walter Guibert, District Representative. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE—Hickox Building, The Hamill-Hickox Co., District Representative. 




















Say you saw it in THE Irow Trape Review 
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since September, 
strike until May 1. 


1915, have voted 
From all appearances, however, 
the employers have the situation well in hand, as a 
larger number of machinists are employed in Cin- 
cinnati shops at present than before the strike was 
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to extend this called. 


Domestic inquiry continues for lathes. 
struction work upon the plants of the R. K. LeBlond 
Machine Tool Co. and the American Tool Works Co. 
is progressing rapidly, and both will be completed 
before next fall. 
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Con- 


Among New England Factories 


AUGUSTA, ME.—Lombard Pump & Motor 


Co. has been incorporated; $150,000 capital 
stock; by R. S. Buzzell, L. J. Coleman and 
C. L. Andrews. 


April 24, 
high school 
Cum 


sids_ close 
320-foot 
Portland on 


$500,000. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
for a brick, 260 x 


built by the city of 


3-story, 
to be 
berland avenue at a cost of 

PLYMOUTH, N. H.—The 
the Boston & Maine railroad, was badly dam 


roundhouse of 
aged by fire. 
AMESBURY, MASS 
incorporated to 
$50,000 


Harrison Bros., Inc., 
make diamond grit, 
stock; by N de 


W. E. 


has been 
tools, etc.; capital 


Harrison, Richard C, Harrison and 
Waterhouse 
ATTLEBORO, 
Sons will build 
dye plant. 
BEVERLY, 
ing Co. has been 
stock; by Albert W. 
and others. 
BOSTON. 
build a 
street, Warrenton 
BOSTON,.—The Meisel 
fireproof, 4-story 
Dorchester 
The 
purchased 
Dorchester. 


Wolfenden & 
their 


MASS R. 
two brick additions to 
United Roof Coat- 
$10,000 capital 


H. Moore 


MASS.—The 
incorporated; 
Griffith, John 


Institute 
Tremont 


Wells Memorial 
building on 


street. 


The 
will 10-story 
near 
Press Co. will build 
addition to its fac 
to cost $25,000 


a brick, 
tory at 944 
BOSTON. 
ing Co. has 
Fast 
BOSTON 


avenue 
Edison Electric Illuminat- 
56,000 square feet on 
street, 


The Keller 


Cottage 
Construction Co. has 
stock; by 


been incorporated; $20,000 capital 
William L. Keller, Wilson S. Emery and Wil 
liam E, Hall 


Foundry Co. 
stock; 
Calla- 


Federal Brass 
$10,000 capital 
Frederick M. 


Barnstead. 


BOSTON.—The 
has been incorporated; 
by Ralph C. Barnstead, 
han and Sidney G 

BOSTON.—The 


incorporated to 


Clark-Flanders Co. has been 
make 


capital stock; by 
O'Connor 


instruments; 
Wyman, 
Harrington. 


surgical 

Oliver A, 
Helen E. 
Fire damaged 500 feet of freight 
the Boston & Maine railroad, 
excess of 


$30,000 
Helen G 

BOSTON 
house No. 11 of 


with content 


and 


which caused a loss in 
$150,000 

Co. has 
contractor; 


Reid, 


Reid-Whitcomb 


building 


BOSTON.—The 
incorporated as a 
stock; by 
and 


been 


$15,000 George D. 


capital 


Samford others. 


The Richard F. 


Rodway C. 


BOSTON Barry Co, has 


been incorporated as a _ general contractor; 
$4!000 capital stock; by Richard F Barry, 
Leslie Hastings and C. H. Sherburne. 
BOSTON.—The Victor Electrical Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated; $10,000 capital 
stock; by C. F. Simes, Henry A. Robbins, 
West Newton and J. A. Davis. 
BOSTON.—The Industrial Co. has been in 
corporated as electrieaJ, civil and mechanical 


John W 
Wood 


$50,000 capital stock; by 


Percival Quimby and S. C. 


engineers; 
Farley, G 
worth. 
3O0STON 
has been 
$50,000 capital stock; by Joseph Syriac, 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 
sewing ma 


The Syriac & 
incorporated to make 


chines; 


Ralph Edward Bartlett and Walter Andrew 
Pratt. 
BOSTON. — Several companies, including 


Rapid Address- 


and the 


the Essex Waste Co. 


ing Machine Co., having quarters in the Weld 


building at 176 Federal street, suffered loss 
from fire on March 27, 

CAMPRIDGE, MASS.—A contract has been 
awarded by George H. Dyer for a brick, 1- 


50 x 145-foot factgry on Brookline street. 


story, 
MASS.—The Terminal 
Warehouse Co. has 
110 x 225-foot 


CHARLESTOWN, 
Wharf & 
menced the erection of a 


building. 


Railroad com 
l-story, 
factory 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
started on a and 
40-foot storage building for the 
& Refining Co. 


been 
30x 


Metal 


Work has 
corrugated iron, 


Eastern 


steel 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. - The United 
Fruit Co. will erect a sugar refinery with a 
capacity of over 1,000,000 barrels annually, on 
seven acres of land fronting on the Mystic 
river, to displace the Revere Sugar refinery. 
The cost, with land, will be about $2,500,000. 

CHESHIRE, MASS. The Connecticut 
Brass Co. is -thaving plans drawn by Chas. H. 


Preston, architect, Waterbury, for a 38x 40 
and a 38x 140-foot factory addition to be 
built in West Cheshire 


contract has been 
150-foot 
& Stone 


GARDNER, MASS.—A 
awarded for a_ brick, 
addition to the plant of the Nichols 
Co., chair maker. 

GREENFIELD, 


build a 


2-story, 32 x 


The 


concrete 


MASS. — 
Stoker Co. will brick, 
l-story, 80 x 125-foot 
MASS.—Tte A. N. 
incorporated to do gen 
and building; $6,000 capital 
V. Currier, president; Wil 
oe ee f 


Keystone 
mill 


construction, factory. 


HAVERHILI, 


been 


Currier 
Sons Co. has 
eral construction 
stock; by 
Henry 


James 
liam Root, treasurer 
Currier. 
HOLYOKE, 
Mfg. Co. has 
chinery and 
John H. 
Thomas MacBean 
HUDSON, MASS. 
sted Co. will build a 
75 x 180-foot 


MASS 


MASS - The Holyoke 
incorporated to build ma- 
$10,000 capital stock; by 
Alexander McAuslan and 


Specialty 
been 
tools; 


Rose, 


The 


reinforced 


Wattaquottoc Wor 
concrete, 1 
addition to its mill 

Bids close April 18, for 


story, 


LOWELL, 


the construction of a reinforced concrete 
bridge over the Merrimack river in Paw 
tucket Falls, removal of the present struc 
ture and alterations to the present bridge over 


the northern canal, for the city of Lowell. 
MARLBORO, MASS. — The Parsons Ma 
chinery Co. has been reorganized by Albert 


Blanchard, Walter P. Frye, Charles W 
Curtis, Charles F. Connor and H. A. Gale, 
Orange Mr. Connor will be manager Mr. 
Gale is an inventor and patentee of an edger 
and matcher and the Gale box press and will 


combine his business with the company 


Marlboro 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. [The Morse 
Twist Drill & Machine Co. will erect a brick 
and steel, 4-story and basement, 80 x 367-foot 


addition to its plant to cost $100,000. 
SHELBURNE FALLS, MASS.—The H. H. 
Mayhew Co. has been incorporated to make 
machinery, 
Vera 
\. Converse, Springfield, and J. H. Crowley 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Wm. J. Hyland, 


151 Dwight street, has let a contract for the 


carpenters’ and machinists’ tools, 


etc.; $85,000 capital stock; by C. E. Bell, 


erection of a light manufacturing building, 
l-story and basement, 70 x 203 feet. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Try-Me Mfg 
Co. has been incorporated to make pressure 
regulators, valves, et $150,000 capital stock; 
by Olen E. Doty, S. S. Shepard and James A. 


Mahoney. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
street, has let a 
basement, 


Geo. W. Kimball, 
contract for the 
erection of a 64 x 91- 
foot factory building to be leased by the P. P. 
Water street, and operated as 


120 Spring 
4-story and 


Emory Co., 11 
a brass foundry 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS.—The McLane 
Silk Co. has increased its authorized capital 
stock from $75,000 to $100,000 and will build 
an addition to its plant, which will be equipped 
with 48 looms and other machinery, doubling 
its capacity. 

WATERTOWN, MASS The Watertown 
Cast Stone Co. has been incorporated to make 
building materials; $150,000 capital stock; by 
George R. Moore, George A. Atton and Lloyd 
A. Partridge. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Plans have 
been completed for a $81,000 chemical labora- 
tory building for Williams college which will 


replace the building damaged by fire last De- 


cember. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Peerless Elec- 
tric Co. has been incorporated to do business 
in Providence; $10,000 ‘capital stock; by 
Arthur A. Drabble, Edwin W. Ham and Paul 
Fielden, clerk. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—-The Star Electric 


been incorporated to do business in 


Co. has 


Woonsocket, R. I.; $10,000 capital stock; by 
Arthur A. Drabble, Edwin W. Ham and Paul 
Fielden 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Plans have _ been 
figured for a brick, mill construction, 4-story, 


57 x 131-foot factory building to cost $50,000 

for Millicent B. Estabrook and Mrs. Jane E, 

Ewell, at Jackson and Beacon streets. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The Jenks Spinning 


Co. will build a brick, 2-story, 68 x 77-foot 
manufactory t $10.500. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—A 


cost 


Conant street, to 


contract has been 


awarded for a brick, 3-story and basement, 62 
x 76-foot mill to cost $16,000 for the Robert 
D. Mason Co., on Esten avenue. 


Providence Co 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The 
operative Sheet Metal Works suffered slight 


damage to its plant by fire. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The General Elec- 
tric Co. will erect a brick and steel factory 


on Atwell’s and Harris avenues and make elec 


tric lamp bases, employing nearly 600 op- 


will also be built on 
the land comprises 232,715 square feet 


ind has just purchased for $59,000. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


eratives. A power plant 
which 
been 


The Providence Gas 


Co. has awarded a contract for its new water 
gas plant at Sassafras point which will in- 
clude a steel, 2-story, 22 x 113-foot storage 
building, a concrete and steel gasometer, 11 
feet high and 102'% feet in diameter, three 
circular steel tanks, with a 50-foot diame 
for oil storage and steel, 1-story addit t 
the present storage house 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN The Modern Mfg 
Co., has been incorporated to build machin- 
ery, tools, hardware, etc.; $10,000 capital 
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Crawford Ore from the Dean-ltasca 
Mine on the Mesabi Range 


The ore is non-bessemer, of good coarse structure. Dean- 
Itasca mine shipments for 1915 were 486,374 tons, mostly 
since August |. For 1916 they will be considerably greater. 





A complete analysis of Crawford Ore from Dean-Itasca Mine in 
natural state and dried at 212° Fahr. 





Dried 212° Natural 
IONE oii er rehkas cubes eenn 58.35 50.2451 
PROGDNONUE: 655 Sieh ies sve cepa .065 05597 
SOON sk RSMo ase oes SO wes 6.03 5.1924 
DANIO oo 6 Saks oh eaneees 1.00 8611 
PE i e85 ios ccs su ck eee 3.40 2.9277 
EN i. Fes i a's Oa 0 eee es 16 .1377 
PETE ET ee eek 12 1033 
STUY © vega Gtk ote jueek ewes 031 0266 
Volatile Matter ......cscccestesa nee 4.9427 
PRCPEGI Ws bo URS pace ee aE TER 13.89 











Crawford Ore Guarantee for 1916, 51.50 Per Cent Iron, Natural 


The output of this mine during 1916, together with our five other 
mines, gives us an unusually large tonnage. 


We are now taking contracts for this ore and will be glad to figure 
on your requirements for the coming season. 





THE TOD-STAMBAUGH COMPANY 


Perry-Payne Building 


CLEVELAND :: $3 3t OHIO 


Say you saw it in THe Iron Trapve Review 
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by John S. Pullman, 
Gabriel Mosivitz. 


stock; 
Manus and 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Bullard Ma 
chine Tool Co. has let a contract for the erec 
tion of a 5-story, 48 x 108-foot addition. 


CONN. — Orton, Ekmark & 


BRIDGEPORT, 


Elmore has changed its name to the Radium 
Chemical Co., Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Plans have been 
drawn for a concrete and steel municipal ice 
plant and cold storage warehouse to cost 
$200,000 for the city on Housatonic avenue. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN, — Plans have been 
drawn for a _ reinforced concrete and _ brick, 
fireproof, 6-story, 80x 170-foot warehouse and 
heating plant for the W. M. Terry Co., on 
Congress street 

BRISTOL, CONN.—The National Marine 
Lamp Co. has been incorporated; $500,000 
capital stock; by Frederick Parkins, Rudolph 


Stern, Torestville, Hjalmar John Klemberger, 
New York, and Leon N. Pope 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Southern New 


England Power Co. has organized; by E. H 
McHenry, H. S. Platt and H. V. Donlon 
HARTFORD, CONN.—The Colts Patent 

Fire Arms Co. has let a contract for the ere« 


tion of two 1-story, 25 x 60-foot storage build 


Along the 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—B. Wexler, 372 De- 


catur street, will build a 2-story, 57 x 200-foot 


factory building 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Schaeffer & Bu 
denberg Mfg. Co., 481 Dekalb avenue, is con 
sidering the erection of a new factory. The 


company manufactures pyrometers, thermo 


meters and other instruments. 


BUFFALO The Schoellkopf Aniline & 
Chemical Works, Abbott road, plan to build 
an addition to its plant, to cost about 
$16,000. 

BUFFALO The Union Furnace Co., 
Hamburg street, plans the construction of a 


l-story steel casting house at its plant on the 


tuffalo river, to cost about $18,000. 
BUFFALO.—Fred F. Dye, 71 Jefferson 
street, will build a 6-story warehouse at Main 
and Balcom streets. S H Dunford, of 
Moore & Dunford, engineers, 10 South La 
Salle street, Chicago, prepared the plans 
HOPE VALLEY, L. I., N. Y.—The plant 
of the Nichols & Langworthy Machine Co., 
which has been taken over by new interests, 
is to be fitted for the manufacture of engines 


and shoe machinery. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, L. I, N. Y. 
ger & Perrot, Philadelphia, are tak- 
40 x 380-foot speedo 
l-story, 50x 180-foot 
here for Phil C. 
York 
without 
Timmis & 


are 


Ballin 
architects, 
ing bids on a_ 6-story, 


meter factory with a 


to be erected Lindgren, 


New 
noted 


wing, 
Hotel 
been 

NEW 
gineers, 315 
for J. Black, 
42 x 116-foot 
mately $225,000. 
postponed. 


This item has 


detail 


Biltmore, 
previously 
YORK. - 
Fifth avenue, 
200 William 
building, to 


Chapman, en 
drawing plans 
street, for a 6-story, 


factory cost approx! 


The letting of contracts has 
been 
PORT RICHMOND, S. L., N. Y. 
chine shop of the Staten Island Ship 
ing Co. was damaged slightly by fire. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The 


a contract for the 
addition, to 


The ma 
Build 


Works 


erection of a ma 


Gleason 


has let 


chine shop cost approximately 
$20,000. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


nal Warehouse 


The 


Syracuse Term: 


recently 


Corporation, 


incorpo 


Edward J. Me- 
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ings and a l-story, 32 x 40-foot hardening 


building. 


CONN.—William Boardman & 
will build a brick, mill 
34 x 132-foot warehouse and garage at 


and Walnut streets. 


HARTFORD, 


Sons Co., construction, 
3 story, 


Edwards 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A. & S. Hartman 


have awarded contract for a_ brick, 
struction, 5-story, 50 x 175-foot warehouse on 


mill con- 


Grove street. 

HARTFORD, CONN. The Underwood 
Ir'ypewriter Co. has let contracts for the erec- 
tion of several large factory additions, to cost 
cpproximately $300,000. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—The American Balloon 
Co. has been incorported to make aircraft of 
both the lighter-than-air type and the heavier 
than-air type; $50,000 capital stock; by Albert 


T. Maronde, Otto A. Winter and Christian 
Haaga, Meriden, and Herman W. Troth Jr 

and Car! F. Tosch, both of New Haven 
MILFORD, CONN.—The Connecticut Build- 


ing & Supply Co., has been incorporated to do 


a building business; $10,000 capital stock; by 
Thomas E. Lake, Cecil P. Tord, Herbert M 
Diamond and James J. Walshe. 

MYSTIC " CONN. Pendleton sros., New 
York and Belfast, Me., have purchased the 


&-story, 80 x 30 


rs. 


build an 
Harry E 


interested. 


rated, plans to 


foot warehouse Jones and 
Syracuse, are 
Gin, we > 
will build a 

The 
and will 


King, 
ATLANTIC 

Electric Co. 

City 


The Atlantic 


City transmission 


line to Ocean line will run along 


the Longport Boulevard cost $75,000. 
The 
Manager 

HAINESPORT, N. J.—Fire 


the car barn and repair shop of the Burlingtor 


announcement was made by General 


Montgomery. 


badly damaged 


County Transit Co 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The United Chem 
ical Products Corporation has been incorpo- 
rated to deal in chemicals; $10,000 capital 
stock; by Thomas F. Beaman, Orange; Dan 
iel W. Morgan, Brooklyn, and M. E. Agnero, 
New York. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—A contract has been 


iwarded to the American Bridge Co. for the 
work of the Public 
Lackawanna 


1,200 feet 


Service railroad via 
The 
with 


steel 
duct 


structure 


over the railroad steel 
will be 


spans of 100 
NEWARK, N. J. 


long, three 


each, over the steam road. 


Marden, Orth & Hastings 


feet 


Co. will erect a 2-story office building at its 
plant on Avenue B The structure will be 
40 x 60 and will cost $8,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Balbach Smelting & 
Refining Co. is erecting a Il-story, 20 x 140 
foot brick addition, to be used as a _ locker 
and mess room. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Roberts Tool Co 
has been incorporated to manufacture tools 
ind other implements; $50,000 capital stock; 
by Dewight P. Delworth, LeRoy B. Iserman, 
New York, and Lawrence K. Berry, Plain 
field. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—New Bruns 
wick Iron Works has purchased the plant of 
the Endurance Rubber Tire Co. and will ex 
tend its factory 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.-—-The Raritan Cop 
per Works has been granted a permit t 
erect a l-story brick addition, 24 x 114 x 45 
feet, to its silver refining room. 

PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—Perth Amboy 


Garage Co., which recently was bought by 
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MacDonald ship yards and will build vessels 


for their own fleet. 
NEW HAVEN, 

building on Orange street was 

by fire, causing a loss of $50,000. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Fire damaged three 


Bow- 


CONN.—The 6-story 


ditch damaged 


iarge shops and several smaller buildings in 
the Spring street yards of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, which, with 
their contents caused a loss of $700,000. 
NORFOLK, CONN.—In a recent issue of 
The Iron Trade Review it was noted that the 
Norwalk Mfg. Co., located at Norwalk, Conn., 


had organized to manufacture clamps, vises and 


hand screws, planned the erection of a 2- 
story, 50x 100-foot brick factory. This item 
should read the Norfolk Mfg Co., located at 
Norfolk, Conn. 

SHELTON, CONN.—The O. K. Tool Hold- 


has let a contract for the erection of 
i 4-story, 40 x 80-foot factory. 
THAMESVILLE, CONN.—The Winchester 
Woolen Co., New York, plans to build a con- 
crete, 4-story, 80 x 150-foot mill, power house, 
dock at a cost of 
banks of the Thames river. 
CONN. The 
contract for a 


er Co, 


building and a 
the 
TORRINGTON, 
Needle Co. 


l-story, 64 x 72-foot 


storage 
$200,000 on 
Excelsior 
brick, 
factory on 


has awarded 
addition to its 


street 


Middle Atlantie Seaboard 


Brower, will build a 3-story garage and 
286 Madison 


Harry 


machine-shop at avenue. 


ROCKAWAY, N. J.—The New Jersey Pow 
er & Light Co. has let a contract for the erec 


tion of a new power plant near Bowlbyville. 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.—Charles A. Nanz 
has been incorporated to deal in iron, steel 


and bronze; $25,000 capital stock; by Charles 
M. Peabody, Gertrude Elsmore, South Orange, 
Stetson, 


ind Henry Orange. 


Mead 


erection of a 


Belle Sweets 


the 


TRENTON, N. J.—The 
Co. has let a contract for 


plant to cost $45,000. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The American Bridge 
Co. has begun work on cranes and 480-foot 
ways at its Trenton plant. The company has 
contracts for seven steel barges 280 feet in 
length for the Lehigh Valley railroad. 


CARBONDALE, PA The Delaware & 
Hudson Co. the construction of a 
intersection of Dundaff and Fall- 


McMartin, Albany, N. 


plans 
viaduct at 
brook streets. James 


tia 2 
CONNELLSVILLE, PA. The Ripley & 


Co. has awarded contracts for improvements at 


chief engineer. 


its glass plant at South Connellsville, which 
will increase capacity more than 50 per cent. 
CONNELLSVILE, PA.—A_ committee of 


commerce has 
$40,000 to $50, 
location of a mill for the 
the electrical fur 
near here. The West 
Robert Lock, 
Apollo, Pa., 


the Connellsville chamber of 


canvass to raise from 
the 
billets by 
Fayette, 
Penn railroad will donate a site. 
Apollo Steel Co., 
is interested in the 
CONSHOHOCKEN, 
Rubber Co., 


hegun a 
COO to secure 
manufacture of 


nace process at 


president of the 
undertaking. 
PA.—The Lee Tire & 


Conshohocken, is receiving bids 


for a 2-story, 150 to 200-foot, fireproof build- 
ing 

CORAPOLIS, PA.—The Consolidated Lamp 
& Glass Co. plans the erection of an addition 
to warehouse and _ factory Plans are being 


prepared by T. E. Cornelius. 
CORRY, PA The 
ed the Bridge 


city of Corry has award 


Corry & Supply Co. a con- 
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tract for a truss bridge with a 100-foot span, 


to cost $5,000. T. C. Frame is the engineer 


ERIE, PA. 


plans 


Foundry Co. is 
engineer for a 


The National 
drawn by its 
l-story, 96 x 120-foot 
ERIE, PA.—The 
Foundry Co. has let a 
I-story, 40 x 


having 

foundry addition. 

Brake Shoe & 

contract for the erec- 
96-foot addi 


American 
tion of a factory 
tion. 

ERIE, PA. 


Service Co. has 


Northwestern Electrix 
Northwestern 


build- 


present 


The 
taken over the 


Pennsylvania railroad and contemplates 


ing a 3%-mile extension, to connect 
northern and middle divisions of railway near 
Cambridge Springs. 

FRANKLIN, PA.—The Franklin 
is taking bids on a contract for the 
of a l-story, 40 x 140-foot foundry addition. 

GREENVILLE, PA.—The Bessemer & Lake 
Erie railroad plans to construct new yards at 
engineer in 


Foundry 
erection 


Greenville. H. T. Porter is the 
charge 

GREENVILLE, PA The 
Lake 
the state 
the bridge 
county. 


Bessemer & 


Erie railroad has received a permit from 


supply commission to replace 


Little 


water 


across Shenango river in 
Mercer 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The 
granted a 


state water sup 


ply commission has permit to the 
county, to construct 


n Hartley 


commissioners of Union 


town- 


a bridge across Laurel run 


ship The commissioners of Wayne county 
have received a permit for building a _ bridge 
over Carley creek in Texas township, Wayne 
county 

HARRISBURG, PA. The Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad has received permission from 
the state water supply ‘Commission to con 
struct the following bridges No. 19-B across 
Wills creek, west of the Somerset-Bedford 
county line; bridge No. 9 across Wills creek, 
seven miles north of the Pennsylvania-Mary- 
land state line; bridge No. 8 across Wills 
creek, near Cooks Mills; bridge No. across 
Gladden run, south of Cooks Mills. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA The Lawson Mfg. Co 


has applied for a charter in Delaware, to 


tans, clean- 


$500,000 


manufacture non-chokable vacuum 


ers and street sweepers; capital stock; 
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by Philip Lawson, Frank S. Smith and John 
Gary, all of Johnstown. 

LEBANON, PA.—The Cornwall & Leban- 
on railroad plans to lay double track line 
from Lawn to Bellaire. A. D. Smith, Leban 
on, is president. 

MAUCH CHUNK, PA.—The Mauch Chunk 
Iron Works plans to rebuild plant, recently 
damaged by fire. 

McKEESPORT, PA.—The city council has 
voted on the purchase of three pumps with 
a capacity of 15,000,000 gallons, divided into 
4,000,000, 5,000,000 and 6,000,000-gallon units 

MEADVILLE, PA. The Erie railroad 
plans to build a freight house at Meadville, 
to cost about $40,000. 7 

MEADVILLE, PA.—The Bronze Metal Co., 


Seacrist, superintendent, is having plans 
Harker, engineer, Merchants 
l-story, 40 x 80-foot 


oe A 
drawn by W. G. 
Bank 
factory 

NEW 


contemplates the 


building, for a 
building. 
CASTLE, PA.—The 


construction of 


Erie ‘railroad 
a new bridge 


across Neshannock creek. 

PALMERTON, PA.—The Chestnut Ridge 
railroad plans to extend a line from Kunkle 
town to Stroudsburg Cc. R. Funk, Palmer 


ton, is the superintendent and engineer. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Wicaco 
Machine Co., 712 Cherry street, has let a 
contract for the’ erection of a 
87-foot, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
52 North Seventh street, has 
for the erection of a 
addition to its leather belting 

PHILADELPHIA.—The 
Mfg. Co., Thirty-seventh 
about to let a 


ing its present 2-story, 83 x 98-foot factory. 


Screw & 


2-story, 51 x 
shop addition. 

The L. H. 
let a 
50 x 
factory. 


machine 
Gilmer Co., 
contract 


3-story, 105-foot 


Nitrogenous Chem 
Tasker 


for rebuild- 


ical and 


streets, is contract 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Hess-Bright Mfg 
Co. has let a contract for the erection of a 
l-story, 190 x 190-foot ball bearing factory 
addition. F 

PITTSBURGH.—The Atlantic Refining Co. 


William G., 
Pittsburgh, a 


Wilkins Co., 


contract 


has awarded the 


Westinghouse building, 
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100-foot building, on 


for a 12-story, 40 x 
Duquesne Way. 

PITTSBURGH.—tThe Pittsburgh Knife & 
Forge Co., Farmers’ Bank building, plans to 
build additions to its plant. 

PITTSBURGH.—A. E. Thompson, Ruther 


ford, N. J., plans to build 6-story warehouse 
in the east end. 
PITTSBURGH.—Hubbard & Co., 
National Bank will rebuild a 
of its plant recently damaged by fire. 
PITTSBURGH.- 
build a 
Liberty avenue, to cost about $50,000 
& Abbott are preparing plans. 
PITTSBURGH,—The Watt 
incorporated to manufacture 


German 


building, portion 


Isaac Kaufmann plans to 


warehouse at Eleventh street and 


Janssen 


Mfg. Co. has 
ornamental 
stock; by 


been 


iron and specialties ; $10,000 capital 


Lewis R. Watt, L. Arnold Watt, Pittsburgh 
and Walter C. Werling, Baden, Pa. 
READING. PA. The Independent Ma 


Wm. A 
65-foot 


chine Co. is having plans drawn by 
Kink, architect, for a 


machine shop. 


l-story, 35 x 


READING, PA. — The Berks Engineering 
Co. has begun to let contracts for the ere 
tion of two factory additions, I1-story, 54 x 
68 feet and two stories, 34 x 50 feet, re 
spectively. 

TYRONE, PA.—The plant of the Union 
Furnace Mfg. Co. at Union Furnace, near 
Tyrone was badly damaged by fire on March 
24. The company manufactures shovels and 


hardware specialties. 


WILKES BARRE, PA.—The Lehigh & 
Wilkes Barre Coal Co. will start work soon 
on the erection of new colliery shops. Sturde- 
vant & Poggi, Wilkes Barre, are the engi 
neers. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Baltimore Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., recently organized, is having 
plans drawn by Jos. L. Hirshmann, engineer, 


build- 


x 70 and 50 x 


building, for four factory 


420. 50 x 100, 50 


914 Munsey 
ings, 100 x 


100 feet, respectively, to be erected as soon as 
possible at Canton. 

SPARROWS POINT, MD.—The Maryland 
Steel Co. has let a contract for the erection 


cost $10,000. 


Activities in the Central States 


CINCINNATI The Cincinnati Southern 


railroad will reconstruct its bridge over the 
rennessee river at Chattanooga, Tenn. Con 
gress has recently authorized this work. 


CINCINNATI,.—The Co. has 
begun work on its foundry building as well 
as several other smaller additions to its plant. 
The addition will be 100 x 300 feet 

CINCINNATI, — The stockholders 
& Electrie Co. 
an electric generating station 


Lunkenheimer 


foundry 
of the 
Cincinnati Gas have voted in 
favor of building 
at Front and Rose streets, to cost, with equip 
$3,000,000. Work 
once. 


Walter 


capital 


about will be begun 


ment, 
foundations at 
The 


incorporated; 


on the 
CINCINNATI. 


been 


Kamman Mfg. 
stock $25, 
structural iron 
Helfrick, Henry 
Walter Kamman 


Co. has 
000; to manufacture ornamental 
work; by C. W. Tieman, G, J. 
Rockel and B. ¢ 


president 


Spencer 


will be 


CINCINNATI A contract for the con 
struction of a medical building of the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati has been let to Westlake 
Construction Co., St. Louis, on its bid of 
$250,000. Building will be 125 x 300 feet, and 
three stories Equipment will cost an addi 
tional $250,000. 

COLUMBUS, O.—The Standard Bolt Co 


manufacture bolts; 


Brodie, H, E 


has been incorporated to 


capital stock $500,000; by M. H 


Varice, E. H. McCloud, C. Burns and Albert 
Rush 

DELAWARE, O The Sunray Stove Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 
to $50,000. The company manufactures stoves 
and ranges. 


LIMA, O.—The Lake Erie & Western rail- 
road. plans to spend $150,000 for enlarging its 
Lima. J. K. Indianapolis, 
engineer. 


The 


yards at Connor, 


Ind., is the chief 


MILFORD, O. Miami Fire-Proof 


Door Mfg. Co. will be organized in Milford 
in the rear future to manufacture steel and 
other’ fire-proof doors C. J. Mees will be 
president. Incorporation papers will be taken 


out soon. 


NEW STRAITSVILLE, O.—The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., Baltimore, plans to build 
a line in New Straitsville. F. L. Stuart, Bal 


timore, is the chief engineer. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The 
considering the 


county commis 
construction of a 


feet 


sioners are 


reinforced concrete bridge, 70 long, on 


West drive in Lincoln park. It is reported 
that a bridge will be erected on Cartney road, 
near Lincoln park. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O The Carbon Brick 
Co, has been incorporated to operate a_ brick 


plant in Lawrence ceunty, Pa $50,000 cap 


ital stock; by J. B. Malloy, Haron T. Cart 
ney, H, H. Howalt, J. Boshing and E. Wright, 
Youngstown. 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—The 
road plans to build a 63-mile line from 
with the 


rail- 
Blue- 
Chesa 


Nor- 


Virginia 


field to Shelby, Ky., to connect 
peake & Ohio railroad. H. 
forlk, W. Va., is the chief engineer. 

CAMERON, W. VA. 


have voted $30,000 bonds for improving water- 


Fernstrom, 


Citizens of Cameron 


works system. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA The Bell Telephone 
Co. has awarded Holbert & Spedden the con- 
tract to build a 3-story, brick, steel and stone 
trim office, 30 x 50 feet, to cost $35,000. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Fairmont Ho 
tel Co. will build a 6-story, 120 x 120-foot 
hotel, plans for which are being prepared by 
Milburn, Heister & Co architects, Union 


Savings Bank building 
PARKERSBURG, W. 
Electric Co. plans to 
Belpre fae y 
kersburg, is general manager of the 
SISTERVILLE, W. VA. The 


Pittsburgh 


Kanawha 
construct 
Par- 
company. 
Maiwurm 


corpora 


Traction & 


street railway in Crafts, 


luminum Corporation, 


which has been previously mentioned, 
plans to build plant at 


WHEELING, W. VA 


Feb. 23 for 


tion, 
Sistersville 
All the 


furnishing and 


bids re 


ceived delivering 
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structural steel, etc., for dams Nos. 14, 16 
and 17 in the Ohio river have been rejected. 

WHEELING, W. VA. — The Wheeling 
Electric Co. will build an addition to its 
plant, plans for which are being prepared by 
Sargent & Lundy, electrical engineers, 72 
West Adams street, Chicago. 

MICHIGAN CITY, IND. — The Haskell & 
Barker Co. has changed its name to the 
Michigan City Car Co. 

MUNCIE, IND.—Plans are being consid- 
ered by the Muncie Electric Light Co. for 16 
miles of transmission lines. Thomas F. Eng- 
lish is general manager. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. — The Grasselli 
Chemical Co. is considering the construction 
of a chemical plant on a new site it has 
bought on North Thirteenth street, at a cost 
of $1,000,000. 

VEEDERSBURG, IND.—The National Car 
Coupler Co. will build an addition for its 
cleaning and shipping departments at a cost 
of $75,000. J. W. Harrison is general mana- 
ger. 

CHICAGO.—The Auto Starter Co. has been 
incorporated; $2,500 capital stock; by W. H. 
F. Miller, R. B. McKinney, 3751 Norther 
Avers avenue and A. E. Henshen Jr. 

CHICAGO.—The Goddard Tool Co., 351 
West Chicago avenue, has been incorporated; 
$5,000 capital stock; by K. B. Goddard, Fred 
A. Bohn and Frank S. Simons. 

CHICAGO.—The Electric Alloy Steel Co. 
has been incorporated; $20,000 capital stock; 
by C. C. Lilly, L. M. Watson and H. E. 
Bradley, 133 West Washington street. 

CHICAGO.—The Marvel Machine Co. has 
been incorporated; $50,000 capital stock; by 
William Y. Serrin, John S. Perry and Luke 
R. Philips, 59 East Adams street. 

CHICAGO.—The Dean Turbo-Motor Co. has 
been incorporated; $2,500 capital stock; by 
Robert C. Dean, Earl D. Hochstadter and 
Burton P. Gale, 6111 Kimbark avenue. 

CHICAGO.—The Marvel Steel Products Co. 
has been incorporated; $25,000 capital stock; 
by John C. Lelger, Daniel F. Ramsey and 
Theodore F. Ehler, 712 West Thirty-third 
street. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. — The Bytanic 
Metal Co. is building a forge and axle plant 
at Twenty-first and Brady avenue. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—The board of 
education will take bids soon for an electric 
power plant to serve the old and new high 
schools and the Horace Mann school. 

FREEPORT, ILL.—Bids will be taken early 
in April by H. H. Antrim, care of the Free- 
port State bank, on a 7-story bank building, 
40x 120 feet, to cost $150,000. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—The Galesburg Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co. will spend $225,000 
on improvements to its plant. Ralph Carley is 
superintendent. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—An election will 
be held April 18 to vote on issuing $100,000 
in bonds to improve and enlarge the electric 
light and waterworks systems. E. M. Hen- 
derson is city engineer. 

MOLINE, ILL.—The Moline Tool Co. will 
build a l-story factory, 150x241 feet, to cost 
$30,000. 

MOLINE, ILL.—The Merkelbach Mfg. Co. 
of Muscatine, Ia., manufacturer of agricul- 
tural machinery, will remove to Moline. 

QUINCY, ILL.—Citizens will vote soon on 
issuing $75,000 in bonds for a belt railroad 
and river terminal. F. L. Hancock is city 
engineer. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until April 15 by the county clerk on a 
bridge between Hampton and Colona _ town- 
ships requiring 200 tons of reinforcing steel, 
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in 11 spans, each 65 feet long with 20-foot 
roadway, costing $60,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Sangamo Elec- 
tric Co., manufacturer of electric meters, is 
building a factory at a cost of $100,000. 


TAYLORVILLE, ILL.—The Chicago & II- 
linois Midland railroad is planning an exten- 
sion to Waverly, 13 miles, to connect with the 
Burlington and Northwestern railroads. The 
Peabody Coal Co., 332 South Michigan aven- 
ue, Chicago, controls the road. 

ADRIAN, MICH. — The United Electrical 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
electric devices and automobile parts; $50,000 
capital stock; by Karl F. Wagner, William T. 
Haley and D. B. Hayes. A plant has been 
leased and operations will start immediately. 


DETROIT.—The American Auto Trimming 
Co. will build a 5-story factory, 94x 255 feet, 
to cost $125,000. C. Gotfredson is president. 


DETROIT.—The Briggs Mfg. Co. is build- 
ing a 2-story factory, 96 x 204 feet, to cost 
$75,000, to add to its facilities in producing 
automobile trimmings. 


DETROIT.—The Castalumium Body Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture car bodies 
and frames; $100,000 capital stock; by Robert 
F. Byer, W. A. Watte and C. B. Bohn. 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Welding & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated to do stamping, 
forging, foundry and general metal business; 
$10,000 capital stock; by F. E. Fisaer, L. C. 
Smith and F. FE. Shailor. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — The Grand 
Rapids Salvage Co. has leased a_ building 
which it will equip for a machine shop and 
to manufacture baling machines. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Glendon A. 
Richards Co. will build a 2-story factory, 55 
x 100 feet for the manufacture of sheet metal 
and roofing. 

GREENVILLE, MICH.—The R. J. Tower 
Motor Truck Co. has been incorporated to 
manufacture automobile trucks; $50,000 capital 
stock; by R. J. Tower, Francis Tower and C. 
V. Coats. 

LANSING, MICH. -—- The Gier Pressed 
Steel Co. has started construction of factory 
buildings to cost $100,000 and will buy equip- 
ment costing about the same amount. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The Hoeppner-Bart- 
lett Co., Eau Claire, has taken the general 
contract for the erection of a $100,000 cold 
storage and furniture warehouse for the H. 
Car & Son Transfer Co. at Putnam and Gallo- 
way streets, Eau Claire. It will be three 
stories and basement, 140 x 200 feet. The 
reinforcing bars and miscellaneous structural 
material will be furnished by the Variety Iron 
Works, Eau Claire. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—The Kenosha waterworks 
commission has awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing 890 tons of class C water pipe to 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago. 

KENOSHA, WIS.— The Continental Jewel 
Filtration Co., New York, to which was 
awarded the contract for building and install- 
ing a filtration unit for the municipal water- 
works system, has sublet the structural work 
to the Sterling Engineering & Construction 
Co., 720 Caswell block, Milwaukee. 

KOHLER, WIS.—The Kohler Co., manu- 
facturer of enameled plumbing ware, will build 
a l-story addition, 75 x 200 feet. 

LA CROSSE, WIS. — Gustav Holm, 1604 
Fourth street, Rockford, Ill., has taken the 
general contract for the erection of a factory 
building, four stories, 54x 216 feet, and a 55 
x 70-foot addition to the milling department 
for the LaCrosse Rubber Mills Co., A. P. 
Funk, general manager. The structural steel 
work has been sublet to the LaCrosse Boiler 
Co. The Kieckhefer Elevator Co., Milwaukee, 
will furnish the electric lifts. The concern 
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manufactures a variety of rubber goods and is 
buying a list of special machinery and other 
equipment. 

LA CROSSE, WIS.—The Chalmers Motor 
Co. will build a 4-story plant, 60 x 400 feet, 
with a wing 40 x 60 feet, at a cost of $150,000. 


MADISON, WIS. — The secretary of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, will re- 
ceive sealed bids until April 24 for the erec- 
tion of a new pumping stztion. No estimates 
of cost are made public. Plans were prepared 
jointly by Arthur Peabody, university archi- 
tect, and Prof. J. M. Smith, university en- 
gineer. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. — The Wisconsin 
Aluminum Foundry Co., Manitowoc, has let 
the general contract for the new factory build- 
ing previously noted to Georgenson & Schnei- 
der, Manitowoc. It will be 77x 144 feet, one 
story. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad will resume its elevation 
work May 10 and expects ta complete it this 
year. 


MILWAUKEE.—The W. Toepfer & Sons 
Co., iron works, 193 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
has awarded contracts for a brick and con- 
crete addition to its plant at 76-88 Menomonee 
street. 


MILWAUKEE.—Emil M. Kraatz, John J. 
McCoy and Robert J. Steele, Milwaukee, have 
organized the Wisconsin Face & Fire Brick 
Co., capital stock, $16,000, to manufacture and 
deal in building and foundry supplies. The 
offices are at 205 Caswell block. 


MILWAUKEE.—An increase of $15,000 in 
its capital stock has been authorized by the 
Reichert Mfg. Co., 1436-1440 Booth street, 
manufacturing metal forms for concrete work. 
The total capital is $35,000. The output has 
recently been materially increased. 


MILWAUKEE. — Contracts have been 
awarded for the erection of the new plant of 
of the Claus Automatic Gas Cock Co. on 
Booth street, near Keefe avenue. As noted, 
the addition will be 90x 150 feet, one story, 
brick and steel. 


MILWAUKEE.—A small plant for the pro- 
duction of automobile parts and light ma- 
chinery will be established by the Auto Parts 
& Machinery Co., Milwaukee, incorporated 
with $7,500 capital stock by Will H. Koenig, 
Peter Hott and Joseph P. Callan. 

MILWAUKEE,.—Vaughan, Meyer & Sweet, 
consulting engineers, Majestic building, are 
preparing specifications for a 1,000-foot con- 
crete tunnel, 6 feet in diameter, to carry high- 
pressure S-inch extra heavy steam piping. Bids 
will be taken by Louis G. Widule, county 
clerk. 


MILWAUKEE. — Armand D. Koch, archi- 
tect, 1045 Wells building, is ready for bids on 
the plant of the Wisconsin Iron & Wire 
Works, 186 East Water street, to be erected 
at Booth and Townsend streets. The plant 
will consist of four units, 140 x 240 feet, three 
being of brick and steel and one brick and 
mill construction. G. H. Norris is president. 
The project has been previously noted. 


MILWAUKEE.—G. A. Leipold, architect, 
160 Martin street, has issued notice to pros- 
pective bidders that the Milwaukee Dairy 
Supply Co., 963 Thirtieth street, has been 
obliged to temporarily abandon the erection 
of a new plant at Burleigh and Thirtieth 
streets because manufacturers of machinery 
and tools refused to give assurance that de- 
livery of the equipment could be made much 
before the beginning of 1917. Plans had been 
completed for a machine shop group costing 
about $45,000, but will be held in abeyance. 
In the meantime, the company will continue to 
operate its present works. 

NEENAH, WIS.—Because of a shortage of 
copper wire and other materials required for 
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its factory, the International Wire Works Co., 
organized at Menasha, Wis., to manufacture 
screens and others devices for paper mills, has 
not yet been able to undertake a regular 
production. A plant has been prepared, but 
is able to run only with a small force until 
stocks of material are received. 


RACINE, WIS.—The Hamilton-Beach Mfg 
Co., Racine, has started operations in its plant 
at Rapids drive and the Chicago & North- 
Western railroad tracks. F. J. Osius, general 
manager, says that as soon as practicable, a 
profit-sharing scheme will be _ instituted. A 
complete electrical school will also be estab 
lished as soon as another building can be 
erected and equipped. The MHamilton-Beach 
company manufacture a diversified line of 


electrical appliances. 


RICE LAKE, WIS.—An appropriation of 
$15,000 has been authorized by the common 
council of Rice Lake for the construction of 
a steel or concrete bridge over the Red Cedar 
river at Main street. Plans have not yet been 


prepared. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Klumb Engine 
& Machine Co., Sheboygan, is manufacturing 
a gas tractor for plowing, road work, op- 
eration of farm machinery and general agri- 
cultural use. The company was incorporated 
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several months ago and has established a 
plant. 


WAUPUN. WIS.—J. G. Prosser, mechanical 
engineer, Paramount Knitting Co., Chicago, is 
purchasing materiai and equipment for 
branch mill to be erected at Waupun. This 
plant will be of brick and mill construction, 
50x 120 feet, three stories and basement, and 
cost about $40,000. Lockwood, Green & Co., 
Chicago, are completing plant, which include 
an electric elevator. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—The Pioneer Mfg. 
Co, will build a machine shop and factory at 
Sixty-seventh and Greenfield avenue. 


CHILLICOTHE, MO.—A plant for the 
manufacture of tractors is to be equipped 
shortly by Harry W. Graham and associates 
at a cost of about $100,000. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—The Noel Four 
Wheel Drive Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
to manufacture automobile devices and en- 
gines; $50,000 capital stock; by Eusetta Noel, 
Edwin Daly and Frank Glatz 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Kraushaar Brass 
Mfg. Co. will rebuild its plant recently dam- 
aged by fire and install new equipment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The city of St. Louis 
has bought an electric locomotive crane for 
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the municipal dock and will be in the market 
shortly for several others. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — The Great Western 
Smelting & Refining Co., Broadway and 
Branch streets, will erect a foundry, 62 x 
100 feet, and a warehouse and office building, 
three stories, 85 x 163 feet, to cost $100,000. 
The John Hill Construction Co., St. Louis, has 


the general contract. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Bichler Mfg. Co., 
recently incorporated with $17,000 capital 
stock, will equip a machine shop at once. 
Nicholas Bichler and Frederick Stamrod, St. 


Louis, are interested. 


BURLINGTON, IA.—The Burlington Rail- 
way & Light Co. will build 45 miles of trans- 
mission line between Burlington and Des 
Moines. 

DUBUQUE, IA. — The property of the 
Smedley Steam Pump Co. will be sold at 
auction April 15, including buildings and real 
estate, cranes, lathes, dynamos, machines, pat 
terns, tools, raw material and stock. Philip 
Schwinn is receiver. 

ST. CLOUD, MINN.—The McCadden Ma- 
chine Works has been incorporated to manu- 
facture piston rings, automobiles, machinery 
and machine parts, with a capital of $50,000. 


In the South and Around the Gulf 


PASS CHRISTIAN, MISS.—A _ waterworks 
plant is to be erected at a cost of $40,000, 
for which bonds have been sold. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN.—The Blue Grass 
Cval Corporation, H. K. English, manager, is 
in the market for a retarding conveyor for a 
mine at Hazard, Ky. 


KINGSTON, TENN.—The Southern States 
Lime Co., with $50,000 capital has been in- 
corporated here by J. N. Derrick, C. G. My- 


ers and others. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—-W. P. Biddle, route 
No. 4, is in the market for a second hand 
50-horsepower center-crank automatic engine 
and 100-horsepower return tubular boiler. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Pickle & Turner, 
Knoxville, will build a modern refrigeration 
plant and cold storage warehouse on Humes 
street and Jackson avenue, to be occupied by 
the local branch of Swift & Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Improvements to ter- 
minals, roundhouse, etc., are proposed by the 
Pacific-Iron Mountain railway here to cost 
$150,000. 

NEWPORT, TENN.—The city of Newport 
has issued bonds of $5,000 for electric lighting 
system. Address the mayor. 


ASHLAND, KY.— The Ashland-Greenup 
Traction Co. has been incorporated and pro- 
jects an electric railway to connect Greenup, 
Russell and Ashland. 


BEREA, KY.—Berea College has contracted 
for Westinghouse equipment, including two 
turbine units, motor, switchboard, etc., and 
will change its power and lighting system over 
from direct to alternating current. 

FRANKFORT, KY.— Extensive  improve- 
ments will be made in the plant of the Frank- 
fort Motor Car Co. garage and machine shops 
on Main street at an estimated cost of $10,000. 


PRANKFORT, KY.—The Elkhorn Chemical 
Co. has sold to Ault & Wiborg, of Cincin 
nati, a tract of barium sulphate ore land near 
Stamping Ground, Ky., where the purchasers 


will establish a chemical and dyestuffs manu- 
facturing plant. 


GEORGETOWN, KY.—Prather Bros. are 
building an addition to their machine shop, 
40 x 150 feet. 

HORSE CAVE, KY.—The Horse Cave 
Light & Ice Co., capital $25,000, has been in- 
corporaté#y here by L. Hawkins and W. C. 
Davis, of Horse Cave, J. P. Todd, of Eliza 
bethtown, and others, and will take over the 
Horse Cave Light Co. and the Horse Cave 
Ice Co. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—The Frazer & Morrell 
Co. have received the contract for the elec- 
trical installation on the new $100,000 Gilcher 
hotel at Danville, Ky. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—To increase capacity 
of its plant at Grahn, Ky., from 33,000 to 
45,000 standard fire brick daily, the Louisville 
Fire Brick Co., Ninth and Kentucky streets, 
Louisville, will make extensions to equipment. 
K. P. Grahn is president. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Theodore Korb, E. C. 
Wirth and Mrs. R. Mansfeld have incorpo- 
rated R. Mansfeld & Co., with $20,000 capital, 
and will take over the business of the late 
R. Mansfeld, 621 East Market street, a wood 
working plant. No immediate additions are 
planned. 


OLIVE HILL, KY.—Various improvements, 
including the installation of a 300-horsepower 
boiler, are being made to its plant by the 
Atlas Stone Co. 


PIKEVILLE, KY.—The Borderland Coal 
Co., with mines on the Kentucky-West Vir- 
ginia border, headquarters in Cincinnati, lost 
its electric power plant and part of the equip- 
ment of its No. 2 mine by fire, with a loss 
approaching $100,000. The company will re 
place this equipment. 

WHITESBURG, KY.—A lighting plant t 
serve the city of Whitesburg is contemplated, 
it is reported, by the Letcher Building & Sup- 
ply Co. 

POCAHONTAS, ARK.—The city of Po 
cahontas will construct a waterworks system 


costing $45,000. J. B. McCrary Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., is engineer. 

COOPER, TEX.—The Cooper Electric Co. 
will build 10 miles of transmission lines.  E. 
D. Broadhead is secretary and manager 

GALVESTON, TEX.—A contract will be 
let soon for two electric generators, driven by 
oil engines, to supply current for pumping 
three wells, at a cost of $18,000. a A 
Shay, is the city commissioner. 

GATESVILLE.—The Gatesville Water Co. 
will install a 100,000-gallon elevated tank. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—The Houston & Brazos 
Valley railroad will issue $100,000 in receiver’s 
certificates, for a bridge over the Brazos riv- 
er. George C. Morris is receiver. 

LONGVIEW, TEX.—The Longview Ice & 
Light Co. is planning to build 23 miles of 
transmission lines to Marshall. W. B. Mce- 
Naughton is general manager. 


MARSHALL, TEX.—Bids will be received 
until April 10 by H. O. Wilson, mayor, for a 
reinforced concrete viaduct 1,036 feet long, 
requiring 250 tons of reinforced rods, and a 
steel span containing 30 tons of structural 
steel. C. E. Smith, Railway Exchange build 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., is the consulting engineer 


SABINAL, TEX.—The Sabinal Water & 
Ice Co. will install a two-stage centrifugal 
pump with a capacity of 250 gallons per 
minute under 160-foot head and a motor. 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—An election will 
be held soon on a bond issue of $60,000 for 
rebuilding the waterworks and electric sys- 
tems, including new boilers, and generating 
units. The Benham Engineering Co., Okla- 
homa City, is engineer. 

OKLAHMOA CITY, OKLA.—A municipal 
waterworks system to cost $1,500,000 will be 
started soon. J. G. Street is commissioner of 
public property. 


STROUD, OKLA.—The Benham Engincer- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, is making plans for 
a waterworks system and electric light plant 
to cost $20,000. 
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Up and Down the Pacific Coast 


COVINA, CAL.—Bonds for $105,000 have 
been voted for the construction of a water- 
works system. F. E. Trask, 616 Union Oil 
building, Los Angeles, is the engineer. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. will build a plant at Los Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Keystone Iron 
Works will build a foundry at 114 College 
street. 

LOS ANGELES.—The Bulkley-Rider Trac- 
tor Co. will build a plant with a daily output 
of 12 machines. 

LOS ANGELES.—The U. S. Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., 750 Keller street, is planning a 
group of reinforced concrete buildings in the 
Vernon Industrial district. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Associated Pipe 
Line Co., Sheron building, will build a 60 x 
60-foot oil pumping station at each of the 
following places: Earlemont, Fresno, Ker- 
man, Kingsburg, Lerdo and_ Tulare. The 
cost of each will be $200,000. 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—The city of Aberdeen 
is preparing to establish a waterworks system 
that will cost about $400,000. J. L. Stannard, 
Portland, is the engineer. 

BREMERTON, WASH.—The United States 
senate has passed Senator Poindexter’s bill, 
calling for appropriations of $2,065,000 to 
equip the Puget Sound navy yard at Bremer- 
ton for the construction of battleships. 


CATHLAMET, WASH.—The county audi- 
tor has been authorized to invite bids for a 
120-foot steel span bridge over Upper Grays 
river. 

CENTRALIA, WASH.—The Cascadia Min- 
ing & Development Co. is soon to begin the 
construction of a railroad to its properties in 
the Mount St. Helens district as soon as 
right of way can be secured. 

CHEHALIS, WASH.—Thke county commis- 
sioners of Lewis county, have awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a steel bridge 
over the Cowlitz river near the Cora ferry 
to the Weymouth Construction Co., Seattle. 

DAVENPORT, WASH.—The _ Bimetallic 
Milling Co., with offices in Spokane and in- 
corporated for $100,000 with a view to in- 
stalling a mill and ore treating plant at Cedar 
Canyon, is considering the advisability of 
changing the head office to Davenport. It is 
planned to erect buildings and install ma- 
chinery with the opening of spring. The 
plant is to have an initial capacity of 100 tons 
a day. 

EVERETT, WASH.—It is possible that bids 
will be requested by the latter part of April 
or the first of May for construction of the 
proposed water pipe lines and reservoir. The 
first unit will cost about $500,000. Burns & 
McDonnell of Kansas City, are the engineers. 


MONTESANO, WASH.—Bids will be re 
ceived by W. D. Campbell, county auditor, 
until April 17 for the construction of a steel 
highway bridge over the Satsop river on 
Olympic highway, also for construction of a 
steel highway bridge over the Wynooche river, 
span to be 230 feet Plans on file with the 
county engineer at Montesano 

ODESSA, WASH.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the city council of this place up to 
May 1 for three dfferent types of bridges, one 
ill steel bridge with wood floor; one two-span 
steel bridge with concrete floor and one two- 
span concrete arch bridge Plans may be ob 


tained from William Nevins, city clerk 


SEATTLE, WASH. — The city of Seattle 
will spend $3,000,000 or more in improving its 
water works system There will be a third 


Cedar river pipeline, probably of steel and 
concrete. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—The board of public 
works has awarded the contract for construct- 
ing the steel bascule bridge over Lake Wash- 
ington canal at Tenth avenue, northeast, to the 
Beers Building Co. 

SEATTLE, WASH. — A plan is being 
worked out by the city lighting department 
for a 13,000-horsepower addition to the Lake 
Union auxiliary steam power plant. Esti- 
mated cost of this addition is $250,000. The 
building of this unit is to meet the emergency 
that will result from delay in getting other 
power projects under way. J. D. Ross is 
superintendent of light and power. 


SOUTH BEND, WASH. — A contract for 
the construction of a 120-foot steel span bridge 
for the county was awarded to the Cowlitz 
Bridge Co. of Portland, Ore. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The city council is 
considering building five bridges and will issue 
$350,000 in bonds to cover the cost. 


SPOKANE, WASH. — The Inland Empire 
Paper Co. will expend $250,000 in making im- 
provements to its plant at Millwood east of 
Spokane, according to announcement of R. S. 
Talbot, the general manager. This will add 
to the equipment and bring the investment up 
to $1,500,000. The addition will be a sulphate 
plant of five buildings, made of brick, steel 
and cement, to be used in the manufacture 
of acids and raw materials. 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Chicago, Milwau 
kee & St. Paul railroad will begin the ce 
struction of a $250,000 depot at Tacoma « 
ing the coming summer. 

TACOMA, WASH.—The Globe Iron Works 
is building an addition which will be occupied 
by the Pacific Boiler Co., which will move 


from Seattle. 

WALLULA, WASH.—The Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. will build a 
10-stall roundhouse at Wallula. 


ASTORIA, ORE.—The J. A. McFachern 
Co., general contractor, Seattle, has purchased 
1,200 feet of water front on Youngs river at 
Astoria and will begin at once the construc- 
tion and equipment of ship building yards. 


BAKER, ORE.—Preliminary work toward 
the Sumpter Valley railroad branch to the 
3urns country is to start soon. The first step 
will be the construction of 50 miles of line 
south from Dixie Summit. 

PENDLETON, ORE. Ground has been 
broken for the workshop to be erected for the 
Blewett Harvester Co. The plant is to be 
tmioved to Pendleton from Spokane. It is 
incorporated for $100,000. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland is to have a 
modern ship building plant at Linnton. S. M. 
Mears, ex-president of the port of Portland 
and principal owner of the Columbia Engi- 
neering Works, will be one of the officials. 
Alfred Smith, president of the Smith & Wat- 
son Iron Wroks, will also be a member of 
the company. Both these plants will be util- 
ized in performing the work. With the ad- 
ditional equipment required at the yard, it is 
estimated the plant will have a value of about 
$1,000,000. F. A. Ballin and J. B. C. Lock- 
wood, naval architects, will be consulting en- 
gineers for the new company. 

PORTLAND, ORE. — The Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Twenty-fourth and York st-ee*, 
will enlarge its plant. 

ROSEBURG, ORE.—S. A. Kendall, of Phil- 
adelphia, is now at Roseburg, making prepa- 


rations to start the construction on the ex- 
tension of the Roseburg & Eastern railroad. 
Action is also being taken on the erection of 
the proposed lumber mill. It may be possible 
to start work on the construction of the rail- 
road by May 1. 

SALEM, ORE.—The Silver Falls Timber 
Co. has announced its intention of building a 
mill to cost $250,000, with a capacity of 150,- 
000 feet a day, to be located at Mount Angel, 
Silverton or on the company’s logging road 
near Silverton. 


SALEM, ORE.—The board of viewers in a 
partial report, submitted to the county court” 
states that on accoum® of the underlaying 
beds of sand it will be impracticable to erect 
a concrete bridge on the site of the present 
steel bridge on Center street across the Wil- 
liamette river. It will therefore be necessary 
to erect a steel structure. 


SALEM, ORE.—The supreme court of Ore- 
gon has held void the contract made by the 
city of Roseburg, Ore., with the Roseburg & 
Eastern railroad for the construction of a rail- 
road from that city to a point on the North 
Umpqua river, and prohibited the issuance of 
$300,000 in bonds by the city to aid in the 
road’s construction. 


ST.” HELENS, ORE.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until April 27 by county commissioners 
for steel bridges, two of 50-foot span, one of 
$7 feet and one of 100 feet. 


ST. HELENS, ORE. — An announcement 
has been made that arrangements have been 
concluded by the St. Helens Ship Building 
Co. for construction of a fourth vessel for the 
Charles R. McCormick Co., to be 200 feet 
long, 44-foot beam and 18 feet depth of hold. 


YONCALLA, ORE.—An election will be 
held April 17 on the issuance of $20,000 in 
bonds for a water works system. M. B. Ger- 
mond is the engineer of the water system, 


AINSWORTH, B. C.—At a recent meeting 
of the directors of the Silver Horde Mining 
Co., in Spokane, it was announced that the 
company will erect a 200-ton concentrator this 
summer at its mines near Ainsworth, to cost 
about $300,000. 


PRINCE RUPERT, B. C. — The Silver 
Standard Mining Co. is planning the installa- 
tion of a 100-ton capacity stamp mill. 


VALDEZ, ALASKA.—Charles C. Moore & 
Co., engineers, San Francisco, have filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with the territorial 
secretary. The company is incorporated to 
engage in the general engineering and mine 
machinery building, manufacturing and _ in- 
stalling equipment and is capitalized for 
$495,000. 


NEW CATALOGS 


ELECTRIC HAMMER DRILL.—A folder 
has been issued by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. describing an electric hammer drill 
to operate on either direct or alternating cur- 
rent. The tocl is designed for drilling con- 
crete and stone and for light chipping. The 
hammer blow which is delivered by a piston 
on the drill steel or chisel is produced by pneu- 
matic impact. A thumb-switch is conveniently 
located in the handle making the control of 
the circuit practically the same as the con- 
trol of the air pressure on pneumatic ham- 
mers. A special feature of the tool is a live 
air device which admits air to the tip of the 
drill to clear the hole of cuttings and chips. 
This does away with the choking of the hole 
and makes it possible to remove the drill bit 
without difficulty. 


























IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


i SME Sa 
PIG IRON 


(Lower price to July 1; higher to Jan. 1.) 
i Se” oto, . odleo su éap™ $21.00 to 21.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........... 21.95 to 22.45 
Re ae 19.20 to 19.45 
ee See ee 20.50 to 21.00 
Basic, Buffalo Spee hoe 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........... 19.45 to 19.95 
Malleable foundry, Chicago...... 19.50 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia.. 21.50 to 21.7! 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo....... 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia 20.75 to 21.25 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh....... 19.45 to 19.95 
No. 2, foundry, Cleveland 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 19.00 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia.... 20.25 to 20.7 
No. 2X foundry, N. J. tidewater 20.25 to 20.75 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia ....... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 plain, N. }. tidewater... 19.75 to 20.25 
ee A ee 18.75 to 19.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ..... 17.90 to 18.40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ....... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery.. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, New York docks 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 southern, Poston docks.... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 18.40 to 18.90 
Virginia No. 2X, furnace........ 18.50 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 21.25 
Virginia 2X, Jersey City........ 21.00 
Virginia 2X, Boston points..... 21.75 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 18.95 
Gray forge, Birmingham .. 14.00 to 15.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, furnace.... 26.50 to 27.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Chicago... 29.50 
Low phos. Standard, Phila... 32.00 
Low phos. Lebanon, Pa...... 28.00 to 32.00 
Low phos. Pittsburgh ........... 30.00 to 21.00 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

op A SE RSS ees, | a 
Charcoal, Buffalo ............ 1.00 to 22.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 23.00 

IRON ORE 
Lake Superior Ores. 
(Lower Lake Ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton... .$4.45 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent, ton.. . 4.20 
Old range non-Bess., 514% per cent, ton.. 3.70 
Mesabi non-Bess., 51% per cent, ton..... 3.55 
Eastern Ores, 

(Per unit delivered eastern Pennsylvania.) 
Pt. Henry fur., 60 per cent, unit. 8.5¢ to 8.9% 
Local N. Y. and N. J. ores, unit. 8.5c¢ to 8.75¢ 
Port Henry lump, at mines, ton.. $4.00 

Forian Ores 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) 
(Prices nominal.) 

Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent Sto8 
For’n non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent 8 to &% 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furnace ....... . $3.00 to 3.25 
Connellsville fur., contract 3.00 
Connellsville foundry, contract 3.50 to 3.75 
Connellsville foundry ...... 4.00 
Wise county furnace, contract 3.00 to 3.25 
Wise county foundry, contract.. 3.50 to 3.75 
Pocahontas foundry, contract 3.25to 3.75 
Pocahontas furnace, contract 3.00 to 3.25 
New River, foundry contract.. 3.75 to 4.25 
New River, furnace contract. 3.25to 3.50 


FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKIN 


METALS 


Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, prompt $350 to 400 
Ferro manganese, 80 per cent, 

seaboard, contract ‘- 175 
Spiegel, 20 per cent, furnace, 

prompt and 2nd quarter 70.00 to 80.00 
Spiegel, 20 per cent, fur., last 
' half “s iw. wcatha Mam grade 60.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 83.00 to 85.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbhgh. 83.00 to 85.00 

Pessemer ferro-silicon, 9 per cent to 10 per 
eent, $30.00; 10 to 11 per cent, $31.00; 11 to 
12 per cent, $32.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $33.00 
a ton at the furnace at Ashland, Jackson and 
New Straitsville, O. , 

Ferro-chrome, nominal. 

Ferro-vanadium, nominal, Pittsburgh. 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 to 12% cents pet 
pound in carloads. 

Nickel, nominal. 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


Ferro-tungsten, 


nominal. 





Cobalt metal, nominal, Pittsburgh. 
Aluminum, nominal, Pittsburgh. 
Ferro-molybdenum, Pittsburgh, nominal. 
° e 

Freight Rates via Panama Canal 
Rates on finished materials, including 

plates, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., 

to Pacific coast points via Panama 

canal, per 100 Ibs., in carload lots, ex- 

clusive for insurance and dockage. 
ji. tek. Sea ere $0.40 
NEE 8d Cte aale cous we'e 619 
From Youngstown .........-.2.008 619 
RE MEMNRs ims tis ip 50h 2 i We wA o 4.00 00s 619 
ee re ree 619 
Ss ne .619 
PR SOR nc hck res ovicd's .604 
ee SN aos a dong Fe pen ae .545 
From Steelton 555 
Pe NN  iecct eeu wend eeees 529 
OGG TE leva edness oc euiew .65 
er NE, is Nae a eb y's kee B55 .765 











SEMI-FINISHED MATERIAL 


Open hearth billets, Phila.......$45.00 
Forging billets, Phila.......... . 55.00 
Forging billets, Pbgh., mominal.. 55.00 
Forging billets, Chgo ........... 55.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh (nom.)... 55.00 
Bessemer billets, Youngston.... 45.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburg)..... 45.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 45.00 
Open hearth billets, Youngstown. 45.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown.... 45.00 
Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 45.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... 45.00 
Open h'th sh. bars, Pbhgh. 45.00 


Muck bar, Pittsburgh — 


skelp 


steel 
steel 


Grooved 
Sheared 


skelp... 


(nominal). 
“LP 


to 50.00 
to 65.00 
to 65.00 
to 60.00 
to 60.00 
to 50.00 
to 50.00 
to 50.00 
to 50.00 
to 50.00 
to 50.00 
to 50.00 
to 50.00 

40.00 


2.50¢ 
2.60¢ 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 





Stand. Bess. rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 1.25¢ 
Stan. op-h’th rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 1.34¢ 
Light rails, 8 to 10 Ibs., Pbgh... 2.25¢ 
2" Ss. Ss =? A ee 1.85¢ 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ibs., Pbgh.. 2.20¢ 
Light rails, 12 Ibs., Chgo........ 1.80¢ 
. eo 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— 
SN Cee mee. . ae ew eee oS $0.95 
we AD Se ere ee ee 2.98 
SS he ote cel ale wo Ga bites ws 06.08 3.18 
SRC ECT Tae ee 2.78 
SEERA POA aA Pie 95 
a ee a6 Cus awe 4S 5 oa ease 3.18 
Buffalo to: 
Albany, N. Y eR ee eae Fi - $1.26 
New England (all rail).........2.6. 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (all rail).. 2.58 
New York and Brocklyn (by 
DOMGEEY cacwibens oben és .1.25 to 1.60 
Virgnia furnaces to: 
Boston docks (r. and w.)........60. $3.05 
New England (all rail)... 3,25 
New York dock (r. and w.).. 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to: 
Cincinnati . $2.90 
CE ode os i caw Vita Cok wae eee 4.00 
Cleveland : 4.00 
I EW 8 Pos old hab wesw oat 2.65 
New York (all rail). 6.15 
New York (r. and w 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail) 5.20 
Philadelphia (r. and w.) 4.00 
Pittsburgh 4.90 
Savannah, Ga 2.75 
Chicago to 
Des Moines .$2.80 
Milwaukee .50 
Moline, Ill 1.40 
Omaha 3.58 
St. Loui vr Tee 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to 
Chicago Polok.xth oh kane ® a ee oe $2.54 
pe a ai a Tos 1.26 
DME “Vos5 sks oo kobe eh ack beae 1.62 
i ero 1.81 
ne ere ot eee 1.58 














rails, 
rails, 
rails, 
rails, 


Light 
Light 
Light 
Light 


Relaying rz 


and Chgo. 


Relaying rai 












16 to 20 Ibs., Pbgh.. 2.15¢ 
16 to 20 lbs., Chgo.. 1.75¢ 
25 to 45 lbs., Pbgh.. 2.10c 
25 to 45 lbs., Chgo.. 1.70c 
ails, standard, Pbgh. 
‘eheabenedasées oubae $23.00 to 24.00 
ie, “Eee, GRR. . svc 21.50 to 22.50 


Angle bars, st. sect., Pbgh., base 1.50c to 1.75c 
Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo... 1.50c to 1.75c 
peewee,. maureed,. Pigh.....i 0.00 2.65c to 2.75¢ 
Somes, ranreed, Chg0......ssses 2.75c to 2.90c 
RE DO, Ped cures eeatone 3.25c 
rn es . a: ios time vod ak wee 3.25c to 3.50c 
(ye ere eee 50.00 to 55.00 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pbgh....... 2.50c to 3.00c 
Structural shapes, Pbgh. (con.) 2.50c to 2.75¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia 2.609c to 3.159c 
Structural shapes, New York.. 2.619c to 3.169c 
Structural shapes, New York.. 2.669c to 3.169c 
Struc. s*apes, San Francisco.. 2.00c to 2.05c 
ro) ae a tee 2.79c to 3.19c 
Tank plates, Pbgh. (con.)..... 2.60¢ to 3.00c 
Tank plates, PDBR... 0026 .008d- 3.00c to 4.00c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 2.909c to 3.659¢ 
Tank plates, New York....... 2.919¢ to 3.669¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Chgo......... 2.54c to 3.04c 
Bars, soft steel, Pbgh. (con.).. 2.50c to 2.75c 
Bars, solt steel, Pbhgh......... 2.50c to 3.00c 
Pars, soft steel, New York.... 2.519c to 3.169c 
Bars, soft steel, Phila......... 2.509c to 3.159c 
Hoops, carloads, Pbgh........ 2.75¢ 
RS os 2.50¢ 
Shafting, Pbgh., contr. carloads... 20 to 25 off 
ORO SO a eer ee 2.35¢ 
Bar iron, Philadelphia......... 2.559c¢ 
mer from: New York... s.'s 0s... 2.569c 
far iron, Cleveland........... 2.25¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh............ 2.50¢ to 2.75c 
Hard steel bars, Chgo.........2.35¢ to2.50c 
SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 
No. 28, black Pittsburgh...... 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 28, black, Chicago........ 3.09c to 3.19c 
No. 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh.. 2.85c to 2.95c 
No. 28, galvanized, Pbgh...... 5.00c to 5.25¢ 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo...... 5.19¢ 
No. 10, blue anl’d, Pbgh...... 3.00c to 3.10c 
No. 10, blue anl’d, Phila...... 3.059¢ to 3.559c 
No. 10, blue anl’d, Chgo...... 3.19c to 3.29¢ 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke base.. $4.50 


EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 
SPECIFICATIONS 


(Per hundred pounds.) 


Single pickl’d, cold roll. and re-anld. 30 cents 
Hot roll’d pickled and anl., tin mill. 25 cents 
Full pickled, cold rolled and re-anld. 50 cents 
i ee. a es eRe see, 75 cents 
Fine stove pipe stock... .. 006 s.0000% 10 cents 
TEE POE PUT Ore 30 cents 
NOE 555.6 San c and 405s bE, 4F 6 21 10 cents 
ee SPURT CITT e eee 10 cents 
Patent leveling and re-squaring.. 35 cents 
NR G50 aad «bios S ora ewh oem 10 cents 
EN te oe tad cc ete ees 10 cents 
OE Se ore re ee ee Saat 10 cents 
Open-hearth stamping steel, free fy: 

te a RE ee re ee 55 cents 
Special oven hearth deep stpg. 

steel, free from mill scale...... . 80 cents 
Extra deep special auto body stock. 1.25 
Fxt. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 
No reduction for sheets not annealed. 

The above extras apply on both sheet and 


tin 


mill specifications, at the same rate. 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Pittsburgh. ) 


Black. Galv. 
Butt.-weld. 
Steel, 4% to 3 a oe 72 53% 
Iron, 4% to I! inches 62 41 
Lap-weld. 
Steel, 2% to 6 inches........ 71 52% 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel, 3 to 4% inches, l.c.l...... 60 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, lI.c.1........ 48 
WIRE PRODUCTS 
(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 
qu ‘tations. ) 
Wire nails, jobbers’, Pittsburgh. ..$2.40 to 2.50 
Plain wire, jobbers’, Pittsburgh... 2.25 to 2.35 
Galvaniged wire, jobbers’, Pbgh... 2.95 to 3.05 
Polished staples, Pbgh............ 2.55 to 2.65 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.......... 3.25 to 3.35 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers’, Pbgh. 2.55 to 2.65 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers’, Pbgh... 3.25 to 3.35 














BOLTS AND NUTS 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 


Carriage bolts, 3% x 6 inches, smaller or 
shorter, rolled thread, 60 and 10, cut threads 


60 and 5; larger or longer, 50. 


Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 34 x 4 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled 60, 10 and 5; 
cut, 60 and 10; larger or longer, 50 and 10. 

Cold pressed, semi-finished hexagon nuts, 75 
and 10. 

Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 65. Hot 
pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, $3.25 off 
list; hot pressed hexagon blank or tapped, 
$3.25. 

Cold pressed square, blank or tapped, $3.50 
off; hexagon, blank or tapped, all sizes, $4.25. 

7 RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pbgh...... 3.25¢ 
Structural rivets, Chgo. delivery. 3.30¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pbgh o we tae Reeve 3.35¢ 
Boiler rivets, Chgo. delivery..... 3.40c 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
( Pittsburgh.) , 
Tae peereeeery ee i tae 2.50¢ 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN 
Chain, % inch proof coil....... 5.00¢ 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


Base price 6.00c to 6.25¢ per 100 pounds, 
hard, coils 1% inches and wider and by .100 
inches and heavier. 

Extra for Thickness. 
0.100-inch and thicker.............-+0+-- Base 
O.050 to. “Oni kines coke cot eeaas ceuee $0.05 
O.026 te OG ces ted Ce awis 6 oe securacehwes 0.20 
1 are Pr er err 0.20 
BOAL tO O.0D6 sii ics cles ses cus awe poet iwes 0.35 
ES een ree eT eS 0.45 
0.020 to 0.024 REY PERRET GY 0.55 
Cas puvsweacta ha wi daweeewedes cteeeen 0.45 
0.017 = 66. O.B19. 4:0 inp cise esa ACTORS S 1.35 
O.O88 ORONO ss ink cs wed cot esas thaeoante 1.75 
OBES. 00 “DOTS i bce 008 Ce Cedes itvctiivenes 2.45 
OES orb ak cede we eames ek ce Nes 6 Speier eee 
GES fon co Uae aa cee epete er abis cw eeeaen 3.15 
ORR eee og ie Dae va wed ook eos 6s woe 

Extra for Annealing. 
0.100-inch and thicker.......... ‘mise 0.25 
GOO £0. O00 Rass 600s ceed vere ore 0.25 
O.036 20° O.048 D5 5 cv0c sivdh hed ov sbeor nave 0.25 

Add this extra for all tempers except hard. 
OES icc Fekete aos esas hat an ones Fone 0.2 
COAG 16 DO. vic tale cee bead od 2 0a CER 0.40 
I ere oda s CWE ree Sie PE ENS Son OUT 0.40 
OSE: Oh: DRAG s Sia sa om cb kee os vee « wee 0.40 
PASO 00 Wek kek. ves omy aa aaee ne tare 0.40 


0.019 to 0.010. 
Other extras as per card of March 15, 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
oe Whe $33.50 to 34.00 


No extras for soft temper. 
1916. 


Four-inch, Chicago 


Six-inch and larger, Chicago..... 30.50 to 31.00 
Six-inch Class B, New York. 30.50 
Four-inch, Class B, New York. 33.50 
Four to six-inch, Birmingham. . 28.00 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 25.00 
Light weight water and gas pipe 
$1 per ton higher than stand- 
ard water. 
WAREHOUSE PRICES 

Steel. bars, Chitago........ssi+> 3.10¢ 
Steel squares, 2-in. & ov., Cleve 3.75¢ 
Steel rounds, 2-in. & ov., Cleve.. 3.75¢ 
Steel bars, under 2 in., Cleveland 3.25¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia hen weares 2.85¢ 
Steel bars, New York........... 3.10¢ 
TS Se eee 3.15¢ 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........... 3.20 to 3.75¢ 
Steel bere, St, Pea ccna diicwesdn 3.20¢ 
Steel bars, over 2-inc>, BuTa'o 3.65¢ 
Steel bars, Buffalo.............. 2.95¢ 
Tron bars, Chicago.........:. 2.30c 
Iron bars, Cleveland............ 3.20c 
ey a ee 2.75¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati............ 3.20c to 3.75¢ 
Iron bars, Philadelphia........ 2.85c to 3.00¢ 
Iron bars, New York...... ieee 3.10¢ 
Shapes, Chgo. ....... 3.10¢ 
Shapes, St. Louis 3.15¢ 
Shapes, St. Paul ....... 3.20c 
Shapes, New York 3.10¢ 
Shapes, Cleveland 3.25¢ 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 2.85¢ 
Shapes, Buffalo ....... 2.95¢ 
Shapes and plates, Cincinn: ati. 3.20c to 3.50c 
ES RAG PN 4 ooo 4 woee ress oe 3.50c 
Plates, St. Louis 3.55¢ 
OS Sa Se er mere 3.60c 
PR, TOW TOG .ccccvnccsess 4.00c 

















Plates, Cleveland is. i ovawedes 3.65¢ 
Plates, Philadelphia ............ 3.50¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo... 3.25¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Cleve... 3.50¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. 3.25¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Louis 3.30¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci... 3.35¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 3.35¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo....... 3.20¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland.. 2.95¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. . 3.80¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis. 3.20¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Paul. 3.35¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, COeO 50% ova 4.80c to 5.00¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland.. 5.25¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati. 5.50c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 5.25¢ to 5.50¢ 
Freight Rates, Coke 
Connellsville district, per 2,000 Ibs., to:— 
Waleeese ooo 65.4005 5b ee eeee eee $1.80 
MONS 4s kn sa Sekch obaae > os eae uke 1.85 
CRA! 5. PDT ork ss 50a 0d es Re 2.50 
Cee ics i din S's Gudea 4 Coe 1.60 
rey Bias ea yess 2.10 
a Re en  Saeee yan er De Ge 2.80 
DOM aks 0cek con a hbceke cd ASE Skee 2.50 
REE. 4: 000 0's d.dp 5 vee Gawd 66 be 2.50 
DPR Siac occ citiveseoehvead 2.85 
1 Sor re or Pe eres 2.85 
PRES: 5 5 pws cen <athaebehees 2.05 
PO Sika Vc a vc kweh cadeianah aa 75 
PONE, EES. . ances v0 0's hes wa 2.94 
WEL: ww oc a 63 Caan dans se GetEe Oe TH 1.85 
Vere PUSOee. sn Fria ceca a3 1.20 
Cipriani s 5 vik HCE has 2.00 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
(Net Tons.) 
Arch bars and transoms, Chgo. .$19.50 to 20.00 
Angle bars, iron, Chicago....... 18.00 to 18.25 
Angle bars, steel, LAE. « dis 15.50 to 16.00 
Arch bars and transoms, Chgo 19.00 to 19.50 
Arch bars and transoms, St. I 20.50 to 21.00 
Cot Soret, CORB sci cece 15.75 to 16.25 
Knuckles, coup., Chgo.......... 16.25 to 16.75 
a ee 16.50 to 17.00 
OE CL CU bemos cteiectns 17.25 to 17.50 
Reucnses, ‘coup., St. di.......65% 16.50 to 17.00 
Locomotive tires, Chicago....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis...... 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, Chgo.. 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cleve.. 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, St. L. 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad wrought, No. 1, Cinci.. 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad wrought, No. 2, Chgo.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad wrought, No. 2, St. L. 17.00 to 17.50 
Shofting, «St: Bees nd sic 6 dot dans 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel car axles, Birmingham..... 14.50 
Steel car axles, St. Louis....... 26.00 to 27.00 
Steel car axles, Chicago......... 26.00 to 26.50 
. . . 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. 
to:— 
i eg Oe Ceres Ore 16.9 cents 
PROORDOEE oe ces ncctouneous 15.9 cents 
i og pccaalig tS ohaee wane 18.9 cents 
| er eS oo eRe 11.6 cents 
pe >; Gas chap ed eekanin 15.4 cents 
CUPS Siren Ss wees dea eens 10.5 cents 
Oe ae PEE Be SES 15.8 cents 
6 SR Rese ae ere Seen ae 18.9 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 32.9 cents 
RS oP VOPR SIA 68.6 cents 
ee ee ees | 
a gee” pe a ai 30 ~=—s cents 
ORT THOR SEF 45 cents 
Pacific coast (all rail)........ 73.9 cents 
Pacific coast (tin plate)....... 70 ~=s cents 
Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents 











Boiler plate, cut, No. 1 Chgo.... 12.00 to 
Boiler plate, cut, No. 1, St. L... 9.50 to 
Boiler punchings, Chicago. ...... 14.00 to 
Busheling, No. 1, Chicago....... 14.00 to 
Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland..... 14.50 to 
Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati..... 10.75 to 
Busheling, No. 1, St. Louwis...... 13.50 to 
Busheling, No. 2, Chicago....... 9.75 to 
Pundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 8.75 to 
ep ee ee A, 13.75 to 
Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati.......... 11.75 to 
Cast, Oi: Ai ER RAMs is. oo 3 oe 14.50 to 
a OUR AS oO ee ee 13.50 to 
Cast borings, Chicago........... 7.50 to 
Cast borings, Cleveland......... 8.75 to 
Cast borings, Cincinnati......... 7.75 to 


12.50 
10.00 
14.50 
14.50 
15.00 
11.25 
14.00 
10.25 

9.25 
14.25 
12.25 
15.00 
14.00 

8.00 

9.00 

8.25 


Cast borings, St. Louwisa.......... yf 8.00 
Machine shop turnings, Chgo.. 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings, Cleve.... 8.75 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings, Cinci... 7.25to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings, St. L... 8.5@to 9.00 
Malleable agricultural, Chgo..... 12,00 to 12.50 
Malleable agricultural, St. Louis. 14.00 to 14.50 
Malleable railroad, Chicago...... 14.25 to 14.75 
Malleable, Cincinnati ........... 8.75 to 9.25 
Malleable, railro: St. Louis.... 14.00 to 14.50 
Pipes and. flues, eve. (nom.).. 13.00 to 13.75 
Pipes and flues, Chicago......... 12.75 to 13.00 
Pipes and flues, St. Louis....... 12.75 te 13,75 
Stove plate, “Chicago............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate, Cleveland........... 10.25 to 10.75 
Stove plate, Buffalo............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate, Cincinnati.......... &.5C to 9.00 
Stove plate, St. Louwis........... 11.00 to 11.50 
(Gross tons.) 
Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo....... 15.60 to 15.50 
Busheling, No. 1, Pbgh......... 15.00 to 15.50 
}Busheling, No, 2, Buffalo » hled wi 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled sheets, Pittsburgh eee 15.00 to 15.25 
Bundled sheets, Cleveland....\.. 12.75 to 13.25 
Bundled sheet, Buffalo.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Car wheels (iron), Pittsburgh... 16.00 
Car wheels (steel), Pittsburgh... -18,00-to 18.50 
Car wheels, Chicago............. 14.25 to 15.00 
Car wheels, eastern Pa.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Car wheels, Buffalo............. 15.25 to 15.75 
Cor. whedia,: 28s Ws: inet s'ce cheds 15.00 to 15.50 
Car wheels, St. Louwis........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings, New York......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Cast borings, eastern Pa........ 11,25 to 11.75 
Cast borings, Buffalo............ 9.25 to 9.75 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh......... 11.50 
Cast, No. 1, eastern Pa......... 18.00 tc 18.50 
Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh.......... 16.50 
Cast, heavy No. 1, N. J. points 18.00 to 18.25 
Forge No. 1, eastern Pa......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo.... 16.75 to 17.00 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. L... 17.00 to 17.50 
Grate bars, Buffalo.............; 12.00 to 12.50 
Grate bars, Be. ds POMBE « suaeine>< 13.50 to 13.75 
Heavy axle turnings, Buffalo.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel, Pbgh...... 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo..... 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 16.75 te 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland... 17.00 to 17.25 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati... 14.25 to 14.75 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 17.75 to 18.25 
Heavy melting steel, New York. 15,50 to 15.75 
Heavy melting steel, St. Louis... 17.50 to 18.00 
Trén rail, Spbee6 ss ss osc ud bch 19.00 to 19.50 
Tron: weiity .. DORMS o.oo swasscecs 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron rails, Cincinmati........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron raile, St. Lewis. sei c.ccces 17.00 to 18.00 
Iron rails, Cleveland (nom.).... 17.00 to 18.00 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 26.00 to 27.00 
Iron axles, Cincinnati........... 20.75 to 21.25 
Iron axles, eastern Pa.......... 27.00 to 28.00 
rom quem, COGO Gs. soades dca 26.50 to 27.00 
Iron axles, St. Louwis........... 23.50 to 24.00 
Iron axles, Buffalo............. 24.00 to 24.50 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo........ 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phos. steel, Poghiis 4 ceveks% 21.50 
Low phos. steel, eastern Pa..... 22.00 to 23.00 
Machine shop turnings, Buffalo. 8.50 to 9.00 
Mch. shop turnings, New York. 9.00to 9.25 
Mch. shop turnings, Pbgh...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Mch shop turnings, eastern Pa... 11.50 to 12.00 
Malleable railroad, Cleveland..:. 16.25 to 16.50 
Malleable railroad, Buffalo...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh... 16.25 to 16.50 
Malleable railroad, eastern Pa... 14,50 to 15.00 
R. R. and mech. cast, No. 1, BA. 16.00 to 16.50 
R. R. wrought, No. 1, Buffalo... 19.00 to 19.50 
R. R. wrgt., No. 1, eastern Pa.. 23.00 to 23.50 
R. R. wrgt., No. 1, New York.. 21.00 to 21.25 
R. R. =e No. 1, Pbhgh..... 19.00 to 19.50 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Phgh.. 18.25 to 18.50 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo 18.00 to 18.25 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Cleve.. 16.25 to 16.75 
Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa.. 19.00 to 20.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L.. 19.25 to 19.75 
Shafting, New York............ 19.50 to 20.00 
Shafting, eastern Pa............ 22.00 to 22.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel rails, short, Chicago....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 18.25 to 18.50 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis..... 16.50 to 17.00 
Steel car axles, New York...... 22.00 to 23.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 24.00 to 24.50 
Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 25.00 to 25.50 
Steel car axles, Pittsburch...... 25.00 to 26.00 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa...... 24.90 to 25.00 
Stove plate, N. J. points........ 13.50 to 13.75 


Stove plate, Pittsburgh.......... 
Stove plate, eastern Pa........ 
Wrought pipe, New York 
Wrought pipe, eastern Pa....... 
Wrought pipe, Buffalo.......... 


12.00 to 12.25 
13.25 to 13.50 
12.50 to 13.00 
15.25 to 15.75 
14.00 to 14.50 
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ACID OPEN HEARTH STEEL CASTINGS 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, from 1 Ib. to ten tons 


You want the best to save loss in machining. You want quick deliveries. 
Then send your drawings to US for estimates 











SMALL STEEL CASTINGS IN LARGE QUANTITIES AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 











WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS 








STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY co. 
ERIE MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY 
ERIE, PA. 





2 Nid te: 














CRUCIBLE  castines 


Automobile and Light Machinery Castings a Specialty 


Prompt Deiiveries 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


ADRIAN STEEL CASTING COMPANY 
Adrian, Mich. 














The first and only Book 


ever published on . . The P roduction of Malleable Castings Richard Moldenbe 


A practical treatise on the processes involved in the manufacture of Malleable Cast Iron 





Printed in large, clear type and handsomely bound in cloth in two colors. 150 pages, 35 excellent illustrations. PRICE—$3.00, Prepaid 


PENTON’S BOOK NEWS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Fo oan MOP Oo eee 


Malleable NGS Sharon Foundry Co. 


Of HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH and EXCEED- STEEL 


3 li, we are equipped 
“1'Y TOUGH Large or smam, ' 
tpt your castings, and guarantee Or oat I 
aacBon It is our business to serve you. RN] 
i rf ys % &' ¥ 1 


delivery our specialty Write us Se: 
The General Malleable Company 
Ww 


ARREN, OHIO 



















at recat oh oe Sharon, Pa. 











Say you saw it in Tue Tron Trave Review 











